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(Special  to  Editok  &  Publisher) 

HILADELPHIA,  June  7  —  Cyrus 
Hermann  Kotzschmar  Curtis,  one  of 
Hjtstanding  publishers  of  the  country 
M  Wednesday  at  2.10  a.  m.  at  his 
Vyncote,  Pa.,  estate,  Lyndon,  of  a  heart 
ilment  from  which  he  has  suffered 
cutely  for  more  than  a  year.  He 
(ould  have  been  83  on  June  18. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Curtis  was  stricken 
la  New  York  while  about  to  start  on  a 
lise  on  his  yacht,  the  Lyndonia.  He 
urned  to  Jefferson  Hospital  here  for 
atment  and  a  week  later  his  wife 
fd  away  in  her  sleep  in  an  adjoin- 
room.  For  some  time  Mr.  Curtis 
ras  not  expected  to  recover  but  tinally 
allied  sufficiently  to  spend  part  of  the 
inter  in  Florida.  He  returned  to 
biUdelphia  several  months  ago  and  on 
UM  3  suffered  a  relapse.  For  several 
ys  he  was  in  a  coma,  part  of  the  time 
til  his  death.  At  the  end  those  at 
he  bedside  were  his  only  child,  Mrs. 
lary  Louise  Curtis  Bok,  widow  of  the 
i.irmer  editor  of  the  Ladies’  Home 
ownal,  his  step-daughters  by  a  former 
irriage  of  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  John 
Martin  and  Mrs.  Pearson  Wells  of 
•oit,  and  his  personal  physicians, 
Martin  Rethfuss  of  Philadelphia 
Dr.  Freeman  Brown  of  Rockland, 
e.,  and  Mr.  John  C.  Martin,  general 
ager  of  his  newspaper  properties, 
t  there  will  be  no  immediate  change 
n  the  conduct  of  his  publishing  proper- 
i  was  indicated,  as  Mr.  Curtis  has 
been  active  in  their  management 
w  more  than  a  year,  Mr.  Martin, 
via-president  of  the  Curtis-Martin 
twspapers,  Inc.,  being  in  charge  of 
t  Philadelphia  Public,  Evening  and 
Smday  Ledgers  and  the  Philadelphia 
hguirer  as  well  as  the  Nezo  York 
ming  Post.  George  Horace  Lorimer 
ed  Mr.  Curtis  several  months 
as  president  of  the  Curtis  Publish- 
Company,  publishing  the  Saturday 
aing  Post,  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
the  Country  Gentleman.  Mr.  Cur- 
remained  as  chairman  of  the  board. 
A  itotement  from  the  newspaper  and 
igarine  boards  is  expected  after  the 
ill  is  offered  for  probate,  probably  next 
etk.  ' 

Funeral  services  were  held  Friday  at 
Curtis  home  with  interment  at  West 
■d  Hill  Cemetery. 

The  business  career  of  Cyrus  H.  K. 
tis  has  been  characterized  as  one  of 
outstanding  chapters  in  the  great 
p  of  American  industry.  It  began  in 
when,  as  a  boy  of  12,  the  future 
“wisher  invested  his  capital  of  3  cents 
^spapers,  which  he  sold  at  a  profit. 
«'ore  its  close  he  had  millions  invested 
0  great  national  magazines  and  in 
■fwspapers ;  he  had  tapped  new  and 
plinc  sources  of  circulation;  he  had 
!sed  the  standards  of  advertising  the 
'’untry  over,  and  he  had  become  a 
>romment  figure  in  the  financial,  the 
hil^thropic  and  the  cultural  interests 

Mr.  Curtis  was  ninth  of  the  American 
ine  of  the  family  of  Curtis  (or  Cur- 
jss)  which  came  to  America  in  1632. 
I  iwrn  on  June  18,  1850,  in  Port- 
pno.  Me.,  the  son  of  Cyrus  Libby 
kurtii  and  Salome  Ann  (Cummings) 


Curtis,  and  was  christened  Cyrus  Her-  a  hard  road  to  travel.  Younger  and. 


mann  Kotzschmar  Curtis. 


therefore,  smaller  than  his  business 


He  came  to  Philadelphia  at  the  age  rivals,  he  was  driven  from  the  best  lo- 
of  26,  after  business  experience  in  both  cations. 

Portland  and  Boston.  He  remained  to  Then  the  initiative  which  was  to  find 


Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis 


establish  the  great  publishing  company 
and  to  acquire  or  found  the  magazines 
and  newspajicrs  which  now  carry  the 
name  of  this  city  to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Curtis’  first  busi¬ 
ness  venture  is  typical  of  Ixith  him  and 
the  .American  tradition.  It  was 
launched  on  the  4th  of  July,  a  day  of 
auspicious  lieginnings.  With  3  cents 
in  his  pocket  he  asked  his  mother  for 
more  money  to  purchase  fireworks.  She 
advised  him  to  earn  it.  and  immediately 
he  followed  her  suggestion.  His  small 
capital  was  invested  in  three  news¬ 
papers.  which  another  lad  had  been  un¬ 
able  to  sell.  By  9  o’clock  that  evening 
he  had  succeeded  where  his  predeces¬ 
sor  had  failed,  and  had  returned  to  his 
home  with  9  cents  in  his  pocket,  and  in 
his  mind  a  new-born  conception  of  the 
possibilities  of  wise  investment  combined 
with  initiative  and  energy. 

Operating  next  with  three  times  his 
original  capital,  the  youthful  Curtis  en¬ 
tered  seriously  into  the  ranks  of  the 
regular  newsboys.  He  found  it,  at  first. 


expression  later  in  the  development  of 
new  circulation  fields,  national  in  their 
scope,  came  to  his  aid.  At  nearby  Fort 
Preble  were  stationed  hundreds  of 
soldiers,  enlisted  for  the  Civil  War,  then 
in  progress,  and  eager  for  news.  No 
circulation  manager,  no  newspaper  ven¬ 
der  had  thought  to  supply  this  demand. 
But  Curtis  did  and.  obtaining  a  large 
supply  on  credit,  he  carried  his  papers 
to  the  encampment  to  sell  them  at  an 
extraordinary  profit. 

After  that  other  Portland  newspapers 
sought  his  services.  For  several  years 
he  rose  at  4  o’clock  every  morning, 
winter  and  summer,  to  deliver  the 
Portland  Press  over  established  routes 
at  a  salary  of  $2  a  week.  Then  the 
Portland  Argus  offered  him  higher  pay, 
and  he  changed  employers.  Through¬ 
out  this  period,  he  continued  his  school¬ 
ing  and  his  ambition,  which  centered 
on  the  establishment  of  his  own  paper. 

By  April  of  1865  these  aspirations 
were  realized.  In  partnership  with  an¬ 
other  youth,  he  founded  his  first  publi¬ 
cation,  the  Young  America.  It  was  a 


weekly,  selling  at  2  cents  a  copy,  and 
prepared  for  the  boys  of  Portland. 
After  the  first  issue  the  partner  with¬ 
drew,  leaving  young  Curtis  to  write, 
issue  and  sell  the  magazine  and  to  meet 
its  weekly  $5  printing  cost  alone.  De¬ 
termined  to  cut  at  least  this  item  out 
of  overhead,  the  young  publisher  pur¬ 
chased  an  antiquated  press  and  its  neces¬ 
sary  type  for  $17.50  and  continued. 

The  paper  prospered  slowly,  aided 
financially  by  bits  of  job  printing 
turned  out  between  issues.  Its  owner’s 
income  soon  rose  to  $8  a  week.  Then 
came  the  fire  of  July  4,  1866,  which  de¬ 
stroyed  much  of  Portland,  and  with  it 
the  printing  plant  of  the  Young  Amer¬ 
ica.  The  publishing  career  and  the  am¬ 
bitions  of  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  were  in¬ 
terrupted,  but  by  no  means  ended. 

The  youthful  Curtis  then  became,  for 
a  period,  a  salesman  himself.  Relin¬ 
quishing  his  school  and  his  publishing 
interests,  he  entered  the  employ  of  a 
dry-goods  store  in  Portland,  starting  at 
$3  a  week  and  rapidly  rising  to  a  posi¬ 
tion  which  paid  $8. 

When  he  was  19  years  old  he  moved 
to  Boston  as  a  $10-a-week  salesman 
in  a  larger  store.  During  his  luncheon 
hours  he  began  to  sell  advertising  on 
commission.  At  the  end  of  his  first 
year  in  Boston  he  turned  from  the 
counter  to  advertising  solicitation  for 
full-time  work,  representing  in  turn  the 
Traz'eller’s  Guide,  the  Boston  Times 
and  the  Iiulependent. 

From  advertising  soliciting  to  pub¬ 
lishing  was  for  Mr.  Curtis  a  natural 
step.  For  a  time  he  combined  both. 
While  still  associated  with  the  Boston 
Independent  he  founded,  with  a  partner 
who  had  promised  to  supply  $20,000 
capital,  a  weekly  magazine,  the  People’s 
Ledger.  Again  serious  obstacles  were 
encountered.  The  partner  failed  to  con¬ 
tribute  either  the  $20,000  or  the  c^ 
operation  expected.  Again  the  Curtis 
energy  and  initiative  surmounted  the 
difficulties.  Establishing  the  necessary 
credit  with  a  printer,  he  continued  pub¬ 
lication  alone  and  prospered. 

Throughout  this  period  Mr.  Curtis 
had  studied  with  interest  a  then  novel 
form  of  article  and  story  which  dealt 
with  the  methods,  the  accomplishments 
and  the  romance  of  business. 

Particularly  he  admired  the  work  of 
Richard  B.  Kimball,  a  successful  writer 
of  that  period  who  devoted  his  pen  to 
such  topics.  Because  he  and  the  busi¬ 
ness  men  with  whom  he  was  associ¬ 
ated  liked  the  Kimball  writings.  Mr. 
Curtis  determined  that  there  was  a 
wider  field  for  them  than  the  one  then 
offered.  He  kept  this  thought  in  mind 
for  many  years.  When,  long  after¬ 
ward,  the  opportunity  was  presented  to 
put  the  idea  in  practice,  the  publisher 
developed  from  it  one  of  the  most  popu¬ 
lar  and  successful  magazines  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  But  this  was  still  in  the  future. 

Meanwhile  the  young  publisher  ap¬ 
plied  himself  to  the  promotion  of  the 
People’s  Ledger.  Then,  for  a  second 
time,  fire  threatened  his  career.  The 
great  Boston  conflagration  of  1872  de¬ 
stroyed  his  offices  and  much  of  his 
equipment,  as  the  Portland  fire  of 
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1866  had  consumed  the  tools  of  his  first 
venture.  _On  this  occasion,  however, 
Mr.  Curtis  was  able  to  save  his  maga¬ 
zine.  He  rented  new  offices  and  con¬ 
tinued  publication.  For  four  years  he 
maintained  his  Boston  headquarters. 
Then,  in  1876,  at  the  age  of  26,  he  same 
to  Philadelphia,  w'here,  like  Benjamin 
Franklin,  who  had  made  a  similar  move 
more  than  a  century  earlier,  his  greatest 
successes  were  to  be  achieved. 

Mr.  Curtis’  selection  of  Philadelphia 
as  his  future  home  and  business  field 
was  more  or  less  premeditated.  Busi¬ 
ness  affairs  and  a  desire  to  see  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Exhibition  then  in  progress 
brought  him  here  that  year.  He  liked 
the  city  from  the  start,  and  sought  in¬ 
formation  on  the  costs  and  expenses  as¬ 
sociated  with  publishing.  He  found 
that  he  could  print  the  People’s  Ledger 
in  this  city  at  a  saving  of  $1,500  a  year. 
“I  figured,”  Mr.  Curtis  later  explained, 
“that  I  could  live  on  this  saving.” 

As  a  result,  the  home  office  of  the 
magazine  was  transferred,  and  Phila¬ 
delphia  acquired  the  first  of  the  Curtis 
magazines  and  newspapers  which  were, 
in  later  years,  to  enhance  so  greatly  its 
fame  as  a  publishing  center. 

Although  it  was  not  until  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  year  that  Mr.  Curtis  established 
himself  permanently  in  Philadelphia, 
this  city  had  held  a  fascination  for  him 
since  his  first  days  as  a  newsboy.  Dur¬ 
ing  that  early  period  he  had  been  struck 
by  a  picture  of  the  r'ublic  Ledger 
Building,  brought  to  his  attention  in 
Portland.  That  building,  now  replaced 
by  the  present  imposing  structure  across 
from  Indepmdence  Square,  was  then 
the  largest  in  the  world  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  the  publication  of  a  newspaper. 

In  later  years  Mr.  Curtis  often  told 
how  it  had  aroused  his  boyhood  won¬ 
der  and  admiration,  and  how  he  had 
determined  that  he  must  see  it.  There 
is  much  of  interest  in  the  fact  that  even¬ 
tually  he  acquired  not  only  the  build¬ 
ing,  but  the  entire  block  in  which  it 
stood  and  erected  thereon  the  great 
structure  in  which  his  newspapers  are 
published.  It  is  interesting,  too,  to  note 
that  his  first  publication  in  this  city  was 
printed  in  the  office  of  the  Central 
Newspaper  Union,  in  the  German  Demo¬ 
crat  Building,  on  Chestnut  Street,  on  a 
site  which  his  present  building  covers. 

The  People’s  Ledger,  however, 
started  business  in  Philadelphia  at  an¬ 
other  location,  713  Sansom  street,  and 
continued  under  Curtis  management  un¬ 
til  1878,  when  it  was  sold.  Mr.  Curtis 
then  turned  again  to  advertising  solici¬ 
tation,  accepting  a  position  with  the 
Philadelphia  Press  at  a  salary  of  $15  a 
week  with  a  25  per  cent  commission. 
Years  later  he  bought  that  paper  and 
merged  it  with  the  Public  Ledger. 

Again  an  advertising  man,  the  for¬ 
mer  newsboy  applied  that  initiative  and 
energy  which  had  won  him  success  in 
the  same  field  in  Boston.  His  work  was 
with  a  weekly  edition  which  printed 
regularly  the  writings  of  Thomas  Mee¬ 
han,  an  authority  on  horticulture  and 
agriculture.  The  new  advertising  man¬ 
ager  was  convinced  of  the  interest  and 
the  value  of  these  articles,  and  arranged 
to  have  them  emphasized  both  in  the 
make-up  of  the  magazine  and  in  cam¬ 
paigns  for  the  sale  of  space. 

The  wisdom  of  his  plan  became  im¬ 
mediately  apparent.  Both  advertising 
and  circulation  increased  with  unprece¬ 
dented  speed.  A  new  success  had  come 
to  the  special  edition,  and  Mr.  Curtis’ 
future  seemed  settled  and  assured. 
Within  a  year,  however,  he  was  pre¬ 
pared  again  to  put  his  ideas  into  effect 
in  a  publication  owned  and  managed  by 
himself. 

In  this  venture,  Mr.  Curtis  had  valu¬ 
able  aid.  A  brother-in-law,  Hamilton 
Mayo,  encouraged  him  by  offering 
financial  aid  to  the  extent  of  ^,000. 
The  publisher  lost  no  time  in  accepting 
the  loan  and  in  founding  the  Tribune 
and  Farmer  in  1879.  An  office  was 
established  at  5th  and  Chestnut  streets, 
Mr.  Meehan’s  writing  were  featured, 
and  the  paper  was  sold  at  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  rate  of  50  cents  a  year.  It  was 
from  this  paper  that  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  sprang. 


The  story  of  the  inception  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  en¬ 
tire  Curtis  career.  Actually  it  begins  in 
Boston,  back  in  1875,  when  Mr.  Curtis 
married  Miss  Louisa  Knapp.  Through- 


Cyrus  Curtis  on  his  yacht  “Lyndonia” 


out  his  many  ventures  his  wife  had 
shown  a  close  interest  in  his  efforts. 

When  the  Farmer  and  Tribune  was 
published,  Mrs.  Curtis  read  every  issue 
closely.  One  day  she  asked  him  who 
was  preparing  a  certain  column  devoted 
to  women’s  interests.  Her  husband  re¬ 
plied  that  he  was  in  charge  of  it.  using 
principally  material  gathered  from  other 
publications.  She  criticized  its  con¬ 


tents  as  falling  short  of  what  such  a 
column  might  be.  “Well,”  answered 
Mr.  Curtis,  “if  you  think  you  can  do  it 
any  better,  why  don’t  you  try  it?” 

“I  will,”  she  assured  him. 

Within  a  short  time  the  column  had 
grown  to  a  page,  and  had  achieved  such 
l^pularity  that  by  1883  it  was  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  regular  supplement,  consist¬ 
ing  of  eight  pages  of  domestic  articles, 
and  known  as  the  Ladies’  Home  Jour¬ 
nal.  So  pronounced  was  its  success 
that  Mr.  Curtis  determined  to  give  it 
his  entire  attention.  Accordingly,  he 
disposed  of  the  Tribune  and  Farmer  to 
a  junior  partner,  and,  with  Mrs.  Curtis 
in  the  editor’s  chair,  concentrated  on  the 
Ladies’  Home  Journal.  He  had  dis¬ 
covered  a  new  circulation  field.  From 
a  seller  of  advertising  he  became  a 
buyer,  and  began  a  campaign  which 
spread  word  of  the  new  magazine  and 
its  purpose  throughout  the  country. 
Within  a  short  time  its  circulation  fig¬ 
ures  mounted  to  50,000  and  its  contents 
represented  leading  writers  of  the  day. 

When,  in  1889,  Mrs.  Curtis  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  up  her  editorial  duties 
and  devote  herself  to  her  home  and 
daughter,  the  editorship  was  offered  to 
Edward  W.  Bok,  who  accepted  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  build  up  the  magazine  until 
it  became  one  of  the  greatest  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  In  later  years  Mr.  Bok  became 
Mr.  Curtis’  son-in-law,  marrying  Mary 
Louise  Curtis,  the  publisher’s  only 
child. 

The  business  of  the  Ladies’  Home 
Journal  continued  to  grow  with  such 
strides  that  in  1891  Mr.  Curtis  decided 
to  transfer  it  to  a  stock  company.  As 
a  result  the  Curtis  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  was  organized  with  Mr.  Curtis 
as  president.  Soon  thereafter  presses 
were  purchased  and  installed  in  a  prop¬ 
erty  on  Appletree  street. 

In  1883,  the  first  Curtis  Building, 
under  lease,  was  erected  for  the  com- 


CURTIS  SOUGHT  SIMPLE  AD  COPY 


The  great  contribution  of  Cyrus  H, 
K.  Curtis  to  advertising  was 
marked  by  the  Harvard  Advertising 
Awards  committee  in  1930  when  they 
bestowed  upon  the  aged  publisher  the 
gold  medal  of  merit. 

The  award  was  made  “because  of  the 
strict  adherence  throughout  his  distin¬ 
guished  career  as  a  publisher  to  the  re¬ 
quirement,  w'hich  he  pioneered,  of  high 
standards  of  reliability  in  advertising; 
because  of  the  effort  and  encourage¬ 
ment  he  has  given  to  secure  better 
typography  and  reproduction  in  maga¬ 
zines;  and  because  of  the  example  of 
wholesome  journalism  which  he  has 
furnished.” 

In  going  back  over  the  files  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  Mr.  Curtis  was  most  articu¬ 
late  on  the  subject  of  advertising.  Al¬ 
ways  he  was  demanding  advertising 
w-riters  to  be  original,  and  above  every¬ 
thing  else,  simple  in  expression.  He 
complained  that  there  were  few  good 
advertising  copy  writers,  that  they  sub¬ 
merged  the  anpeal  thev  intended  to 
make  in  a  mass  of  words. 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  & 
Publisher  in  1926  he  said: 

“If  I  could  only  find  some  one  who 
could  really  write  an  advertisement  1 
I’ve  been  trying  for  years  to  find  some¬ 
body.  It’s  almost  impossible.  They 
have  no  originality,  their  stuff  is  in¬ 
effective.  They  hand  their  stuff  to 
me  all  shaved  and  clean  and  that  isn’t 
what  I  like.  Nice  type,  nice  para¬ 
graphs,  nice  illustrations — but  nothing 
original. 

“Frequently  when  I  look  over  the 
cf'''v  submitted  to  me  I  run  my  blue 
pencil  through  all  of  it  but  the  last 
paragraph.  These  advertising  writers 
think  they  must  have  an  introduction, 
must  lead  up  to  the  subject  gradually. 
But  often  I  reach  the  last  paragraph 
and  say :  ‘There’s  your  ad.  Don’t 
give  them  the  introduction,  give  them 
the  ad.’” 

He  had  definite  ideas  of  newspaper 
promotion,  which  he  expressed  in  these 
terms : 

“The  worst  advertisers  in  the  coun¬ 
try  today  are  the  daily  newspapers  and 


book  publishers.  The  advertising  for 
newspapers  is  often  written  or  super¬ 
vised  by  the  advertising  managers. 
What  they  do  most  frequently  is  to 
shout  about  linage,  linage,  linage.  And 
about  being  the  first  paper  in  town. 
The  advertiser  doesn’t  care  a  continen¬ 
tal  about  that.  Some  argue  that  they 
do.  But  I  disagree.” 

In  promoting  newspapers  Mr.  Curtis 
said  he  would  have  the  paper  have 
something  to  advertise,  first  of  all.  In 
the  case  of  a  paper  advertising  a  series 
of  articles,  a  second  series  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  appeal  should  be  on  tap  for  pub¬ 
lication  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first 
series,  he  said. 

At  another  time  he  said: 

“Advertising  copy  must  have  that  in¬ 
definable  something  which  cannot  be 
explained.  A  man  tells  me  what  he  is 
going  to  put  in  an  advertisement,  and 
I  order  him  to  write  it.  But  when  it 
comes  back  it  is  not  the  same  thing. 
It  has  had  a  haircut  and  a  shave.” 

His  lielief  in  the  power  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  its  future  he  put  in  these 
words : 

“Advertising  is  the  essence  of  public 
contact;  and  as  such  it  is  worth  almost 
any  investment  that  might  be  made 
in  it.” 

As  late  as  1930  he  still  held  to  his 
feeling  for  simplicity  in  advertising. 
At  that  time  he  said: 

“.Advertising  to  be  effective  should 
have  the  same  appeal  and  simplicity  as 
the  private  letters  written  to  a  friend. 
The  publishing  business  lacks  good  ad¬ 
vertising  writers.” 

W'^hen  he  first  became  a  newspaper 
publisher  there  were  some  who  felt  he 
had  political  ambitions.  Questioned 
about  this,  Mr.  Curtis  said: 

“W'hy.  I  wouldn’t  be  President  of 
the  United  States  if  I  were  paid  a 
million  dollars  a  minute  for  it — no,  not 
if  the  position  were  handed  to  me  on  a 
silver  platter.  I  have  told  this  to  some 
people  and  they  have  said,  ‘But 
wouldn’t  you  accept  it  if  it  were  plainly 
your  duty,  if  there  were  a  crisis  and 
you  were  just  the  man  to  meet  it?’ 
And  I  answered  ‘Apple-sauce.’  ” 


1 


pany  at  421-25  Arch  street.  The 
pansion  of  the  magazine  continm 


however,  at  so  rapid  a  pace  thate^ 
this  building  soon  became  inadequui 
Additional  quarters  were  found  outat 
and  it  became  obvious  that  a  large^ 
complete  structure  would  soon  be  re 
quired.  Finally,  Mr.  Curtis 

upon  the  erection  of  the  Curtis _ 

ing,  in  the  square  bounded  by  6th, 
Walnut  and  Sansom  streets. 

Many  other  equally  interesting 
velopments  preceded  the  completion  $ 
the  present  Curtis  Building  in  19li 
While  achieving  his  great  success  wilt 
the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  Mr.  Cnrti 
kept  constantly  in  mind  his  plan  to  pob 
lish  a  magazine  for  men  in  which  woolj 
appear  business  articles  and  storie 
similar  to  those  of  Richard  B.  KimUfi, 
which  he  had  enjoyed  while  still  a  drj 
goods  clerk.  He  saw  romance  in  ij 
industry  and  believed  that,  properh 
presented,  it  would  have  a  similar  ap 
peal  to  others  engaged  in  the  great  fas¬ 
cinating  game  of  business.  With  tia 
idea  in  view  he  purchased,  in  1897,  tfa 
Saturday  Evening  Post. 

To  many  of  his  friends  this  appeare 
at  the  time  as  the  most  daring  of  il 
the  Curtis  ventures.  The  .Satunfar 
Evening  Post  was  then  a  little-kno« 
paper,  although  it  had  been  founded  Iw 
Benjamin  Franklin  back  in  1728  ast^ 
Pennsylvania  Gazette,  and  had 
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missed  an  issue  since  the  evacuatioa  J 
Philadelphia  during  the  Revolutki 
During  the  intervening  years  it  id 
passed  through  many  hands  until,  whel 
Mr.  Curtis  came  to  Philadelphia,  ittif 
owned  by  Albert  Smyth. 

When  Smyth  died  in  1897  the  pape 
was  offered  to  Mr.  Curtis  by  a  repre 
sentative  of  Smyth’s  sister  and 
heir.  After  serious  consideration  ^ 
agreed  to  the  purchase  terms,  and  m 
imprint  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  C» 
pany  was  affixed  to  the  next  w«ti| 
issue.  His  friends  remained  pessimii 
tic.  They  described  the  paner  as 
singed  cat,”  but  the  new  owner  kept  bii 
counsel  and  started  an  immediate  pro" 
gram  of  expansion. 

Soon  after  the  transfer  of  the  magi] 
zine  Mr.  Curtis  sought  the  service 
Arthur  S.  Hardy,  of  New  York, 
editor.  During  this  period  he  took  kl 
his  employ  a  then  comparatively  ffil 
known  young  man  named  George  Haj 
ace  Lorimer.  The  publisher  had  ar 
ranged  to  meet  Hardy  in  Paris,  butbel 
fore  he  sailed  he  found  that  Lorirat 
was  making  so  great  a  success  in  ft 
editorial  work  assigned  to  him  that,!  ,  , 
he  later  explained,  he  did  not  much  caf  *  _ 
whether  he  got  Hardy  or  not.  A 
events  developed.  Hardy,  who  had  a  . 
tered  the  diplomatic  service,  was  ss  ^  ; 
to  a  distajtt  ca^tal  and  the  expecte 
meeting  failed  to  take  place. 

Finally,  with  Mr.  Lorimer  pernn 
nently  in  charge,  the  publisher  and  th 
editor  started  a  long  and  difficult  can- 
paign  to  make  the  magazine  a  succ» 

Like  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  it  wr 
widely  advertised.  Huge  deficits 
up,  to  be  carried  for  a  while  out 
profits  from  the  Journal.  Eventu^ 
the  new  magazine  achieved  popularitf 
and  circulation  multiplied  until  its  ptfr 
ent  high  total  was  reached.  In  1911  b 
purchased  the  Country  Gentlemm  aif 
by  similar  methods  established  it  on 
successful  basis.  During  that  yW| 
also,  the  Curtis  Building  was  co^ 
pleted  and  the  three  publications  wfll 
housed  in  their  present  imposing  how 

On  October  28,  1932,  at  his  requW 
Mr.  Curtis  was  relieved  of  his  duties  »f 
president  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co& 
pany  and  became  chairman  of  the  bosw 
of  directors.  He  was'  succeeded  > 
president  by  George  Horace  Lorina 
the  first  vice-president  of  the  compW 
and  editor  of  the  Saturday  Evenk 
Post. 

Although  not  a  native  of 
phia,  Mr.  Curtis  was  always  inter^ 
in  and  proud  of  the  city’s  institution 
Particularly  had  he  followed  the  M 
tunes  of  the  Public  Ledger  since  M 
distant  day  when  a  picture  of  its 
ing  had  kindled  his  imagination. 
its  ownership  had  been  transferred  t| 
(Continued  on  page  54) 
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MECHANICAL  TALKS  CENTER  ON  COLOR 

Volume  of  Color  Advertising  Waits  on  Demonstration  Dailies  Can  Handle  It,  Agency  Man 
Tells  A.N.P.A.  Conference — Publisher  Urges  Renewed  Effort 

PITTSBURGH,  June  8— The  print-  By  JOHN  W.  PERRY  the  plant”  with  occasional  outings  and 

line  of  color  advertisements  in  news-  ^  •  j  v  t.  j-.  r.r  i  •  .  dinners.  Discussions  at  these  afiairs 

“  “  tion  said  that  page  sizes  and  screens  Kuhn,  managing  editor,  Washington  -  ■  • 


ling  of  color  advertisements  in  news- 
(Bpers  was  treated  comprehensively 
at  the  Seventh  Annual  Mechanical  Con- 
ftrence  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  here  this  week. 

V.  Winfield  Challenger,  manager  of 
the  printing  department,  N,  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  after  describing  the  technical  angle 
of  printing  color  advertisements  on 
newsprint,  told  the  conference  that  ad- 
lertising  agencies  were  ready  to  throw 
considerable  business  into  newspapers 
when  they  demonstrate  generally  that 
they  are  able  to  handle  color  in  an  ex¬ 
peditious  and  effective  manner. 

Carl  W.  Jones,  publisher,  Minneapolis 
Joitmal,  criticized  the  newspapers  for 
failing  to  overcome  the  difficulties  at¬ 
tendant  on  color  printing  in  newspapers, 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  job  could 
be  done  effectively  if  the  mechanical 
forces  attacked  the  problem  in  a  spirit 
(rf  “accomplishing  the  impossible,”  and 
urged  that  newspapers  study  the  science 
of  color  thoroughly  in  order  to  under¬ 
stand  what  it  is  that  the  advertisers  are 
trying  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Challenger’s  and  Mr.  Jones’ 
papers  appear  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

The  conference  closed  today  after 
diree  days  of  spirited  and  helpful  dis¬ 
cussions  on  many  phases  of  mechanical 
activity.  Economy  of  operation  was  the 
keynote  of  the  meeting,  although  bet¬ 
ter  printing  of  newspapers  was  discussed 
from  many  angles.  TTie  attendance  was 
large— about  180  were  registered — and 
shop  talk  was  the  rule  for  the  three  days 
(rf  the  convention.  Sessions  were  held 
at  the  William  Penn  Hotel.  The  con- 
dnding  session  was  held  this  "afternoon 
with  talks  by  representatives  of  six 
annufacturers  of  ‘‘flying  pasters.” 

One  of  the  direct  results  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was  the  decision  to  attempt, 
through  a  committee,  to  standardize  the 
Ikiclcness,  moisture  content,  and  dimen¬ 
sions  of  dry  mats,  in  order  that  possible 
emoomies  in  dry-mat  costs  might  be 
ejected.  A  survey  of  dry-mat  specifica¬ 
tions,  made  by  W.  E.  Wines,  manager 
of  the  mechanical  department,  which 
was  presented  at  this  meeting  led  to 
this  decision. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  this  year 
ns  a  luncheon  to  the  delegates  pre- 
stnted  by  the  newspaper  publishers  of 
Pittsburgh.  T.  R.  Williams,  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Newspaper  Publishers’  As- 
todation,  and  former  President  of  the 
AN.P.A.,  presented  the  invitation  to 
attend  this  luncheon  at  the  opening  ses- 
lion  of  the  conference. 

Perhaps  overtopping  all  other  matters 
B  interest  was  the  discussion  of  color 
afrertising  at  this  morning’s  session. 
The  arjnual  exhibit  of  advertiement 
Jtirting  in  the  various  newspapers, 
which  included  color  advertisements  for 
the  first  time  this  year,  enhanced  this 
interest. 

After  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr.  Challenger 
W  made  their  talks,  Dwight  L. 
Monaco,  production  manager,  Gardner 
Advertising  Company,  and  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  A.N.P.A. 
and  the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  made  the  report  for 
the  committee.  He  said  that  the  com- 
tnittee  had  abandoned  the  possibility  of 
issuing  a  report  on  the  printability  of 
certain  national  advertising  copy,  when, 
ffter  questioning  A.N.P.A.  members, 
it  ws  discovered  that  there  was  wide 
wijition  among  publishers  as  to  what 
type  of  copy  was  best  fitted  to  news- 
Peper  repr^uction. 

He  suggested  that  better  printing  cf 
*dvertising  could  be  achieved  if  news- 
P^rs  would  coiKentrate  on  standard¬ 
ising  paper  quality  and  color  inks. 

Mr.  Challenger  previously  had  urged 
^  same  standardization,  and  in  addi- 


should  be  standardized. 


(D.  C.)  Evening  Star,  and  Paul  Bel- 


In  the  ensuing  discussion,  A.  H.  lamy,  editor,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
Burns,  mechanical  superintendent.  New  Mr.  Kuhn  said  he  was  impressed  that 
York  Herald  Tribune,  criticized  adver-  fundamental  economy  lay  not  in  the 


Active  on  A.  N.  P.  A.  mechanical  program,  left  to  right,  F.  H.  Keefe,  publisher, 
Newburgh-Beacon  (N.  Y.)  News;  Oliver  Owen  Kuhn,  managing  editor,  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star,  and  W.  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the  mechanical 
department  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A. 


tising  agencies  for  leading  advertisers 
to  expect  the  same  printed  results  in  a 
newspaper  as  are  shown  in  the  en¬ 
graver’s  proof  of  a  certain  advertise¬ 
ment,  which  was  probably  made  on  a 
flat-bed  press.  The  rotary  press,  Mr. 
Burns  said,  cannot  carry  the  body  of 
ink  and  cannot  get  the  brilliant  color 
effects. 

John  W.  Park,  production  manager, 
Chicago  Tribune,  agreed  with  Air. 
Burns  and  said  that  agencies  should 
not  show  pictures  that  are  impossible  to 
produce  on  newsprint  at  high  speed  to 
advertisers. 

Mr.  Challenger  concurred  that  the 
majority  of  agencies  did  pull  their 
proofs  under  very  favorable  condi¬ 
tions,  but  said  that  they  recognized 
this  fact,  and  did  not  expect  100  per 
cent  perfection  from  newspapers. 

It  was  suggested  at  this  session  that 
agencies  give  some  leeway  to  newspap¬ 
ers  for  register  where  they  have  special 
color  attachments. 

The  convention  opened  Tuesday 
morning  with  talks  by  Oliver  Owen 


obvious  things  but  was  builded  on  the 
foundation  of  personal  cooperation.  This 
is  a  subject,  he  said,  that  is  too  often 
overlooked.  “Too  many  publishers  and 
department  heads,”  he  said,  “give  co¬ 
operation  only  lip  service.”  The  ad¬ 
dresses  of  Mr.  Kuhn  and  Mr.  Bellamy 
are  quoted  at  length  on  another  page. 

Charles  F.  Hart,  mechanical  super¬ 
intendent,  New  York  Times,  comment¬ 
ing  on  the  editor’s  remarks,  said  that 
co-operation  between  editorial  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments  opened  up  a  new 
field  of  economical  achievement.  Mr. 
Hart  felt  that  the  depression  had  al¬ 
ready  proven  profitable  in  many  re¬ 
spects  in  that  it  had  served  to  bring 
newspaper  departments  closer  together. 
He  told  of  how  the  editorial,  circula¬ 
tion  and  mechanical  departments  of  the 
Times  had  cooperated  to  cut  down  idle 
press  time  with  great  savings. 

Frank  Parker,  mechanical  superinten¬ 
dent,  Staten  Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance, 
said  that  on  his  newspaper  this  co¬ 
operation  had  been  sought  systematically 
by  organizing  a  club  of  “everyone  in 
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the  plant”  with  occasional  outings  and 
dinners.  Discussions  at  these  affairs 
were  informal,  but  he  noted,  he  said, 
that  mechanical  performance  was  much 
better  since  the  club  had  been  organ¬ 
ized.  He  told  of  one  plant  he  had  vis¬ 
ited  where  there  was  poor  production 
because  there  was  an  unfriendly  spirit 
between  dpartments.  When  this  had 
been  bettered,  he  said,  performance 
picked  up. 

A  specific  example  of  how  coopera¬ 
tion  brought  good  results  to  one  news¬ 
paper  was  told  by  S,  H.  Kauffmann, 
assistant  business  manager,  Washing¬ 
ton  Star.  A  careful  survey,  he  said, 
showed  that  it  was  possible  for  the 
editorial  department  to  get  its  time 
copy  into  the  composing  room  in  ad¬ 
vance  so  that  it  could  be  set  up  before 
publication. 

The  same  experience  was  detailed  by 
Russell  B.  Miller,  assistant  mechanical 
superintendent,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pan¬ 
tograph.  Feature  copy  on  the  Panta- 
graph,  he  said,  was  sent  to  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  early  in  the  week.  He  said 
that  his  newspaper  had  weekly  meet¬ 
ings  of  department  heads,  with  the 
publisher  appointing  committees  to  look 
into  recurrent  problems,  and  that 
through  this  means  cooperation  had 
been  achieved. 

W.  V.  Cowgill,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  Cleveland  News,  cited  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  newspaper,  keyed  to  pro¬ 
duce  about  90  columns  of  news  mat¬ 
ter  a  day,  being  called  upon  without 
warning  to  produce  115  columns.  He 
felt  that  if  the  editorial  department 
would  advise  the  composing  room  when 
there  is  an  extraordinary  load  of  work 
to  be  done  it  would  effect  considerable 
saving. 

The  question  of  what  kind  of  rules 
to  make  for  co-operation  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  length.  Many  felt  that  set 
rules  would  do  little  good,  but  that 
the  establishment  of  friendly  relations 
would  do  much  more  good  than  any¬ 
thing  else.  Mr.  Kuhn  was  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  informal  contact  throughout  a 
newspaper  office  was  the  thing  to  strive 
for.  “Rules  are  no  good,”  he  said. 

H.  AI.  Hall,  business  manager,  James¬ 
town  Journal,  praised  the  conference 
for  its  efforts  to  achieve  coordination 
between  departments,  but  urged  them 
to  remember  that  rules  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  often  have  to  be  abro¬ 
gated  because  of  the  unique  nature  of 
the  news  product. 

Frederick  H.  Keefe,  publisher,  New¬ 
burgh-Beacon  (N.  Y.)  News,  speaking 
as  a  publisher,  said  his  organization 
had  found  that  if  they  got  together 
periodically  to  “fight  it  out”  the  produc¬ 
tion  and  efficiency  of  the  plant  was  in¬ 
creased. 

“Remember  that  in  back  of  every 
machine  there  is  a  man,”  D.  N.  Slep, 
president,  Altoona  (Pa.)  Mirror,  said. 
He  spoke  spiritedly  about  the  coopera¬ 
tive  efforts  of  the  mechanical  men,  and 
urged  good  feeling  to  overcome  faults 
that  come  from  human  weaknesses. 

Mr.  Bellamy  was  asked  many  ques¬ 
tions  about  overset  matter,  and  the  dis¬ 
cussion  that  ensued  covered  practically 
every  angle  of  this  subject.  John  E. 
Alartin,  production  manager.  New  York 
Sun,  said  that  metropolitan  papers  were 
often  greatly  overset  day  after  day — as 
much  as  from  80  to  100  columns.  The 
copy  control  system  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  mentioned  by  Mr.  Bel¬ 
lamy  in  his  speech,  was  touched  upon. 

Others  contributing  to  this  sympo¬ 
sium  included  E.  J.  Andrews,  manager 
of  the  photo-engraving  department, 
Decatur  (Ill.)  Herald  and  Review,  who 
told  of  a  plan  whereby  his  department 
knows  at  all  times  how  many  cuts  have 
been  scheduled  for  certain  editions ; 
Philip  Pezdertz,  composing  room  su- 
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perintendent,  Cincinnati  Timcs-Star, 
who  said  that  he  was  getting  time  copy 
two  weeKs  in  advance;  W.  J.  Morrison, 
press  room  superintendent,  CIcz'cland 
News,  and  Horace  H.  Parker,  press 
foreman,  Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium- 
Item. 

The  members  were  enthusiastic  over 
the  results  of  this  conference  with  edi¬ 
torial  departments,  and  discussed  means 
of  disseminating  the  minutes  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  among  editorial  men.  Editorial 
executives  were  criticized  for  failing  to 
co-operate  at  times  with  the  mechanical 
departments,  but  generally  speaking,  it 
was  felt  that  much  good  would  come  of 
instituting  new  cordial  relations.  One 
member  said  that  if  the  mechanical  su¬ 
perintendent  makes  a  business  of  getting 
along  with  the  managing  editor,  he  will 
find  most  of  his  troubles,  due  to  thought¬ 
lessness,  would  come  to  an  end. 

William  L.  Fanning,  treasurer  of  the 
Westchester  (N.  Y.)  Newspapers,  pre¬ 
sided  at  this  session. 

At  the  afternoon  session  on  Tuesday 
the  co-operative  idea  was  carried  fur¬ 
ther,  with  talks  by  Richard  L.  Huehne, 
art  director,  Pittsburgh  Press,  and  Leon 
A.  Link,  composing  room  superintend¬ 
ent.  Des  Moines  Register-Tribune. 

Mr.  Huehne  told  of  economies  worked 
out  by  the  newspapers  he  represented, 
starting  with  equipping  a  number  of 
reporters  with  cameras.  This  left  the 
art  department  more  time  for  his  work, 
he  said,  and  gave  it  a  better  chance  to 
plan  its  work. 

“It  was  decided,”  Mr.  Huehne  said, 
“to  create  a  picture  or  news  art  editor 
who  is  notified  in  advance  of  the  photo¬ 
graphing  staff's  activities  and  is  kept 
informed  as  to  what  art  is  likely  to 
come  in  on  a  news  break  or  regular 
news,  so  that  he  can  have  his  plans  laid 
and  submitted  to  the  editors  or  writers. 
He  also  plans  to  arrange  his  art  so  that 
instead  of  sending  to  the  engraver  eight 
or  ten  copies  requiring  that  many  nega¬ 
tives  he  arranges  so  they  can  all  be 
made  in  the  same  focus  at  one  time, 
thereby  eliminating  much  handling,  ma¬ 
terial  and  time,  as  well  as  a  lot  of  extra 
negatives  and  stripping-in  film  of  odd¬ 
sized  photos  on  a  layout. 

“Much  the  same  plan  is  followed  in 
regular  news  photos  whether  they  be 
one,  two,  four  or  five  columns.  All  art 
pieces  are  proportioned  so  as  to  enable 
the  engraver  to  photograph  a  number  of 
copies  at  one  time  instead  of  singly.  A 
few  minutes  before  the  art  work  is 
finished,  the  engraver  is  notified  as  to 
the  number  of  pieces  being  sent  to  his 
department  which  enables  the  engraver 
to  have  his  camera  waiting  and  partly 
set  and  to  begin  preparing  the  proper 
size  glass  for  the  making  of  the  nega¬ 
tive.  Since  all  the  copies  have  been 
proportioned  to  one  size  they  require 
but  one  negative,  which  makes  the  sav¬ 
ing  here  quite  apparent  not  only  in 
material  but  in  time  as  well. 

“Previous  to  installing  this  method, 
our  records  show  that  out  of  about  50 
copies  handled  in  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment  40  negatives  or  exposures  were 
required,  and  since  it  takes  about  ten 
minutes  average  to  make  a  single  nega¬ 
tive  the  big  saving  is  here  evidenced.” 

Mr.  Huehne  also  told  of  a  new  and 
quicker  method  of  printing  the  en¬ 
graver’s  negative  on  the  zinc  used  in 
making  the  etching.  “The  old  method,” 
he  said,  “of  preparing  the  face  of  the 
zinc  to  make  it  sensitive  to  light,  called 
the  glue  top,  also  ink  top,  was  slow  and 
required  a  lot  of  time  in  preparation. 
In  fact  it  was  decidedly  impracticable  on 
metropolitan  papers  where  minutes 
count.”  He  then  described  the  “cold 
top”  enamel,  and  praised  its  time  sav¬ 
ing  merits  as  well  as  its  ability  to  ren¬ 
der  a  perfect  reproduction  of  a  negative 
dean  and  sharp. 

“Another  waste  of  time,  material  and 
disposition  is  the  printing  lamp,”  Mr. 
Huehne  went  on.  He  described  the 
latest  and  most  improved  single  arc 
lamp  today  giving  up  to  100,000  candle 
power,  with  which  an  average  plate  can 
be  printed  in  from  one-half  to  one  and 
one-half  minutes.  The  etcher  has  more 
time  to  give  the  plate  greater  care  and 


John  E.  Martin,  Neuj  York  Sun  (left),  and  B.  L.  Brill,  Philadelphia  Record, 
photographed  in  Pittsburgh  this  week. 


the  operating  cost  of  electricity  and  the  cent  developments  of  the  Semagraph. 
cost  of  carbons  are  cut  down  by  use  of  He  told  of  one  machine's  continuous 


the  improved  product,  he  said. 


operation  for  24  hours  which  yielded 


Much  can  be  done  in  the  matter  of  9,640  lines  of  seven-point  type,  and  with 
economy  in  preparing,  the  copy  for  the  no  dashes  or  “fat  matter.”  Improve- 


art  and  engraving  departments  “by  add-  ments  were  still  going  forward,  Mr. 


ing  common  sense  and  judgment  in  the  Johnson  wrote,  and  it  was  expected  that 
selection  of  subjects  and  considering  that  the  Semagraph  will  soon  be  in  produc- 


human,”  Mr.  Huehne  said. 


engraver  are  only  tion. 


Other  new  devices  which  were  dis- 


Mr.  Link’s  paper  is  covered  at  length  cussed  briefly  in  the  ensuing  discussion 


elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

In  the  ensuing  discussion  George  W. 
Holloway,  composing  room  superin- 


were  the  Typo-O-Writer,  which  trans¬ 
forms  the  typesetting  machine’s  key¬ 
board  to  the  typewriter  arrangement, 


tendent,  A’ai/iii7/e  Rawuer,  said  his  news-  and  the  All  Purpose  Lintotype. 


paper  had  rediKed  advertising  recon-  One  of  the  questions  that  came  up 


struction  costs  34  per  cent  in  the  past  w.is  whether  the  use  of  Bon  Ami  for 
15  months  by  a  system  now  in  use  cleaning  spacebands,  finishing  with 


whereby  the  advertiser  is  charged  for  graphite,  was  detrimental  to  the  bands, 
changing  his  advertisement.  He  was  The  opinion  was  that  it  was  detrimental. 


able  to  start  this  system,  he  sai<l,  after  McD.  Sinclair,  machinist,  Cleveland 
he  had  ascertained  the  facts  and  pre-  Plain  Dealer,  said  there  was  no  excuse 


sented  them  to  his  publisher.  Since  the  for  the  practice,  and  H.  C.  Zenke,  super¬ 
newspaper  began  collecting  this  charge,  intendent.  New  Yorker  Staats-Herold, 


the  reconstruction  work  has  been  greatly 
diminished,  he  said.  Mr.  Holloway  said 


concurred. 

Tuesday  evening  members  attending 


the  Banner  uses  stenographers  to  copy  the  conference  attended  a  lecture  and 
poor  press  association  copy,  thus  saving  demonstration  on  “Recent  Discoveries  in 


the  composing  room  much  time  and  Electrical  Research,”  by  Phillip  Thomas, 
money.  of  the  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manu- 


money. 

John  E.  Martin,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  New  York  Sun,  who  presided 


factoring  Company. 

The  Wednesday  morning  session 


at  this  session,  said  that  keen  competi-  started  with  a  talk  by  Edward  J.  Duffy, 
tion  often  made  attempts  to  improve  the  mechanical  superintendent,  Xeiv  York 


ad  reconstruction  problems  ineffectual.  Daily  Ncies,  on  how  to  achieve  econo- 


The  subject  of  proofreading  came  up  mies  in  the  press  room.  John  J.  Shea, 
for  spirited  discussion  after  Mr.  Hart,  mechanical  superintendent,  IVorccster 


of  the  .Vc«’  York  Times,  told  of  an  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette,  pre¬ 
increasing  number  of  typographical  sided. 


errors  in  newspaper.  “Is  proofreading  Stereotyping  problems  occupied  the 


a  lost  art  ?”  he  asked.  “This  is  certainly  spotlight  at  the  Wednesday  evening  ses- 


a  serious  thing  on  big  newspapers.”  He  sion.  R.  E.  Lent,  business  manager. 


l)ointed  out  that  some  statistical  papers  Jersey  City  Jersey  Journal,  presided. 


carried  fewer  errors  than  regular  news-  George  H.  Fuller,  stereotype  super¬ 


papers,  even  when  they  produced  under  intendent,  Cleveland  Press,  started  the 


similar  pressure. 


discussion  with  a  talk  on  possible  econ- 


Mr.  Martin  said  he  felt  that  the  cause  omies  in  the  stereotype  department.  He 
was  that  "the  old  time  proofreader  is  stressed  the  imperfections  of  the  stereo¬ 


passing  on”  and  that  the  new  ones  did  type  plate  and  how  they  affect  economy 


not  know  their  jobs  so  well.  The  copy  in  operation  on  the  press.  He  said  they 


holders,  he  said,  were  responsible  for  90  get  good  plates  up  to  the  cooling  pro¬ 
per  cent  of  the  trouble.  cess. 


Mr.  Keefe,  of  the  N ewburgh- Beacon  “We  cast  a  good  plate,  we  trim  it  ac- 


(N.  V.)  Neus,  told  of  his  experiments  curately  and  shave  it  accurately,”  he 
with  the  Teletypesetter,  illustrating  his  said,  “then  let  the  plate  proceed  to  be 


talk  with  lantern  slides.  His  address  cooled  by  cold  water  in  the  open  air. 


appears  in  other  columns. 


“I  do  not  think  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 


In  response  to  questions  Mr.  Keele  pose  that  a  hot  plate  cooled  in  this 
said  that  there  had  been  no  trouble  with  fashion  will  automatically  shape  itself 


the  union  over  the  Teletyjwsetter  as  to  make  a  good  fit  for  any  press  cylin- 
there  was  nothing  in  their  contract  der.  Of  course  the  manufacturers  say 


that  mentioned  the  new  device.  The  that  the  press  clips  will  make  this  plate 
girls  operating  the  perforating  machines,  fit  perfectly.  I  believe  some  of  the  im- 


he  said,  became  very  proficient  as  they  perfections  of  the  face  of  the  plate  are 
got  the  rhythm  of  the  machine.  They  caused  by  this  sudden  shock  of  cold 


were  hired,  he  said,  on  the  basis  water  in  the  cooling  process  and  these 
of  fM'oducing  1,600  lines  a  day,  and  were  imperfections  are  true  on  the  inside  of 


paid  more  as  they  picked  up  speed.  “The  a  plate.  A  series  of  plates  were  tested 
girls  are  more  accurate  than  the  aver-  by  locking  the  hot  plate  in  the  arch  of 


age  linotype  operator,”  he  said. 

W.  E.  Wines,  manager  of  the 


the  shaver  until  it  was  cold.  Then  the 
plate  was  shaved.  The  result  was  a 


A.N.P..-\.  mechanical  department,  read  plate  that  fit  the  press  o'linder  at  least 
a  letter  from  Curtis  B.  Johnson,  Char-  50  per  cent,  better,  apparently  showing 


lotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  telling  of  re-  that  the  'rocess  of  shaving  and  cooling 


should  be  reversed  and  plates  held  k 
rigid  position  while  being  cooled, 
plate  that  really  fits  the  cylinder  shook 
prove  an  economy  that  would  be  wtH 
worth  considering,  even  if  it  meant  tk 
purchase  of  added  equipment.  1  belietj 
for  one  thing,  it  would  mean  lougQ. 
wear  for  press  blankets,  less  newspr® 
waste,  and  give  the  pressman  a  betto 
opportunity  to  print  a  better  and  men 
consistently  uniform  newspaper,  andtk 
stereotyper  to  deliver  consistently  me 
uniform  plates  to  the  press  room. 

“Many  newspapers  appear  to  be  cot 
sidering  the  advisability  of  going 
inch  and  even  67-inch  newsprint  in  ordtt 
to  save  white  paper. 

“To  do  this  they  are  figuring  on  mon 
shrinkage  in  the  dry  mat.  As  we  knov 
the  average  shrinkage  today  is  imi 
to  Vi  inch;  now  they  are  consider^ 
going  to  a  full  H  inch  and  more  shriit. 
age  in  order  to  run  on  67-inch  newj. 
print.  This,  I  believe  to  be  excessm 
shrinkage  for  any  dry  mat.  It  is  bouaj 
to  cause  considerable  trouble  in  the  go- 
eral  handling  and  operation  of  the  sten- 
otype  department.  I  believe  it  will  ak 
cause  more  imperfections  in  the  faceot 
the  plate  because  the  more  moisture  tk 
more  shrinkage  so  more  distortions  an 
bound  to  occur  in  the  mat  which  nat 
urally  will  be  transferred  to  the  plate 

“I  believe  there  are  different  waji 
mechanically  to  do  this  job  of  newsprig 
saving  than  by  dry  mat  shrinkage.  Oi 
course  the  extreme  would  be  to  narroi 
the  type  column  and  then  use  a  mat 
with  less  shrinivage.  A  consideratki 
is  national  advertising  linage,  for  tk 
more  shrinkage  the  less  space  will  k 
charged  for  national  ads  that  only  pa; 
for  space  printed.  It  is  possible  tlm 
the  added  saving  of  newsprint  would  k 
onset  by  the  loss  in  national  advert#- 
ing  revenue.  It  may  also  be  possible 
that  if  this  saving  of  newsprint  is  doK 
mechanically  and  a  mat  is  used  vtib 
only  a  14-inch  or  Ji-inch  shrinkage  in 
width  that  over  a  period  of  one  year  tk 
national  •  advertising  linage  reveime 
might  show  an  increase. 

“This  might  be  worth  the  while  of  tbe 
A.N.P.A.  committee  to  investigate.” 

The  time-honored  question  as  to  what 
was  responsible  for  imperfect  fitting  of 
the  plate  on  the  press  cylinder  came  np 
following  Mr.  Fuller’s  remarks,  as  well 
as  the  question  as  to  what  caused  dis¬ 
tortion  of  the  plates. 

Edwin  H.  Evers,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  said 
it  was  his  observation  that  it  was  the 
automatic  shaver  that  gives  the  plate 
its  greatest  shock-causing  distortioa  He 
said  he  was  going  to  experiment  bj 
moving  the  shaver  eight  or  ten  feet 
away  from  the  casting  box,  moving  the 
plates  to  the  shaver  on  conveyors. 

Another  member  said  that  he  h^ 
found  that  the  use  of  hotter  water  in 
cooling  the  plates  eliminated  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  plate  in  the  machine. 

The  possibility  was  suggested  that 
newspapers  were  responsible  for  the  dii- 
tortion  of  the  plates  because  they  (fc- 
manded  a  certain  production  of  platet 
without  changing  the  metal  content  as 
might  be  consistent  with  increased  pro¬ 
duction. 

Mr.  Lent  told  of  a  vibrator  used  to 
agitate  the  metal  in  his  shop,  which, 
he  said,  had  done  much  to  eliminatt 
porous  plates.  This  was  operated,  he 
said,  on  the  theory  that  in  ^uring  the 
metal  air  bubbles  were  held  in  it  which 
could  be  released  by  mechanical  vibra¬ 
tion.  Others  told  of  their  experience 
with  vibrators,  a  numl^r  holding  that 
they  did  the  job  requirejl,  and  others 
taking  the  opposite  stand. 

Walter  S.  Elliott,  stereotype  forento 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  said  that  dis¬ 
tortion  in  most  cases  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  metal  was  not  hot  enough. 

Mr.  Elliott  told  of  how  he  saved  a 
total  of  158,700  cubic  feet  of  gas  in  hu 
stereotyping  department,  which  was  » 
great  interest  to  the  convention. 

Mr.  Wines  made  his  report  on  dry 
mat  specifications  at  this  session,  show¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety  of  dimensions  re 
quired  by  newspapers.  The  survey  w* 
(.Continued  on  page  50) 
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HOW  EDITORS  AND  PRINTERS  CO-OPERATE 

Complete  Mutual  Information,  Control  of  Overset,  Adherence  to  Schedules,  Clean  Copy,  Ac¬ 
claimed  By  Executives  In  Three-Cornered  Discussion  At  Pittsburgh 


CO-OPER.ATION  for  the  making  of 
a  better  newspaper  and  for  the  re¬ 
daction  of  operation  expense  was  the 
dominant  theme  of  a  three-cornered 
Iscnssion  on  how  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  composing  room  can  most 
efectively  work  together.  The  theory 
,as  stated  concisely  by  Oliver  Owen 
Kuhn,  managing  editor  of  the  Wash- 
^ton  (D.  C.)  Star,  and  the  practice 
*as  outlined  by  Paul  Bellamy,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dtaler,  for  the  editorial  side,  with  Leon 
K.  Link,  composing  room  superintend- 
fflt  ol  the  £>es  Moines  (la.)  Register- 
Tribune,  contributing  some  pointed  re¬ 
marks  from  the  manufacturing  view- 
point. 

“1  firjily  believe,”  said  Mr.  Kuhn, 
“that  this  spirit  of  community  suffi¬ 
ciency,  of  co-operation,  this  spirit  of 
complete  co-ordination  of  effort  is  not 
only  possible,  but  practical.  It  may  be 
fostered  and  furthered  by  the  publish¬ 
ers  of  this  country  if  they  would  but 
iigorously  and  forcefully  seek  to  elim¬ 
inate  self-seeking  on  the  part  of  in¬ 
dividuals  and  put  a  genuine  premium 
upon  co-operation.  The  departmental 
politician  should  go.  When  any  indi¬ 
vidual  in  a  large  or  a  small  organiza¬ 
tion  feels  that  he  can  undermine  and 
undercut,  something  is  wrong.  When 
any  executive  on  a  newspaper  feels  that 
be  can  operate  his  department  inde- 
poidently  of  ail  others,  one  who  has  no 
appreciation  of  general  problems,  one 
who  refuses  to  tolerate  helpful  sugges¬ 
tions,  then  that  executive  does  not  be¬ 
long  in  the  newspaper  business. 

“Newspaper  executives’  doors  should 
be  open,  not  so  much  in  a  physical 
sen»,  but  in  the  sensd  that  every  in¬ 
dividual  attached  to  the  organization  as 
a  whole  should  feel  free,  utterly  free, 
to  approach  any  executive  with  a  sug¬ 
gestion.  Impractical  as  many  of  these 
ideas  may  be,  nevertheless  the  creative 
energies  in  all  departments  are  free  and 
natrammeled.  It  is  a  spur  to  ingenuity 
ad  enterprise.  And  if  there  is  any- 
that  gives  the  average  American 
any  personal  satisfaction,  it  is  the  be- 
W  that  he  has  contributed  something 
to  the  sum  total  of  his  own  and  his 
fnn’s  success.” 

Mr.  Bellamy  opened  with  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  the  larger  problems  of  econ¬ 
omy  belonged  purely  in  the  realm  of  the 
publisher’s  decision  and  that  the  present 
conference  was  concerned  with  the  re¬ 
duction  of  waste  in  necessary  daily  oper¬ 
ations. 

‘I  should  like  to  start  with  a  short 
doassion  of  overset,”  Mr,  Bellamy 
ai  “In  our  office  we  distinguish  be- 
fno  net  overset  and  gross  overset. 
•'Ct  overset  is  type  which  has  been 
*t  but  not  used  in  any  edition.  .  This 
ubad,  jnd  we  try  our  best  to  hold  it 
“low  as  possible,  and  to  eliminate 
“M  kind  of  overset.  Gross  overset 
us  is  the  total  overset,  including 
Wh  type  which  has  not  been  used  in 
edition  and  type  which  is  used  in 
c*  edition,  but  is  not  used  in  the  final 
^n.  We  do  not  feel  so  badly  about 
d®  kind  of  overset,  because  most  of 
*  MS  been  incurred  as  the  result  of 
dchberate  editorial  decision  to  publish 
Jc^in  amount  of  material  of  the 
^est  interest  to  one  portion  of  our 
and  of  slight  interest  to  others, 
lu  the  last  analysis  the  control  of 
comes  down  to  editorial  guts, 
uncertain  and  faltering  editor  puts 
ptnthing  into  type  for  fear  he  will 
Mve  out  something  worth  while,  but 
competent  editor  selects  as  he  goes 
and  uses  his  waste  basket  freely. 
1  was  greatly  impressed  several 
years  ago  with  the  system  for  overset 
'^ol  which  had  been  evolved  by  the 
•  w  York  Herald  Tribune.  The 
s^ming  principle  is  constant,  unre- 
control.  In  the  first  place,  the 


space  to  be  allocated  to  various  depart¬ 
ments  and  to  various  kinds  of  news  is 
carefully  figured  in  advance,  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  control  set  up 
sees  that  the  operation  is  always  kept 
within  bounds.  We  do  not  have  as 


that  is  breaking,  or  scheduled  to  break, 
and  find  out  the  latest  possible  moment 
that  he  must  have  the  story  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  On  occasions  too  frequent 
to  mention  I  have  been  fortunate  enough 
to  have  the  foreman  of  the  composing 


Oliver  O.  Kuhn 
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elaborate  a  system,  but  have  evolved 
one  which  we  believe  fairly  well  suits 
our  own  case.  The  available  space 
is  figured  carefully  at  the  beginning 
of  the  evening  by  the  ^night  editor  and 
allocated  to  the  various  desks.  Every 
page  in  the  paper  is  dummied  and  this 
is  a  great  aid  to  control.  On  ordinary- 
nights  we  do  not  have  much  trouble 
with  overset,  but  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  is  a  series  of  ordinary  nights, 
punctuated  by  a  lot  of  extraordinary 
nights,  and  the  difficult  problems  arise 
on  extraordinary  nights.  When  the 
flash  comes  in  on  the  kidnapping  of 
the  Lindbergh  baby  at  10 :30  p.  m.,  or 
thereabouts,  and  the  city  desk,  tele¬ 
graph  desk,  financial  desk,  state  desk 
and  sport  desk  have  pretty  well  filled 
their  space,  or  worked  out  plans  for 
filling  it,  we  are  confronted  with  an 
overset  problem  of  the  first  water,  and 
I  do  not  know  any  way  to  avoid  over¬ 
set  under  those  circumstances.  We 
have  found  it  helpful,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  detail  one  of  the  as¬ 
sistant  night  editors  to  stand  at  the 
composing  room  end  of  the  copy  tube 
and  subject  all  the  copy  which  goes  up 
from  that  moment  on  to  an  additional 
and  severe  scrutiny  over  and  above  the 
examination  which  it  has  had  at  the 
various  desks.  This  Lord  High  Ex¬ 
ecutioner  is  likely  to  make  himself 
unpopular  with  all  the  desks  when  he 
functions  most  effectively,  but  his  ser¬ 
vice  is  valuable. 

“In  addition  to  the  money  which  may 
be  saved  by  keeping  overset  to  a  mini¬ 
mum,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  saving 
in  the  more  skillful  handling  and  pre¬ 
paration  of  copy  in  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment. 

".■\nother  field  for  greater  cooperation 
between  the  editorial  and  mechanical 
departments  is  in  timing  our  operation. 
If  we  keep  the  flow  of  copy  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  constant  and  adequate,  then 
the  make-up  editors  can  get  the  pages 
to  the  stereotype  department  and  avoid 
that  bunching  of  pages  at  the  close  of 
each  edition  which  results  not  only  in 
going  late  but  in  poor  stereotyping  which 
requires  new  mats  and  new  plates.  The 
responsibility  for  correct  timing  lies,  of 
course,  with  the  editor  in  charge  of  the 
operation.  Each  one  of  such  editors 
worth  his  salt  has  to  develop  a  kind  of 
sixth  sense  which  warns  him  in  advance 
that  he  is  getting  into  a  hole  on  his 
production  and  he  had  better  do  some¬ 
thing  at  once.  The  foreman  of  the 
composing  room,  the  head  make-up  and 
even  the  copy  cutter,  can  be  of  the  ut¬ 
most  service  to  the  editor  in  charge  in 
keeping  him  aware  of  the  progress  of 
the  whole  operation  during  the  hours 
of  production. 

“The  relations  of  the  editor  in  charge 
with  the  composing  room  should  be  of 
such  a  character  that  he  can  go  to  the 
mechanical  head  at  any  time  and  describe 
the  situation  with  regard  to  a  big  story 


room  offer  to  perform  what  is  little 
short  of  miracles,  and  to  have  him  carry 
them  through. 

“We  can  save  money  by  eliminating 
unnecessary  makeovers.  On  the  whole 
I  have  found  that  editors,  probably  tend 
to  make  over  news  stories  more  fre¬ 
quently  than  necessary,  and  most  com¬ 
posing  room  foremen  would  not  make 
over  often  enough. 

“Just  as  in  the  case  of  overset,  so, 
too,  in  the  matter  of  makeovers,  the 
whole  thing  comes  down  to  editorial 
judgment  and  guts. 

“In  the  matter  of  news  photographs, 
one  of  my  associates  has  always  main¬ 
tained  that  editors  are  peculiarly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  self-delusion  on  this  subject 
and  he  makes  the  point  with  regard  to 
our  picture  page  that,  so  long  as  a 
picture  intended  for  the  morning  Plain 
Dealer  is  a  new  picture,  as  far  as  local 
publication  elsewhere  in  our  field  is 
concerned,  it  does  not  make  a  conti- 
nential's  difference  whether  the  picture 
came  in  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  early 
evening,  or  was  sent  by  telephoto  at 
midnight.  He  asserts  that  the  deter¬ 
mining  factor  is  the  value  of  the  picture 
itself.  I  think  he  is  perfectly  right  and 
I  think  that  we  do  tend  sometimes  to 
feel  that,  just  to  show  we  are  on  the 
job  every  minute,  we  have  to  have  a 
quantity  of  new  pictures  coming  in  for 
the  city  edition  which  in  some  cases  are 
probably  not  as  interesting  to  the  reader 
as  some  of  the  pictures  which  we  threw 
out. 

“Let  me  offer  a  few  specific  sugges¬ 
tions  taken  out  of  our  own  experience 
and  bearing  on  co-operation  between  the 
editorial  department  and  the  photo¬ 
engraving  room. 

"(1)  W'^e  decided  a  number  of  years 
ago  to  use  standard  sized  prints.  When 
a  photographer  returns  from  an  assign¬ 
ment,  his  negatve  is  inspected  by  the 
art  editor  and  decision  made  then  and 
there  as  to  whether  the  print  should  be 
one,  two,  or  three  columns  wide,  or 
more.  W'hatever  size  is  determined 
uiKin,  the  print  is  made  by  the  photo¬ 
grapher  so  that  it  will  stand  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  one-half  or  one-third,  and  all 
other  prints  to  be  used  in  the  same  lay¬ 
out  are  made  to  take  the  same  reduction. 

“(2)  In  the  art  department  a  stan¬ 
dard-sized  layout,  or  mask,  is  made. 
The  reduction  of  these  layouts  is  also 
either  one-half  or  one-third.  When 
three  prints  are  photographed  by  the 
engraver  for  a  single  layout,  only  one 
operation  of  the  engraver’s  camera  is 
necessary  because  all  of  the  prints  will 
be  reduced  the  same  amount.  When 
several  layouts  are  photographed,  all 
of  the  masks,  or  layouts,  will  be  re¬ 
duced  by  the  same  amount,  resulting  in 
only  one  operation  there.  In  many 
newspaper  plants,  I  have  reason  to  be¬ 
lieve,  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to 


the  standardization  of  prints  and  lay¬ 
outs  in  their  early  stages. 

“(3)  We  have  found  cooperation 
essential  between  the  make-up  editor 
ment  and  the  engraving  room  in  regard 
to  the  timing  of  cuts  for  various 
editions. 

“(4)  Further  cooperation  we  find 
essential  between  the  make  up  editor 
and  the  foreman  of  the  engraving  room, 
that  the  latter  may  be  kept  informed  at 
all  times  as  to  the  order  in  which  the 
cuts  on  a  given  flat  should  be  com¬ 
pleted. 

By  this  means  the  cuts  that  are  to  be 
used  on  a  page  that  goes  to  the  stereo¬ 
typing  room  early  in  the  evening  are 
finished  first,  and  those  that  go  on  the 
later  pages  are  finished  later. 

“(5)  There  should  be  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  the  editorial  and  engraving  de¬ 
partments  as  to  the  making  of  emer¬ 
gency  cuts.  These  are  the  cuts,  the 
copy  for  which  reaches  us  after  our 
usual  deadline  for  a  given  edition.  As 
soon  as  the  art  editor  knows  at  what 
time  such  a  print  will  be  ready  he  noti¬ 
fies  the  foreman  of  the  engraving  room 
at  once.  This  often  makes  it  possible 
to  reserve  a  place  on  a  flat  which  is 
going  through  for  an  early  edition  and 
obviates  the  necessity  for  a  special  plate. 

“These  various  methods  of  coopera¬ 
tion  can  also  be  very  effective  between 
the  Sunday  Magazine  department  and 
the  engraving  room.  Of  course,  there 
is  some  variation  there. 

“In  the  long  run,  the  most  importarit 
factor  in  determining  whether  an  edi¬ 
torial  department  cooperates  effectively, 
and  therefore  economically,  with  the 
mechanical  departments  of  the  news¬ 
paper,  is  the  morale  of  the  newspaper  as 
a  whole.  I  have  been  singularly  fort¬ 
unate  in  my  newspaper  life  in  having 
the  opportunity  of  working  with  me¬ 
chanical  departments  which  get  just 
as  excited  over  a  really  big  news  story 
as  the  editorial  or  circulation  depart¬ 
ments  When  this  happy  situation  pre¬ 
vails  the  details  of  coordination  are 
prettv  sure  to  work  themselves  put 
satisfactorily.  But  they  cannot  be  left 
to  themselves.  , 

“We  get  very  valuable  results  trom 
weekly  meetings  of  our  production 
board,  made  up  of  representatives  from 
the  various  mechanical  departments,  in 
which  the  editorial  department  also  is 
represented.  At  these  meetings  the  de¬ 
tails  of  cooperation  are  worked  out.  it 
you  are  going  to  do  any  job  well  you 
have  to  be  aware  of  it  constantly.  It 
has  to  burn  itself  into  your  conscious¬ 
ness  so  that  you  never  entirely  forget ‘t, 
no  matter  how  busy  you  are  in  other 

^^^I'^have  made  a  practice  of  occasioiv 
ally  sending  one  of  our  editorial  staff 
most  familiar  with  mechanical  problems 
to  other  cities,  with  no  more  definite 
assignment  than  to  spend  an  evening  m 
somebody  else’s  editorial  <lepartment 
and  study  the  latest  operating  methods. 

Mr.  Link  urged  the  establishment  by 
the  A.N.P.A.  Mechanical  Depart¬ 
ment  of  a  standard  cost  system  for 
newspaper  composing  rooms,  a  system 
which  should  indicate  m  hours  or  other 
comparable  units  the  elements  entering 
into  newspaper  production,  breaking 
down  the  various  divisions  of  newspaper 
composition  and  separating  time  devoted 
to  actual  production  of  the  paper  trcm 
work  not  actually  entering  into  the 
making  of  the  paper.  Most  systems 
now  available  for  indicating  page  costs 
were  worthless  from  the  composing 
room  standpoint,  he  said,  because  they 
considered  only  type  that  appeared  in 
print  and  neglected  type  which  was  set 
but  not  used— an  item  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  of  especial  importance  under 
present  operating  conditions. 

He  referred  brieflv  to  the  matters 
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mentioned  by  Messrs.  Kuhn  and  Bell¬ 
amy-clean  copy,  importance  of  keeping 
to  a  time  schedule,  and  the  necessity  for 
complete  mutual  information  as  to  pro¬ 
gress  of  work  between  the  editor  in 
charge  and  the  composing  room  execu¬ 
tive. 

“One  of  the  greatest  wastes  in  most 
composing  rooms  today  is  caused  by  the 
tremendous  amount  of  reconstruction 
that  is  permitted  on  advertising,”  he 
continued  “Many  composing  rooms  are 
laboratories  where  the  advertiser  works 
out  his  ideas.  His  first  proof  is  the 
starting  point  in  the  preparation  of  the 
ad,  and  sometimes  the  ad  is  reset  sev¬ 
eral  times  before  it  is  finally  given  the 
advertiser’s  O.  K. 

“When  the  plumber,  the  bricklayer,  the 
carpenter  or  the  painter  has  followed  the 
plan  and  the  buyer  demands  that  the 
job  be_  altered  he,  the  buyer,  pays  for 
it  and  it  is  right  he  should  pay.  I  hope 
the  time  will  come  when  publishers  will 
demand  that  the  same  policies  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  newspaper  making. 

“Reconstruction  is  the  kind  of  work 
that  every  printer  hates  to  do  and  as  a 
result  it  moves  slower  than  original 
composition.  Let  me  ask  how  many  of 
you  are  in  a  position  to  show  the  pub¬ 
lisher  in  figures,  actual  facts,  just  what 
this  is  costing  him.  Your  cost  system 
should  show  that.  If  you  have  not 
checked  this  do  it  and  the  figures  may 
interest  you. 

“Every  composing  room  should  be  pro¬ 
vided  with  good  ad  copy  and  the  man¬ 
agement  should  help  you  to  get  it  It 
is  important  to  the  advertiser,  the  news- 
Mper  and  the  reader  that  this  be  done. 
Not  all,  but  many  errors  that  get  into 
news  stories  and  advertising  are  the 
result  of  late  copy  and  poor  copy. 
Many  times  late  advertising  copy  is  the 
result  of  negligence  or  an  oversight  on 
the  part  of  some  employe  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  departments. 

We  operate  on  a  page  closing 
schedule  and  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
that  we  are  always  closing  every  page 
on  time.  When  we  bunch  pages  and 
there  is  a  jam  the  reason  is  always 
rei»rted  to  the  management.  That  is 
quite  effective. 

“When  the  engraving  department  is 
late  getting  the  cuts  to  the  composing 
room  they  will  tell  you  that  it  takes  just 
so  long  for  chemicals  to  etch,  so  long  to 
photograph  and  so  long  to  develop  and 
they  are  right.  If  the  stereotyper  is 
late  getting  pages  to  the  press  room  he 
will  point  out  that  it  Ukes  so  long  to 
roll  a  mat,  so  long  to  pack  it  and  so 
long  to  cast  it  and  he  had  so  many  to 
handle  in  a  given  length  of  time,  ^me 
day  I  hope  that  the  composing  room 
will  be  able  to  get  across  the  idea  that 
it  takes  so  long  to  set  so  much  tj'pe, 
so  long  to  proof  read  it  and  so  long 
to  make  it  up  in  a  page. 

“I  think  that  every  department  sup¬ 
plying  copy  to  the  composing  room 
should  have  a  large  hourglass  placed 
in  some  conspicuous  place,  not  so  much 
as  a  means  of  telling  time  but  to  get 
across  the  idea  that  only  so  much  sand 
can  go  through  that  little  opening  at 
one  time  and  it  takes  an  hour  for  it 
all  to  get  through.  On  one  hand  we 
have  the  editorial  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments  trying  to  make  the  opening 
larger.  The  opening  is  in  this  case 
represented  by  the  number  of  employes 
and  equipment  in  the  composing  room. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  the  watch¬ 
dog  of  the  treasury  whose  business  it 
is  to  squeeze  the  hole  smaller.  The 
hourglass  has  it  on  us  in  one  respect. 
It  knows  how  much  sand  is  up  there 
to  come  through.  There  are  a  number 
of  newspaper  composing  rooms  that 
never  know.  Again  I  want  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  necessity  of  having  facts 
to  get  the  picture  in  shape  so  that  it 
can  be  presented  clearly  to  the  manage¬ 
ment. 

“New  ideas  will  not  sneak  into  your 
composing  room  when  you  are  not 
looking.  If  you  want  to  apply  the 
better  and  more  practical  meth^s  you 
have  to  go  out  and  get  them. 

“We  are  using  the  code  system  of 
ad  markup,  which  isn’t  anything  par- 
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ticularly  new  as  many  newspapers  have 
some  sort  of  code  for  markup.  It  does 
simplify  the  work  and  eliminates  mis¬ 
understandings  and  saves  time. 

“We  have  cards  on  all  ad  cabinets 
showing  shrinkage  of  mats  on  different 
size  ads,  width  of  ads  and  location  of 
all  type  faces.  The  type  cards  also 
show  the  series  and  sizes  on  machines 
and  in  cases.  It  is  especially  useful 
to  extra  help  and  quickly  familiarizes 
them  with  the  location  of  types,  borders 
and  other  material. 

“The  heads  of  the  composing  room, 
press  room,  stereotype  department  and 
engraving  and  art  department  meet 
every  morning  after  our  first  edition 
and  thoroughly  go  through  the  paper 
to  locate  all  defects  in  printing.  Poor 
printing  of  any  kind  is  immediately 
checked  up  and  steps  taken  to  elimi¬ 
nate  it  before  the  next  edition. 

“We  are  operating  on  the  monotype 
system  of  display  with  duplication  of 
all  24,  30  and  most  of  our  36  point  on 
the  keyboard  machines.  We  do  not  use 
any  can  storage.  All  the  type  is  placed 
directly  in  the  cases  as  it  is  cast  which 
eliminates  an  extra  handling.  It  also 
makes  it  possible  to  operate  more  effi¬ 
ciently  with  far  less  metal  tied  up  in 
storage. 

“We  have  plenty  of  type  and  strip 
material  and  operate  with  about  half 
or  a  third  of  the  metal  most  plants 
handling  the  same  amount  of  business 
seem  to  need  where  can  storage  is  used. 

“We  have  a  thorough  sch^ule  of 
routine  work  for  our  machinists,  and 
we  insist  that  the  schedule  be  followed. 
Every  detail  of  machine  upkeep  is  listed 
on  a  weekly  work  schedule  and  the  man 
who  does  each  job  signs  his  initial  on 
the  schedule  posted  in  the  ma^inists 
room.  This  centers  responsibility  and 
gets  the  trouble  before  it  happens.  As  a 
result  we  are  averaging  considerably 
less  than  one  machine  stop  per  machine 
per  shift.  The  system  has  cut  our  parts 
cost  to  less  than  a  third  of  what  it  was 
under  the  old  ‘get  it  as  it  happens’ 
method. 

“We  have  filled  all  the  agate  and  news 
magazines  on  our  machines  full  of  mats 
in  the  first  60  channels.  This  enabjes 
us  to  check  the  mat  loss  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  and  end  of  each  shift.  Every  week 
the  list  of  operators  showing  the  num¬ 
ber  of  days  worked  and  the  number  of 
mats  missing  is  posted  and  the  operators 
are  given  a  percentage  figured  similar 
to  a  baseball  batting  average.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  our  operators  go 
through  the  week  without  losing  or 
injuring  a  mat  as  a  result  of  this  rivalry. 
The  averages  are  printed  in  our  house 
organ  each  week.  We  have  operators 
who  have  gone  several  months  without 
losing  or  breaking  a  mat.  (}f  course 
this  has  also  eliminated  practically  all 
tight  lines  because  a  mat  injured  by  a 


of  a  base  machine  should  not  baffle  the 
engineers  forever. 

“During  the  last  two  or  three  yean 
many  plants  have  adopted  the  policy  of 
not  buying  anything.  There  arc  many 
good  devices  on  the  market^  that  will 
actually  save  money,  and  it  is  a 
if  we  do  not  take  them  on,  hard  timei 
or  no  hard  times.  In  fact  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  it  is  more  necessary  to  in. 
stall  money-saving  equipment  that  actu¬ 
ally  will  save  during  hard  times  tW 
it  is  during  good  times  because  it  h 
more  necessary  to  make  the  saving.” 
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tight  line  shows  up  against  the  oper¬ 
ator.  Our  average  for  the  last  three 
months  has  been  one  mat  lost  or  broken 
per  operator  for  every  seven  and  one- 
half  days  operati(Mi. 

“We  have  news  faces  in  our  head- 
letter  machines.  I  appreciate  that  is 
against  the  policy  of  many  composing 
room  men;  however,  we  are  getting 
continuous  production  and  not  interfer¬ 
ing  with  head-letter  composition.  That 
is  something  many  plants  are  not  get¬ 
ting  from  head-letter  machines. 

“We  have  been  using  high  leads  and 
slugs  throughout  for  about  two  years 
and  believe  there  are  many  benefits.  It 
makes  better  stereotype  mats  that  do 
not  break  down  as  soon  as  mats  made 
from  forms  with  low  slugs.  High  slugs 
also  acts  as  an  anchor  for  casts. 

“We  cast  all  our  larger  sizes  of  mono¬ 
type  on  smaller  size  bodies.  For  in¬ 
stance,  72-pt.  is  cast  on  a  60-pt.  body 
and  so  on  down  to  36-pt.  This  saves 
storage  space,  gets  faster  production 
from  the  casters,  provides  better  quality 
product  and  enables  us  to  work  up 
closer  to  the  lines  with  rule  or  type 
without  sawing  off  the  type.  The 
descenders  hang  over  on  the  high  slugs 
which  are  the  same  height  as  the  body 
of  the  character. 

“We  have  bulletin  boards  in  our  ad 
room,  news  section,  makeup  and  proof 
room,  kept  alive  and  timely  with  infor¬ 
mation,  suggestions  as  well  as  criticism. 

“I  think  that  the  publishers  might  do 
some  good  work  with  the  press  asso¬ 
ciations  if  they  would  insist  on  the 
standardization  of  all  forms  sent  in  for 
copy,  both  in  makeup  and  size.  Copy 
holders  on  typesetting  machines  all  over 
the  United  States  are  the  same  size,  and 
these  great  long  sheets  that  every  oper¬ 
ator  has  to  fold  and  unfold  a  half  dozen 
times  are  costing  newspapers  money 
by  loss  of  production.  It  seems  to  me 
another  case  of  saving  a  dime  and  spend¬ 
ing  a  dollar. 

“While  we  have  the  boys  on  the  pan, 
let’s  take  in  a  few  more  of  them. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  we  were  casting 
slugs  on  typesetting  machines  with  the 
same  casting  mechanism  that  we  are 
using  today.  Great  progress  has  been 
made  in  developing  other  parts  of  the 
machine.  Why  isn’t  something  done 
with  that  left-hand  side  ?  Most  machin¬ 
ists  will  agree  that  there  is  room  for 
improvement,  but  so  far  very  little  has 
been  accomplished. 

“We  need  a  base  casting  machine  that 
will  give  us  base  three  or  four  times  as 
fast  as  we  are  getting  it  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  machines.  Surely  someone  can  de¬ 
sign  a  machine  that  will  give  it  to  us 
in  quantity  and  quality.  They  have  been 
casting  stereotype  plates  for  a  long  time 
as  large  as  a  double  page  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  they  seem  to  print  and  are 
quite  accurate.  Certainly  the  question 


H.  M.  Bitner,  publisher  of  the  Pitis 
burgh  (Pa.)  Sun-Telegraph, hisheeat^ 
pointed  assistant  general  manager  in 
New  York  offices  of  the  Hearst  New. 
papers.  Mr.  Bitner  has  been  associate 
with  the  Hearst  newspapers  for  elewt 
years,  having  been  editor  and  publisliB 
of  the  Detroit  Times  prior  to  movigi 
to  Pittsburgh. 

W.  M.  Jacoby  will  succeed  Mr.  Bitner, 
For  the  past  fifteen  years  Mr.  Jacoky 
has  been  secretary  of  the  Retail  Mer 
chants  Association  of  Pittsburgh.  He 
was  formerly  an  editor  of  the  Pitt^ 
burgh  Dispatch  and  the  Pittsbwrik 
Leader.  He  is  now  head  of  the  (Sy 
Planning  Commission,  secretary  of  tlie 
Pittsburgh  Flood  Commission,  secretary 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Zoning  Board  aad 
director  of  the  Federal  Water -Wayi 
Commission. 
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PUBUSHER  ASKS  INJUNCTION 

An  injunction  to  restrain  the  publi»| 
tion  of  a  daily  newspaper  was  sough 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  New  Yoii 
June  1,  by  Generoso  Pope,  publisher  tr 
It  Progresso  I talo- Americano,  agaimt  Wealsi 
La  Tribuna  Company  and  Philip  and  » brea 
Vincent  Giordano,  treasurer  and  pres-  use  a  I 
dent,  respectively,  of  the  Italian  daily  inch  c^i 
Bollettino  dela  Serra,  when  it  was  sdd  Anotl 
to  II  Progresso  in  1929.  Mr.  Pope  ai-  have  al 
serted  that  the  defendant  company  hit  ways,  t 
been  incorporated  and  is  establishing!  dm,  a 
plant  at  386  Lafayette  street,  with  thi  door  pc 
intention  of  starting  a  newspaper  sini-  print  is 
lar  to  the  one  sold.  Mr.  Pope  said  of  each 
that  when  he  purchased  the  Giordanc  follow  t 
newspaper  he  insisted  on  an  agreemenl  met  i 
that  they  would  not  re-enter  the  daily  nailed  f 
newspaper  business  east  of  the  Missis  For  tl 
sippi  for  10  years.  claims 

m 

PROMOTIONS  IN  DALLAS  |  m  $1 


R.  M.  Buchanan,  local  advertising  Uroyec 
manager  of  the  Dallas  News  and  Jo*-  iVO.  1 
nal,  has  been  promoted  to  be  local  ad-  otter  c 
vertising  director.  He  is  succeeded  by  ^  50  . 
Raymond  W.  Foy  as  local  advertising  i 
manager.  Harry  D.  Guy  continues  as  a 
director  of  national  advertising,  having 
filled  that  position  for  the  last  fo® 
years.  Mr.  Buchanan  has  been  with  the  At  the 
News  and  Journal  for  12  years,  ad  ^npper 
formerly  was  advertising  manager  d  atw^ 
the  Houston  Post.  Mr.  Foy,  after  nia  IQ  inch 
years  in  the  advertising  department  d  ?*h.  tw 
the  News  and  Journal,  became  regiond  ®  ••Witic 
advertising  manager  of  the  Buick  Mow  “O  bar 
Company,  and  later  an  executive  wil  ov 
the  Buick-Olds- Pontiac  Sales  Compfl  J®3tc 

•n  Texas.  "  ^ 

.  ®n)bcr  0 

NAMED  MANAQNG  EDITOI  filltd  foi 


The  apjwintment  of  R.  J.  Kingsk  Wuted  f 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Shoo*  nric,  an( 
(Okla.)  Morning  News  and  Evens  Ripper 
Star  has  been  announced  by  C.  G.  Ro*  Opper 
berry,  editor.  Kingsley,  who  h^  bee  «w  betw 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Star  sin^^  '’sptwo 
establishment  in  1930,  will  handle  tele  T  applyj 
graph  news  part  time  in  addition  t^  ^e  th 
pervising  the  editorial  staffs.  Bew  “Us  meet 
going  to  Shawnee,  Kingsley  was  c*  R  half  r 
editor  of  the  Arkansas  City  **•  It  i 
Daily  T raveler.  He  has  worked  •  Wied,  1 

papers  at  Muskogee,  Pawhuska  J* 
Blackwell,  Okla.,  and  Wellington,  W 
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[SAVING  THOUSANDS  IN  PAPER  WASTE 

I  Executives  Who  Check  Every  Loading  and  Handling  Process  From  Mill  to  Press  Report  Notable 
I  Economies — Lighter  Wrappers  Proven  Practical,  Also  Doubling  Up  Small  Rolls 


I}J  1927,  when  I  first  assumed  my 
present  duties,  it  was  apparent  that 
one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  waste 
was  careless  load¬ 
ing.  Our  rolls 
then  measured 
331/^"  in  diameter. 
It  had  been  the 
practice  of  most 
mills  to  place  a 
small  planed 
wooden  strip,  or 
a  heavy  wrapper 
padding,  to  come 
in  contact  with 
upper  and  lower 
bands,  around  car 
side  walls.  We 
suggest  no  wrap- 
t,  j,  Miissner  per  covering  be 
placed  on  car  floors,  and  if  floors  are 
amen  or  beyond  ordinary  repairs,  cars 
win  be  refused.  Covering  on  floors 
causes  wadding  and  difficulty  for  the 
steel  lip  of  the  Norman  truck.  Wadding 
irom  covering  invariably  damages  roll 
cods. 

However,  during  Fall,  Winter  and 
Spring  seasons,  we  recommend  that 
hovy  wrapper  material  be  placed 
across  the  entire  opening  of  doors,  in 
addition  to  outside  covering  along  the 
si^  and  bottom  edges,  to  keep  out  rain 
or  snow.  All  transit  damage,  including 
wet  rolls,  damage  by  nails  or  bolts,  toe- 
blocks,  or  damage  while  loading,  is 
f  promptly  reported  to  the  mills.  By  in¬ 
sisting  upon  carriers  supplying  cars  with 
v’j}siDOOth  side- walls  free  of  projecting 
nails  and  bolts,  and  requesting  mills  to 
i  eliminate  strips  or  padding,  we  cor- 
herclrtcted  a  disagreeable  feature,  chafing. 

Wealso  found  toe-blocks  were  breaking 
ip  ai^or  breaking  loose.  We  suggested  they 
precise  a  larger  block,  fastened  with  six- 
dail;i|iiidi  c^ent  coated  spikes, 
as  scidl  Another  feature  of  importance  is  to 
)pe  85-|lBte  all  cars  loaded  properly  in  door- 
ny  haslnys,  to  permit  of  a  key  roll  in  each 
,hing  s|diior,  and  also  prevent  damage  from 
ith  tl^door  posts.  To  overcome  this,  a  blue 
r  siiE^pniit  IS  drawn  up,  showing  the  position 
K  sai-fioi  8ch  roll,  and  mills  are  requested  to 
;=ria  \&  w  this  drawing.  Whenever  a  new 
etiuer  jiorfe  is  adopted,  a  print  is  promptly 
le  da£  flinflcd  for  guidance. 

For  the  year  ending  1927,  our  railroad 
ias  amounted  to  approximately 
This  was  reduced  to  $2,600  in 
1'®.  $1,200  in  1929,  and  for  the  past 
erti5is]|]":f  years  have  averaged  approximately 
d  These  figures  are  given  as  a 

ical  ad-|®der  of  comparison,  to  indicate  that 
eded  bJi  ^  50  per  cent  reduction  in  wrapper 
lid  not  increase  our  claims,  we  actually 
|*ow  a  reduction,  due,  of  course,  to 
ved  methcxls  of  loading  and  hand- 
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At  the^ginning  of  1927,  our  average 
j^icr  weight  for  a  full  size  roll  was 


ager  12  and  14  pounds.  The  wrap- 

■'  pi  included  two  inside  top  and  bottom 
two  inside  top  and  bottom  bands, 
atddition  to  outside  bands.  In  addi- 
bands  measured  18  inches  wide, 
dU  overlap  of  wrapper  would  vary 
’  a  3  to  5  feet.  With  the  co-operation 
’  one  mill,  we  experimented  with  a 
of  shipments,  each  one  of  which 
for  a  reduction.  We  also  sub- 
King24!Siatd  for  our  hand  truck  a  Norman 
and  found  a  further  reduction  in 
'4.ser  was  possible.  Our  average 
G.  Rote  weight  for  a  full-size  roll  is 
h^  ba  ^  hetuec  6  and  7  pounds.  We  now 
since  <  ^Tip  two  half-size  rolls  in  one  wrapper, 
idle  tf^  Y*PPlying  an  extra  center  band,  to 
on  to  s  the  strain  where  the  two  half 
Iks';  “eot.  A  header  is  placed  between 
was  0*  ^  "alf  rolls,  to  prevent  end  roll  dam- 
^  much  wrapper  is 

iktu  f  |^‘'>-d,  but  how  it  is  applied.  The 
ka 

,n  Kr  Irom  address  delivered  before 

>  iikjl  Conference,  A.  N.  P.  A. 


By  F.  J.  MEISSNER* 

Traffic  Manager,  Detroit  Newt 


elimination  entirely  of  inside  bands 
makes  for  a  smoothly  wrapped  roll, 
avoids  air  pockets  under  wrapper,  thus 
overcoming  cracked,  wrinkled  and 
broken  wrappers,  as  well  as  loose  white 
paper  under  the  wrappers.  Each  of  our 
sources  are  supplied  with  wrapper  speci¬ 
fications,  which  are  checked  up  each 
month.  At  the  present  time  our  bands 
are  only  9  inches  wide,  and  wrappers 
approximately  10  feet  long,  with  an 
overlap  for  both  bands  and  wrapper 
not  to  exceed  one  foot.  Only  one  in¬ 
side  and  one  outside  head  are  permit¬ 
ted  on  top  and  bottom. 

With  the  Norman  truck  we  found 
it  practical  and  advisable  to  increase 
roll  diameter  from  33V2  to  35  inches 
and  later  to  35M  inches,  which  is  our 
maximum.  This  increased  in  average 
weight  per  roll  from  1,400  to  1,500 
pounds,  and  finally  to  1,600  pounds,  for 
a  68-inch  roll.  These  changes,  of  course 
affected  our  style  of  loading  in  freight 
cars,  but  after  a  number  of  experimental 
loads,  we  find  38  rolls  in  a  40-fiX)t  car 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory. 

During  normal  times,  we  tier  rolls 
three  high  in  our  warehouse,  which 
adjoins  our  plant,  but  under  present 
conditions,  where  our  reserve  supply  is 
considerably  lower,  we  only  tier  singly 
or  two  high.  This,  of  course,  helps  to 
eliminate  damage.  However,  in  spite 
of  all  our  care,  we  still  experienced 
what  is  known  as  "breakdown”  dam¬ 
age.  We  found  by  using  an  old  press 
blanket,  about  4  feet  long,  at  each  end 
of  the  lower  roll,  which  is  forced  be¬ 
tween  lower  and  upper  rolls,  as  the 
upper  roll  is  worked  lower  by  one  of 
the  crew  on  one  end  and  the  party 
working  the  spud  on  the  other,  allow¬ 
ing  upper  roll  to  gradually  come  to 
rest  on  floor,  no  damage  developes. 
This  condition  is  also  greatly  relieved 
when  rolls  are  wrapped  in  the  manner 
previously  prescribed. 

-All  men  handling  rolls  have  rigid 
instructions  to  prevent  rolls  receiving 
hard  bumps  and  to  avoid  flat  rolls.  Men 
mounting  rolls  in  reels  turn  the  roll 
over  completely,  to  detect  any  flatness, 
and,  if  necessary,  they  place  the  roll  in 
proper  running  condition. 


Heads  on  rolls  are  removed  prior  to 
mounting  on  reels,  while  wrappers  are 
removed  after  mounting.  Men  who 
mount  rolls  are  instructetl  to  place  under 
last  sheet,  after  removing  wrapper,  a 
small  amount  of  dope  to  hold  splice 
ptiints  in  place.  This  avoids  long  tails 
of  white  paper  hanging  in  pits,  while 
it  also  prevents  pressmen  from  making 
excessive  waste,  while  turning  rolls  over 
to  inspect  edges. 

Our  instructions  to  mills  call  for  edge 
of  last  sheet  on  roll  being  placed  m 
overlap  of  wrapper,  and  applying  three 
or  four  small  dabs  of  glue.  This  in 
turn  prevents  white  paper  becoming 
loose  or  shifting  under  wrapper. 

We  insist  on  mills  using  only  good 
quality  cores  and  tips.  \Ve  also  sug¬ 
gest  a  certain  method  of  starting  cores, 
to  avoid  ragged  edges,  wrinkles  at  cores 
and  corrugation.  Starting  cores  by 
applying  water  or  glue  is  prohibited. 
This  feature  alone  considerably  de¬ 
creases  core  waste.  To  assist  pressmen, 
we  made  a  mechanical  improvement  on 
our  core  chucks,  which  permits  them 
to  see  the  edge  of  core  more  readily 
and  thus  allows  cores  to  be  run  down 
to  a  favorable  average. 

In  order  to  keep  pressmen  on  their 
toes,  one  or  two  different  presses  are 
selected  each  day.  All  their  cores  are 
laid  aside  and  an  accurate  figure 
obtained,  to  ascertain  the  average  core 
waste,  per  core,  for  each  press.  These 
figures  are  posted  the  next  day.  In¬ 
cluded  on  this  report  are  figures  of 
pressroom  waste  made  the  previous  day, 
on  each  press,  the  number  of  breaks 
and  number  of  break  samples  secured. 
-Any  figures  showing  decided  increases 
are  noted  so  pressmen  know  they  are 
being  watched.  If  any  pressman  we 
check  shows  a  high  core  waste  average, 
we  keep  checking  him.  until  an  improve¬ 
ment  is  effected.  .  • 

Our  average  weight  per  ream  is 
checked  on  a  production  basis.  We 
also  make  a  separate  production  check 
each  week,  covering  each  source,  result 
of  which  is  promptly  transmitted  to  the 
mill,  including  number  of  breaks,  finish, 
color,  breaking  strain  and  average 
weight  per  roll,  with  the  necessary  com¬ 
ments. 


Scene  at  the  public  auction  last  week  at  which  the  Washington  Post  was  sold  to 
George  E.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  an  attorney  acting  for  an  unnamed  principal,  for 
$825,000.  Mrs.  Evalyn  Walsh  McLean,  estranged  wife  of  the  former  publisher, 
bid  up  to  $600,000.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  shown  (seated,  right)  with  Benjamin  S. 
Minor,  receiver,  just  after  the  sale. 


WASHINGTON  POST  SOLD  AT  AUCTION 


A  weekly  report  is  made  to  each 
source,  covering  previous  week’s  ship¬ 
ments,  which  includes  numbers  of  cars 
received,  transit  damage,  average  weight 
of  rolls,  average  weight  of  wrappers, 
comparison  of  mill  weights,  average 
weight  per  ream,  on  production  basis, 
average  breaking  strain  and  break  per¬ 
centage.  Any  particular  item  out  of 
line,  is  called  to  their  attention,  while 
favorable  remarks  are  likewise  made  on 
good  showings.  All  break  samples  re¬ 
ceived  from  pressroom  are  included  with 
this  report,  permitting  mills  to  study 
these  breaks. 

We  check  roll  widths  first  of  each 
month,  each  size,  from  each  mill.  We 
also  check  core  lengths  and  weights  on 
the  first  of  each  month.  Discrepancies 
are  immediately  reported  to  the  re¬ 
sponsible  mill. 

A  monthly  repojt  is  issued,  covering 
the  various  classifications  of  waste,  to 
the  interested  departments,  showing  in 
dollars  and  cents  the  exact  amount  of 
waste  experienced,  allowing  the  neces¬ 
sary  salvage,  indicating  increases  or 
decreases  in  percentages. 

A  semi-monthly  report  is  sent  to  our 
pressroom  superintendent,  containing  the 
nurtiber  of  rolls  used  on  each  press  for 
the  previous  two  weeks,  and  number  of 
breaks  experienced,  chargeable  to  our¬ 
selves,  with  comparative  figures  for  the 
two  previous  periods,  in  percentages. 
This  report  imm^iately  indicates  ne¬ 
glect,  on  any  particular  press,  also  the 
precise  running  condition  of  each 
press. 

Rolls  are  unloaded  directly  into  our 
warehouse.  Each  roll  is  weighed  and 
variations  are  noted  in  our  weekly  re¬ 
port  to  mills.  Rolls  must  be  tiered 
evenly,  to  prevent  outside  bands  com¬ 
ing  in  contact  with  wrapper  when  re¬ 
moving  same,  which  eliminates  break¬ 
downs.  The  number  of  rolls  in  each 
line  is  marked  on  last  roll  and  initialed 
by  the  man  tiering  rolls,  thus  placing 
responsibility  for  errors  or  damage. 
This  system  enables  us  to  take  com¬ 
plete  monthly  inventory  of  our  Ware¬ 
house  stock  in  15  to  20  minutes. 

We  unload  from  railroad  team  track, 
using  a  semi-trailer,  which  carries  13 
rolls.  The  bed  of  this  trailer  has  a 
smooth  surface  and  is  regularly  inspec¬ 
ted  for  any  imperfections.  Our  paper 
truck  men  operate  on  a  piecework 
basis. 

When  mills  are  located  on  navigable 
lakes  or  rivers,  we  haul  our  Summer 
tonnage  by  boat,  which,  of  course, 
effects  a  substantial  saving. 


CHICAGO  STAFF  CHANGES 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisheb) 

Chicago,  June  6 — Changes  in  adver¬ 
tising  department  heads  at  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  Examiner  were  announced 
here  today  by  William  H.  Murphy,  ad¬ 
vertising  director.  George  P.  HolHn- 
bery,  formerly  in  charge  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising,  has  been  made  head  of  the 
daily  local  display  staff,  succeeding  Rob¬ 
ert  Egan,  who  has  been  transferred  to 
New  York  as  eastern  representative. 
William  H.  Wilson,  for  20  years  a  rep¬ 
resentative  of  Hearst  newspapers  in  the 
national  field,  has  been  chosen  national 
advertising  manager,  succeeding  Mr. 
Hollinbery.  J.  L.  Tunstead  has  been 
promoted  to  Sunday  local  advertising 
manager. 


INTERTYPE  DIVIDEND 

Board  of  directors  of  Intertype  Cor¬ 
poration,  meeting  recently,  declared  the 
regular  dividend  of  $2  per  share  on 
the  first  preferred  stock  and  $3  per 
share  on  the  second  preferred  stock  pay¬ 
able  July  1,  to  stockholders  of  record 
at  the  close  of  business  June  15. 
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COMPOSITION  QUOTA  RAISED  20-25<“o 
BY  TELETYPESETTER  IN  NEWBURGH 

Four  Machines  Do  Work  of  Seven,  with  One  Supervising  Printer 
and  Four  Tape  Punchers — “Peak”  Days  No 
Longer  Swamp  Paper 

By  FREDERICK  H.  KEEFE* 

Publisher,  Newburgk-Beacon  News 

ONE  of  the  first  newspajwrs  to  use  lines  jjer  hour.  The  four  Newsburgh 
the  Teletypesetter  principle  exclu-  operators  average  250  lines  per  hour  on 
sively  for  straight  matter  composition  all  kinds  of  copy;  some  “punch”  more 
was  the  Newburgh-Beacon  (N.  Y.)  than  300. 

Ncu’s.  All  5^-pt.,  6-pt.,  7-pt.  and  10-pt.  All  perforators  have  adjustable  space- 
matter  is  now  “set”  on  the  Teletype-  band  mechanism,  which  permits  changes 
setter.  erf  size  of  type  or  length  of  line  in  a 


Four  linotypes  equipped  with  “setters”  occupy  a  square  in  the  composing 
room  near  the  editorial  room  entrance,  with  their  keyboards  facing  inward 
to  afford  maximum  observation  by  the  attendant  and  handiness  in  supervision, 
changes  of  tape,  emptying  of  sticks,  etc.  These  four  machines  set  upwards  of 
200,000  ems  of  6,  7  and  10-pt.  matter  each  day.  A  picture  recently  taken 
shows  the  lone  attendant  occasionally  sits  down,  while  all  four  machines  are 
running  at  a  speed  of  7^  lines  per  minute.  The  25  per  cent  increase  from  the 
normal  speed  of  6  lines  per  minute  is  accomplished  by  using  a  larger  motor 

pinion. 


The  Newburgh  News  and  the  Beacon 
News,  two  separate  evening  newspapers, 
are  both  produced  in  the  composing 
room  of  the  Newburgh  News.  Their 
daily  set  before  adopting  Teletypesetter 
was  about  180,000  ems  per  day.  This 
has  now  been  increased  to  upwards  of 
200,000  ems  and  a  peak  production  of 
230,000  ems  has  been  reached. 

Seven  manually-operated  line-casting 
machines  formerly  produced  matter  now 
set  on  four  linotypes  equipped  w'ith  “set¬ 
ter”  units,  supervised  by  a  single  setter- 
machine  attendant  at  regular  union 
journeyman  printer  wages.  Tape  which 
operates  the  setters  is  punched  by  five 
perforating  units  located  in  the  editorial 
rooms  of  the  newspapers.  Girls  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  operate  the  perforators.  A 
journeyman  printer  on  a  manually- 
operated  linecasting  machine  now  han¬ 
dles  corrections.  Ultimately  each  per¬ 
forator  operator  will  tape  the  correc¬ 
tions  in  her  own  proofs.  A  director  or 
supervisor  is  employed  now,  but  subse¬ 
quently  may  prove  unnecessary  to  co¬ 
ordinate  the  perforating  and  proofread¬ 
ing  operations  since  they  have  been 
made  a  combination  job.  The  only 
other  cost  is  for  rental  of  equipment 
leased  from  the  A.  T.  &  T.  Company 
for  transmitting  perforated  tape  from 
the  Beacon  editorial  room  to  the  New¬ 
burgh  editorial  room. 

The  first  unit  was  installed  last  No¬ 
vember  and  the  fourth  setter  placed  in 
operation  about  March  1.  With  no  estab¬ 
lished  precedents  to  hamper  absorption  of 
the  Teletypesetters,  competent  typists 
having  normal  qualifications  in  English 
were  sought  as  operators.  A  compe¬ 
tency  of  200  lines  per  hour  within  three 
months,  this  being  equal  to  33,600  ems 
per  eight-hour  day,  about  the  equivalent 
of  average  manual  production  of  key¬ 
board  machines.  Prior  to  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  setters.  Beacon  news  matter  was 
transmitted  by  a  single  typist  on  a 
teletypewriter  line  to  Newburgh.  This 


•  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Mechanical  Conference,  A.N.P.A. 


operator  now  tapes  an  average  of  416 
few  minutes.  Proofreaders,  as  well  as 
perforator  operators,  must  acquire  com¬ 
petency  on  the  perforators  and  an  ability 
to  change  machines  from  one  size  of 
type  to  another.  Classified  ads,  legals, 
radio  programs  and  other  features  which 
formerly  required  more  than  a  full-time 
operator  to  handle  each  dav.  are  now 
taped  and  set  in  SYp-  or  6-pt.  type. 

From  an  editorial  standpoint.  Tele¬ 
typesetters  have  stabilized  the  news  con¬ 
tent  of  both  papers.  Formerly  on  Thurs¬ 
days  and  Fridays  (our  big  advertising 
days)  and  whenever  we  issued  feature 
editions,  advertising  composition  tied  up 
the  line-casting  machines  and  so  cur¬ 
tailed  the  amount  of  straight  matter  it 
was  possible  to  produce,  that  it  was 
necessary  not  only  to  condense  the  day’s 
news,  but  also  to  set  in  advance  (at 
time  and  a  half)  quantities  of  “time 
copy”  so  that  there  would  l>e  sufficient 
matter  available  to  “fill”  the  larger  sized 
paper.  The  Teletypesetter  has  made  it 
possible  to  set  just  as  much  news  mat¬ 
ter  on  these  busy  days  as  at  any  other 
time.  The  Thursday  and  Friday  buga¬ 
boo  has  completely  disappeared. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  Tele¬ 
typesetter,  the  news  content  of  our 
papers  was  carefully  planned  each  day 
so  that  there  would  be  room  enough  for 
all  news  of  importance,  yet  neither  space 
nor  composition  would  be  wasted.  Each 
day  the  composing  room  notified  the 
copy  controller  of  the  column  inches  of 
advertising  they  had  received  and  to  this 
was  added  the  space  required  by  fixtures 
such  as  editorials,  comics  and  other 
features.  The  remaining  inches  of  the 
nearest  multiple  of  pages  to  make  a 
50-50  proportion  of  news  and  advertis¬ 
ing  was  then  apportioned  to  local  news, 
correspondence  or  neighborhood  news, 
telegraphic  news,  sports,  etc.  A  sample 
of  a  days  allotment  was  as  follows: 
Jocal  news  220  inches,  miscellany  (in¬ 
cluding  correspondence  or  neighborhood 
news)  100  inches,  telegraphic  news  120 
inches,  sports  100  inches.  After  this 
quota  of  space  was  determined,  it  was 


All  rlassitied  and  legal  ads,  radio  programs  and  other  features  which  are 
in  5)4  and  6-pt.  are  also  taped.  At  first  difficulty  was  experienced  with  I«^ 
and  short  lines,  hut  as  soon  as  the  operators  acquired  proficiency,  this  diii^ 
peared,  and  tape  with  a  maximum  of  five  per  cent  errors  of  all  sorts  is  net 

produced. 


communicated  to  the  city  editor,  tele¬ 
graph  editor,  sporting  editor  and  subur¬ 
ban  news  editor.  The  copy  controller’s 
assistant  then  estimated  the  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  each  story  as  it  passed  through 
this  desk  and  deducted  it  from  the  allot¬ 
ment  given  that  particlular  department. 
Each  editor  kept  himself  advised  of  the 
amount  of  space  he  had  left  so  that 
when  press  time  arrived  he  had  neither 
provided  too  much  copy  for  the  space 
available  or  had  an  unused  amount  of 
space  still  open.  With  tliis  arrangement 
it  was  surprising  how  nearly  constantly 
the  various  elements  worked  out  even. 

Soon  after  the  installation  of  Tele¬ 
typesetters  we  discovered  that  we  had 
a  separate  and  distinct  production  of 
straight  matter  that  was  in  no  way  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  volume  of  advertising 
or  display  production  and  that  this  ele¬ 
ment  was  constant.  It,  therefore,  be¬ 
came  advisable  for  us  to  redraw  our 
picture  and  begin  calculations  with  the 
day’s  stright  matter  as  a  base  and  super¬ 
impose  on  this,  advertising,  etc.  To  this 
total  was  again  added  the  fixtures  and 
matter  that  must  go,  which  determined 
the  number  of  pages  for  that  day.  The 
work  of  the  copy  controller  now  con¬ 
sists  only  of  co-ordinating  the  various 

BOSTON  TRANSEPT  CHANGES 


elements  of  the  day’s  news  setting,  ait 
the  determination  of  the  size  rf  tit 
paper  is  entirely  removed  from  hii 
desk.  The  fact  that  the  four  Teletype 
setters  must  absorb  about  15  columns  o: 
Beacon  news  and  editorial  compositiot 
added  to  the  complexity  of  the  situatk 
and  we  have,  therefore,  now  standaril 
ized  each  day’s  composition  as  folloti 
Newburgh:  local  news  300  inches,  mis¬ 
cellany  (including  correspondence  « 
neighborhood  news,  editorial  matto 
etc.)  240  inches,  telegraphic  news  12 
inches,  sports  100  inches;  Beacon:  loo 
news  160  inches,  correspondence  e 
neighborhood  news  75  inches,  editork 
20  inches,  sports  45  inches.  Allowanci 
for  headings  reduces  this  to  about  12  it 
13  columns  of  straight  matter. 

The  foregoing  illustrates  how  Tdt 
typesetter  operation  has  improved  lit 
news  content  of  both  newspapers.  I 
also  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  sat 
ings  which  have  been  effected  by  Ih 
Newburgh-Beacon  News  through  Tdt 
typesetter  composition.  The  picture 
and  descriptive  matter  accompanyiit 
them  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  tki 
small  city  newspaper  arranged  its  plac 
to  accommodate  Teletypesetter  compos; 
tion. 

DETROIT  TRADE  IMPROVING 
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Charles  F.  Marden  Named  City  Editor 
— L.  P.  Morse  Financial  Editor 

The  Boston  Transcript  this  week  ap- 
nounced  the  appointment  of  Charles  F. 
Marden  as  city  editor,  succeeding  \V.  E. 
Playfair,  who  for  the  past  three  months 
has  served  in  the  dual  capacity  of  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  city  editor.  Mr.  Play¬ 
fair  henceforth  will  devote  all  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  former  office.  The  new  city 
editor  has  been  a  member  of  the  Tran¬ 
script  staff  for  nearly  35  years  and, 
while  serving  recently  as  automobile 
editor,  has  had  a  well-rounded  news¬ 
paper  experience. 

The  Transcript  also  announced  the 
appointment  of  Laurence  P.  Morse  to 
succeed  Donald  R.  Hanson  as  financial 
editor.  Mr.  Hanson  resigned  to  enter 
private  business.  Mr.  Morse,  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  has  been  associated  with 
Roger  VV.  Babson. 


DRUMMOND  PROMOTED 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Boston,  this  week  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  J.  Roscoe  Drummond  to 
the  editorial  board,  and  also  as  general 
news  editor.  Mr.  Drummond  for  the 
past  three  years  has  served  the  Monitor 
in  London  as  European  editorial  man¬ 
ager.  The  editorial  board  at  present 
consisting  of  four  members — the  con¬ 
tributing  editor,  Willis  J.  .\bbot ;  a 
Trustee  of  the  Christian  Science  "Pub¬ 
lishing  Society,  Albert  F.  Gilmore;  the 
manager  of  the  society.  Roland  R.  Har¬ 
rison,  and  the  executive  editor.  Frank 
L.  Perrin — will  now  have  a  fifth  mem¬ 
ber.  Mr.  Drummond  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Monitor  in  1924. 


Heightened  Activity  in  Many  Um 
Detroit  New*  Man  Report* 

Greatly  improved  demand  for  lo* 
priced  automobiles  has  been  reflected  i 
Detroit  retail  trade,  security  values# 
general  activity  in  the  last  few  weA 
\V.  H.  Moore,  national  advertisk 
manager  of  the  Detroit  News,  on  a  vi« 
to  New  York  this  week,  told  EditoiI 
Publisher. 

The  Ford  organization  in  Detroit  i 
now  producing  about  2,500  cars  (W! 
Mr.  Moore  said,  about  500  being  u 
sembled  locally  and  the  rest  shippdl 
regional  assembly  plants.  Plymouth# 
Chevrolet  plants  are  also  working  i 
capacity,  he  said,  with  the  latter 
ing  its  Cincinnati  factory  for  the  fc 
time  in  three  years. 

All  Detroit  stores  have  benefited  fw 
this  activity  and  also  from  the  rekn 
of  $174,000,000  in  frozen  bank  depoiil 
and  the  stores,  Mr.  Moore  believ^* 
stimulating  the  evident  public  will  J 
buy,  rather  than  save,  by  copy  wl* 
emphasizes  the  early  advent  of  high 
prices. 
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NEW  POST  FOR  MILFORD 

Morton  M.  Milford,  editor  of  t^ 
Miami  (Fla.)  Daily  Netos  from  1925 
1928,  was  recently  appointed  director  _ 
public  relations  for  the  Federal  rel* 
administration.  He  also  served 
ager  of  the  Ft.  Myers  Press.  He  ^ 
graduated  from  the  Wabash  Collw 
and  joined  the  Indianapolis  News  4 
later  was  Washington  correspondert  if 
the  Louisville  Times  and  at  varioi#^ 
tervals  worked  on  Kentucky  and  T(^ 
nessee  newspapers. 
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REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS  AT  A.N.P.A.  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 

WIDE  COLOR  USE  WAITS  BETTER  PRINTING 

Minneapolis  Publisher  Foresees  Big  Opportunity  For  Daily  Press  When  Technique  Is  Improved — 
Present  Use  Called  Inharmonious  and  Disrupting — Wants  Black  Printing  Perfected 

COLOR  as  I  have  seen  it  used  in 
newspaper  advertising  over  the 
country  I  do  not  think  will  be  success- 


By  CARL  W.  JONES  * 

Publisker,  Minneapolis  Journal 


ful  in  the  long 
run.  It  has  been 
not  only  poorly 
printed,  but  poorly 
designed,  and  has 
therefore  created 
an  inharmonious 
and  disrupting 
appearance  in  our 
papers.  If  we 
can’t  get  better 
color  printing  and 
design  than  we 

_  are  getting  today, 

— '  we  cannot  expect 
Cail  W.  JoKii  the  development 
of  color  use.  And 
some  will  be  happy  in  this,  because  it 
will  save  a  lot  of  time  and  trouble,  and 
possibly  expense.  On  the  other  hand, 
those  of  us  who  like  trouble,  and  are 
willing  to  experiment,  are  not  will¬ 
ing  to  reject  color  just  because  it  is 
misunderstood  and  misused  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time. 

We  are  illogical  if  we  say  that  we 
should  not  use  color  in  a  newspaper. 
The  only  purpose  of  using  color  in  a 
newspaper  is  the  same  reason  that  we 
use  color  for  any  other  purpose,  and 
that  is  for  emphasis.  If  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  principle  of  using  color  for 
emphasis,  then  we  should  not  believe  in 
using  more  than  a  single  column  head 
lor  emphasis,  or  even  illustrations  for 
em(^asis.  If  we  believe  that  emphasis 
is  advisable  in  a  newspaper,  then  we 
should  adjust  ourselves  to  the  use  of 


We  still  continue  to  thrive  on  the  alibi 
that  because  we  are  the  fastest  moving 
organization  in  the  world,  we  are 
excused  from  doing  little  things  well. 

We  must  learn  to  print  our  blacks 
better,  and  we  can  all  do  a  much  better 
job  than  we  think  we  can.  We  have 
done  it  in  our  plant  by  showing  the 
superintendent,  the  composing  room, 
stereotypers  and  pressmen  that  we  know 
a  good  job  when  we  see  it,  and  we 
know  they  know  a  good  job  too.  Once 
we  appreciated  better  printing  we  got 
it.  We  haven’t  spent  any  money  at  all 
on  any  new  equipment  in  our  plant. 
Our  presses  are  twenty  years  old.  But 
from  type  to  cylinder  our  men  are 
watching  the  little  things  that  make 
perfection.  If  our  presses  were  new,  I 


could  sympathize  with  a  newspaper  that 
could  not  do  good  work,  but  since  our 
presses  are  out  of  date,  I  think  I  have 
proved  my  case. 

Once  we  have  solved  the  problem  of 
applying  black  ink  to  newsprint,  the 
job  of  applying  colors  is  simplitied.  The 
process  is  the  same.  The  ink  is  dif¬ 
ferent  in  color  and  consistency,  that  is 
all.  There  is  a  very  well  established 
law  controlling  the  use  of  colors.  It 
isn’t  complicated.  It  is  simple,  and  can 
be  easily  learned.  There  are  three  pri¬ 
mary  colors  and  there  are  three  second¬ 
ary  colors.  Primary  colors  do  not  go 
well  together.  Secondary  colors  do  not 
go  well  together.  But  a  primary  color 
and  a  secondary  color  go  well  together. 

Harmony  is  concord.  It  is  a  relation- 


UNIFORM  PAGES,  STANDARD  PROCESS 
IN  COLOR  URGED  TO  CUT  COST 

Agency  Ejcpert  Finds  Too  Much  Variation  in  Newspaper  Practice, 
Requiring  Excessive  Art  Work  to  Meet  Specialized  Needs 
— Rate  Changes  Also  Suggested 
By  V.  WINFIELD  CHALLENGER* 

Director  of  Printing,  N.  W.  Ayer  A  Son,  Inc. 


'  color,  just  as  we  have  to  the  use  of 
red  fllustrations  and  heads. 

The  whole  question  simmers  down  to 
the  proper  use  of  color  for  emphasis. 
When  newspaper  men  have  looked  into 
the  science  of  color  a  little  bit,  in  fact, 
even  understand  that  there  is  a  certain 
science  to  the  combination  of  colors, 
^  will  begin  to  think  along  an  en- 
tirdy  new  line,  and  I  know  we  will  then 
see  improvement  and  some  interesting 
developments  in  the  use  of  color. 

To  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  ques¬ 
tion  quickly,  I  shall  have  to  say  that 
onr  first  problem  is  the  use  of  the  color 
black.  There  is  no  use  talking  about 
the  use  of  other  colors  until  we  first 
bnd  out  something  about  the  color  black. 
Now  black  is  a  wonderful  color.  It  is 
the  most  impartial  and  unbiased  of  all 
the  colors.  It  is  the  most  important 
color  of  all  because  it  is  the  one  we 
nse  the  most.  Therefore,  let’s  look  at 
the  use  of  black  for  a  moment,  because 
it  is  being  improperly  used  today. 

The  newspaper  profession  has  been 
itirred  up  for  a  number  of  years  over 
the  competition  of  radio  advertising. 
We  have  been  stirred  up  over  the  com¬ 
petition  of  many  other  mediums.  My 
candid  opinion,  which  harkens  back  to 
my  days  in  the  advertising  agency,  is 
that  we  could  get  more  new  business  by 
printing  our  black  properly  than  we 
ever  lose  from  the  radio  and  all  the 
ether  mediums  combined.  If  I  can 
convince  the  newspaper  professsion  of 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  I  would 
fonsider  my  speech  a  success,  and  that 
it  should  end  here.  We  hear  about  the 
business  that  goes  to  other  mediums,  but 
have  never  realized  how  much  of  it 
goes  to  other  mediums  because  we  have 
so  poorly  printed  that  which  comes  to 
“S'  Not  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
I  fw  ^“"clreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  but 
ra  many  millions  of  dollars  a  year  in 
jS^ertising  is  lost  to  the  newspapers 
hooause  we  do  not  appreciate  how 
onportant  it  is  to  print  our  papers  well. 
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and  r  P-  A.  Mechanical  Conference  in  Pitts- 
"Or»h  this  week. 


SOME  months  back,  we  at  N.  W. 

Ayer  were  quite  disappointed  with 
the  results  that  some  newspapers  were 
getting  in  the  reproducing  of  the  color 
advertising  we  were  furnishing  them. 
As  we  had  planned  quite  an  extensive 
newspaper  campaign  in  color  for  Kel¬ 
logg  and  some  of  our  other  clients,  I 
was  requested  to  study  the  matter  and 
see  if  we  could  improve  the  quality  of 
this  work. 

In  these  investigations  I  was  amazed 
to  find  the  astonishingly  variable  results 
obtained  by  newspapers  even  when  they 
had  the  same  kind  of  plate  material 
with  which  to  work.  These  different 
results  were  due,  in  large  measure,  to 
the  different  methods  employed  in  the 
various  steps  in  producing  color  print¬ 
ing.  A  hard  packing  was  used  on  the 
impression  cylinders  on  some  presses, 
while  a  soft  packing  was  used  on  others. 
Some  of  the  color  sections,  I  leam^ 
were  printed  from  electrotypes,  while 
many  were  printed  from  stereotypes. 
These  stereotypes  also  varied.  Some  of 
them  were  made  from  dry  mats,  others 
from  wet  mats.  Some  newspapers  speci¬ 
fied  that  half-tones  be  made  60  screen, 
while  others  specified  that  they  be  made 
75  to  85  screen. 

Even  when  plates  and  copy  are  fur¬ 
nished  to  different  newspapers  in  exact 
accordance  with  specifications  regarding 
screen,  depth  of  plate,  and  color  of  inks, 
variable  results  are  obtained.  This  is 
due,  in  addition  to  the  variation  of 
methods  employed,  to  a  lack  of  under¬ 
standing  on  the  part  of  the  pressman  as 
to  what  constitutes  a  proper  make- 
ready. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  that  wiA 
these  varying  conditions  prevailing  in 
newspaper  plants  an  advertiser  desirous 
of  running  the  same  advertisement  in  a 
number  of  color  sections  is  faced  with 
many  problems  in  attempting  to  supply 
the  kind  of  plates  that  newspapers  thitik 
they  need.  If  all  newspapers  employed 
electrotypes  for  printing  plates,  it  is 
probable  they  would  specify  that  half¬ 
tones  be  made  76  to  85  screen.  But 
when  the  same  advertisement  is  inserted 
in  a  newspaper  that  uses  stereotypes  for 
its  printing  plates,  and  these  stereotypes 
are  made  from  dry  mats,  they  would 
specify  that  half-tones  be  made  a 
coarser  screen. 


•  Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Mechanical  Conference  A.N.P.A. 


Until  more  of  the  newspapers  adopt 
the  same  standards  and  employ  the 
same  methods  for  producing  four-color 
printing,  the  advertiser  will  be  faced 
with  the  problem  of  trying  to  supply 
different  newspapers  with  different 
kinds  of  plates  so  that  he  will  get  the 
result  in  each  of  them  that  he  desires. 
To  be  in  a  position  to  do  this,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  must  know  something  of  the 
pressroom  equipment  and  method  of 
printing.  Where  a  newspaper  uses  an 
electrotype  to  print  from,  the  engrav¬ 
ings  can  be  made  as  fine  as  85  screen 
and  etched  to  a  depth  of  from  .0015  to 
.0005.  Where  a  newspaper  employs 
stereotypes,  especially  made  from  dry 
mats,  originals  should  be  made  not 
finer  than  65  screen  and  they  should 
be  etched  to  a  depth  of  from  .002  to 
.006. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  plates  of  a 
color  advertisement  are  made  to  suit 
the  condition  in  various  plants,  some 
groups  of  papers  and  also  some  of  the 
individual  papers  include  the  cost  of 
making  the  original  plates  with  the  cost 
of  the  space.  You  place  an  order  for 
an  insertion  in  one  of  these  papers, 
give  them  art  work,  they  make  the 
plates  and  charge  for  the  space — the 
plates  are  made  free.  This  sounds  like 
economy,  but  it  isn’t. 

If  the  same  advertisement  is  to  ap¬ 
pear  on  the  same  date  in  several  of  the 
papers  or  groups  of  papers  that  offer 
to  make  the  originals  “without  cost,” 
the  advertising  agency  is  compelled  to 
make  several  pieces  of  art  work  so  as 
to  supply  each  group  with  “copy”  from 
which  to  produce  the  advertisement. 
Or  if  the  preparing  of  several  pieces 
of  art  copy  is  more  expensive  than  the 
making  of  a  set  of  originals,  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  pays  for  a  set  of  originals  and 
furnishes  electros  or  mats  to  all  the 
papers  on  the  list.  But  the  advertiser 
still  pays  the  same  price  for  the  inser¬ 
tion  as  if  he  had  not  furnished  print¬ 
ing  plates.  If  the  cost  of  making  the 
plates  is  included  in  the  cost  of  the 
space,  then  the  advertiser  pays  for  two 
or  three  sets  of  plates  that  he  never 
receives.  The  insertion  cost  of  a  black 
and  white  advertisement  does  not  in¬ 
clude  the  cost  of  making  a  plate. 

Advertisers  do  not  exnect  to  have 
all  engineers  and  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendents  of  newspaper  publishing  plants 
(ContinMd  on  page  46) 


ship  of  agreement.  Violate  these  rela¬ 
tionships  and  harmony  is  destroyed. 
Primary  colors  must  not  be  crossed. 
When  this  is  done,  the  color  combina¬ 
tion  is  unpleasant.  Neutral  tones  are 
not  only  desirable,  but  even  necessary, 
and  backgrounds  should  be  less  intense 
than  objects  shown  upon  them.  Closely 
associated  with  this  rule  is  its  corol¬ 
lary,  the  larger  the  area  in  any  design, 
the  less  intense  the  color  should  be. 

Newspaper  readers  will  not  object  to 
color  if  it  is  used  according  to  these 
simple  rules.  If  the  advertiser,  not 
knowing  better,  breaks  these  color  rules, 
there  could  be  a  regulation  put  in  by 
newspapers  against  improper  use  of 
color,  just  as  some  newspapers  now 
will  not  take  reverses,  type  above  a  cer¬ 
tain  size,  or  tipping  an  advertisement 
sideways  on  a  page,  or  up  side  down. 

Too  often  color  is  used  merely  for 
the  sake  of  using  color.  The  only  jus¬ 
tification  for  color  in  an  advertisement 
is  to  make  it  more  effective.  To  beautify 
is  not  enough.  The  color  must  help  sell 
the  goods. 

The  advantages  of  color  in  newspaper 
advertising  are  five  in  number: 

1.  To  display  package  or  product  by 
emphasis  or  contrast. 

2.  "To  make  the  illustration  realistic, 

the  package,  a  figure  or  the  surround- 
ings.  ... 

3.  To  attract  by  its  decorative  qual¬ 
ity — in  the  border,  as  a  background,  in 
type  or  illustration, 

4.  To  focus  the  attention  on  a  certain 
point  or  points  on  the  product,  package, 
trademark,  or  a  sales  point  or  part  of 
text. 

5.  To  emphasize  a  certain  quality  in 
the  product,  such  as  cleanliness, 
strength,  delicacy,  purity,  smartness, 
dignity,  smoothness,  power,  etc. 

To  siun  up  my  sympathy  for  color  in 
newspaper  advertising,  I  must  empha¬ 
size  the  broad  and  fundamental  back¬ 
ground  to  which  I  consider  all  the 
problems  of  newspaper  advertising  are 
related.  Never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
the  newspaper  has  four  inherent  advan¬ 
tages  possessed  by  no  other  advertising 
medium  in  the  world.  Therefore,  I 
endeavor  to  relate  all  questions  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  these  four  advantages,  with 
the  hope  that  I  can  find  they  may  be 
strengthened  and  therefore  produce 
more  effective  results  for  the  man 
spending  the  money.  If  these  four  ad¬ 
vantages  were  thoroughly  understood 
from  the  merchandising  standpoint  by 
newspaper  solicitors  and  constantly 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  advertiser 
until  he  himself  understood  them  per¬ 
fectly,  the  newspapers  would  get  far 
more  business  because  they  would  pro¬ 
duce  better  results.  These  exclusive 
advantages  of  the  newspaper  are: 

1.  Universal  Appeal 

2.  Immediate  Appearance 

3.  Frequency  of  Appearance 

4.  Localized  Circulation 

These  four  advantages  fit  amazingly 
well  into  the  merchandizing  and  sales 
problem  of  the  average  manufacturer. 
He  will  see  the  opportunities  for  his 
product  in  these  advantages  if  they 
are  called  to  his  attention.  He  has 
been  distracted  from  these  great  ad¬ 
vantages  by  the  magnetism  and  fas¬ 
cination  of  color  reproduction  in  mag¬ 
azines.  If  he  can  satisfy  his  joy  in 
color  in  the  newspapers,  and  at  the 
same  time  come  into  possession  of  the 
localized  markets  scattered  over  this 
country,  there  is  going  to  be  an  in¬ 
crease  in  color  in  newspaper  advertising. 
Up  to  date,  he  has  rather  made  us  use 
color  whether  we  wanted  to  or  not. 
I  have  often  wondered  what  would 
happen  to  our  advertising  records  if 
we  pcouraged  the  manufacturer  and 
retailer  in  their  natural  curiosity  to 
enjoy  life  with  color. 
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N.EA.  ELECTS  WALTER  ALLEN  PRESIDENT 


Brookline  (Mass.)  Chronicle  Publisher  Advanced  from  Vice-Presidency — ^Radio  Problems,  Adver. 
tising,  Industrial  Control  Bill  Are  Topics  on  Indianapolis  Program 


(By  telegraph  to  Editoi  &  Publishes) 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.,  June  &- 
•t  Walter  D.  Allen,  editor  of  the 
Brookline  (Mass.)  Chronicle,  was 
elected  president  of  the  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association  here  today  at  the 
close  of  a  convention  that  included 
vigorous  discussions  of  radio  and  news, 
the  new  trade  recovery  legislation,  and 
general  problems  of  the  small  publisher. 

Mr.  Allen  was  advanced  from  vice- 
president  to  succeed  Justis  F.  Craemer, 
^itor  of  the  Orange  (Cal.)  Daily  News. 

The  new  president  tocJc  to  the  harness 
immediately,  and  prepared  to  fly  at  once 
to  New  York  to  attend  a  conference 
called  by  Howard  Davis,  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’ 
Association.  Mr.  Davis  said  in  a  tele¬ 
gram  that  the  meeting  had  been  called 
to  “discuss  possible  serious  effects  of 
the  Industrial  Recovery  Bill  on  news¬ 
papers  and  particularly  to  discuss  a 
section  of  the  bill  providing  for  licens¬ 
ing  of  newspapers  which  conceivably 
may  lead  to  suppression  of  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

Kenneth  Baldidge  of  Bloomfield,  la., 
was  elected  vice-president.  Three  direc¬ 
tors  were  re-elected.  They  are  Jesse 
L.  Napier  of  Newton,  Kan.,  William 
H.  Conrad  of  Buford,  Wis.,  and  Clay¬ 
ton  Rand  of  Gulfport,  Miss.  Two  new 
directors  were  elected  to  fill  unexpired 
terms.  They  are  Howard  Palmer  of 
Greenwich,  Conn.,  to  1935,  and  R.  C. 
Stitser  of  Winnemucca,  Nev.,  until 
1934. 

It  was  indicated  that  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  probably  would  re-elect  W.  VV. 
Aikens,  of  the  Franklin  Star,  treasurer, 
and  Harry  B.  Rutledge  of  Chicago, 
secretary. 

Douglas  C.  McMurtrie  of  the  Lud¬ 
low  Typograph  Company  of  Chicago, 
address^  the  morning  session  of  the 
last  day’s  meeting,  and  W.  W.  Loomis 
of  the  LaGrange  (Ill.)  Citisen,  re¬ 
ported  on  activities  of  the  N.E.A.  ad¬ 
visory  committee. 

The  H.  C.  Hotaling  dinner  was  held 
tonight  in  the  Riley  Room  of  the  Qay- 
pool  Hojel  in  honor  of  the  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  man  who  was  one  time  executive 
secretary  of  the  association.  (Governor 
Paul  V.  McNutt  was  speaker. 

The  editors  prepared  tonight  to  start 
on  the  state  tour  tomorrow  that  will 
take  them  through  all  sections  of 
Indiana  in  the  next  four  days.  They 
will  end  at  the  Century  of  Progress 
Exposition,  Chicago. 

Advertisers,  large  and  small,  obtain 
better  coverage  of  their  fields  through 
use  of  newspapers  than  with  any  other 
medium.  Prof.  Charles  L.  Allen  of  the 
University  of  Illinois  Journalism  De¬ 
partment  told  the  ^itors  at  the 
Wednesday  morning  session.  An  aver¬ 
age  of  five  readers  peruse  the  contents 
of  each  paper  on  the  subscription  list, 
he  said,  quoting  from  a  survey  of  100 
subscribers  that  he  had  made.  Papers 
in  the  rural  districts  are  not  limited  to 
one  family,  but  often  are  passed  about 
the  neighborhood,  he  said. 

Editors  were  urged  to  use  their  pa¬ 
pers  to  explain  the  value  of  the  agricul¬ 
ture  adjustment  act  to  farmers,  in  a 
manuscript  prepared  by  Paul  H.  Apple¬ 
by,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
in  President  Roosevelt’s  cabinet  and 
publisher  of  the  Radford  (Va.)  News- 
Journal.  Press  of  duties  kept  Mr, 
Appleby  in  Washington  and  his  paper 
was  read  by  Secretary  Rutledge. 

“Control  of  production  is  necessary 
to  bring  back  prosperity  to  the  farmers,” 
he  said.  “I  can  give  you  assurance  that 
the  act  reasonably  can  be  expected  to  do 
what  it  is  devised  to  do.  We  must  learn 
to  stabilize  the  process  of  exchange  so 
that  people  may  not  starve,  may  not 
even  be  in  want,  in  a  land  of  plenty. 
The  thing  we  must  do  is  put  purchas¬ 
ing  power  where  it  does  not  now  ex¬ 
ist.” 


He  declared  that  “serious  adjustments 
in  hours  of  labor  will  not  be  necessary.” 

The  editors  also  heard  an  address  by 
Meredith  Nicholson,  Indiana  author, 
who  outlined  the  state’s  position  in 
literature  and  journalism  and  named  a 
long  list  of  Indiana  natives  who  have 
become  noted  in  those  fields. 

There  was  no  afternoon  business  ses¬ 
sion,  and  the  members  of  the  association 
took  a  bus  tour  through  Brown  County 
and  to  Indiana  University  at  Blooming¬ 
ton.  A  bus  breakdown  prevented  a  stop 
at  Kin  Hubbard  Lodge  in  Brown 
County.  The  State  Department  of 
Conservation  has  named  the  park  after 
the  former  paragrapher,  who  for  years 
wrote  observations  in  the  office  of  the 
htdianapolis  News. 

.\t  a  dinner  for  the  editors  in  the 
new  Union  Building  at  the  University, 
the  “engrav-o-graph,”  invention  of 
youthful  Joe  Bennett  of  the  Indiana 
University  Press,  was  demonstrated. 


The  small  machine  works  directly  from 
the  photograph  and  makes  newspaper 
cuts  in  seven  minutes. 

Convention  delegates  were  entertained 
at  a  boiffet  supper  Tuesday  night  after 
a  day  of  discussion  of  a  four-point  pro¬ 
gram  which  may  become  the  objective 
of  the  organization  next  year. 

The  projects  were:  Completion  of  a 
set-up  of  a  department  of  accredited 
newspapers  in  the  National  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  similar  to  the  Advertising 
Bureau  of  the  .American  Newspaper 
Publishers’  .Association;  prosecution  of 
a  vigorous  campaign  for  control  of  free 
publicity  in  the  weekly  and  small  daily 
newspapers;  consideration  of  a  proposal 
to  hold  the  annual  business  sessions  and 
annual  tour  at  different  times  in  the 
year ;  and  encouragement  of  development 
of  state  newspaper  associations  with 
full-time  paid  secretaries,  to  work  co¬ 
operatively  with  the  national  association. 

There  was  some  criticism  of  the  plan 


NEWSPAPER  IS  BUSINESS  INSURANCE, 
WILEY  TELLS  COMMERCE  GROUP 


Business  Men  More  Than  Any  Others  Need  Information,  Says 
N.  Y.  Times  Manager,  Citing  Recent  Crises — Sees  Even 
Mistakes  as  Fortunately  Directed 


Despite  criticisms  aimed  at  news¬ 
papers  in  this  country,  it  is  fortunate 
that  they  “make  their  mistakes  on  the 
side  of  an  appeal  to  the  interest  of  the 
many  instead  of  to  the  interest  of  the 
few,”  Louis  Wiley,  business  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times,  told  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York 
at  a  meeting  June  I.  As  an  instance 
of  the  importance  of  the  newspapers,  he 
asked  his  hearers  to  imagine  how  the 
crises  of  the  last  year  could  have  been 
met  without  newspapers. 

“The  members  of  this  chamber  are 
leaders  in  finance,  commerce  and  indus¬ 
try.  Therefore,  more  than  any  other 
group,  you  are  interested  in  news,”  Mr. 
Wiley  said.  “If  you  could  not  obtain 
your  morning  newspaper  with  its  in¬ 
formation  of  the  market,  of  the  acts  of 
governments  and  international  confer¬ 
ences,  you  would  hesitate  to  make 
decisions  affecting  your  businesses.  The 
beginnings  of  newspapers  can  be  traced 
back  to  those  great  merchants  of  Augs¬ 
burg  of  the  Middle  Ages — the  Fuggers. 
They  recognized  clearly  that  news  is  a 
vital  need  of  shrewdly  managed  com¬ 
merce  and  trade,  and  began  the  dis¬ 
semination  of  international  news  in  the 
Fugger  letters. 

“Today  the  business  of  gathering  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  news  is  organized 
on  a  scale  comparable  with  other  world¬ 
wide  activities  which  challenge  our 
imagination.  You  can  be  assured  that 
no  important  event  can  happen  in  any 
civilized  country  of  the  globe  which  will 
not  be  reported  in  the  morning  news¬ 
paper  for  which  you  pay  two  cents. 
No  Fugger  family  or  great  corporation 
could  afford  to  maintain  for  its  own 
use  such  an  international  news  net  work 
as  that  of  The  Associated  Press  and  the 
special  foreign  and  domestic  correspond¬ 
ents  of  a  great  New  York  newspaper — 
newsgathering  activities  which  cost  mil¬ 
lions  each  year. 

“Your  newspaper  is  a  form  of  insur¬ 
ance  in  the  management  of  your 
business.  Suppose  for  a  minute  that  the 
crises  of  the  past  twelvemonth  had  come 
upon  us  and  there  had  been  no  news¬ 
papers  for  dissemination  of  the  printed 
record  of  government  action,  proclama¬ 
tion,  regulations  and  laws.  We  should 
have  been  in  chaos.  The  feeling  of 
confidence  and  courage  which  we 
happily  have  today — and  justifiably  so, 
I  believe — would  not  be  abroad  in  the 
land.  So,  if  the  newspapers  sometimes 
seem  to  you  to  spread  bad  news,  re¬ 
member  that  the  news  they  bring  also 


is  the  foundation  stone  of  confidence. 

‘The  newspaper  is  the  true  solvent 
of  all  clases  in  a  democracy.  It  is  the 
one  article  sure  to  go  into  every  home 
of  the  wealthy,  which  the  workingman 
regards  as  an  indispensable  daily  habit, 
and  which  even  the  vagrant  on  the  bench 
in  the  park  picks  up.  Information  in 
the  daily  newspaper  is  carried  to  every 
group  of  our  population.  The  news¬ 
paper  welds  the  community  as  does  no 
other  social  agency. 

“The  information  your  newspaper 
brings  today  is  more  interesting,  more 
fateful  than  ever  before  in  peacetime. 
We  have  been  going  through  grave 
trials.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  think  what 
an  irresponsible  or  a  venal  press  might 
have  caused  in  these  years.  Every  one 
of  my  listeners  may  not  subscribe  to 
the  statement  that  the  press  of  the 
United  States  is  a  blessing.  I  would 
not  assert  that  the  newspapers  of  our 
country  are  without  fault,  that  they 
cannot  be  improved  or  that  some  of 
them  do  not  emphasize  the  trivial  and 
the  lurid  news  instead  of  making  a  real 
contribution  to  the  community.  It  is 
ungracious  to  assume  to  thank  God  that 
we  are  not  as  others  are.  The  freedom 
of  the  press,  however,  was  one  of  the 
fundamentals  in  the  minds  of  the  fathers 
of  our  country.  The  newspapers  of 
this  country  are  not  subservient  to  sin¬ 
ister  or  selfish  private  interests.  In 
many  countries  of  Europe  the  news¬ 
papers  are  a  national  liability  instead 
of  an  asset,  irresponsible,  fomenting 
trouble,  a  constant  incitement  to  war 
and  discord.  The  newspapers  of  the 
United  States  fortunately  make  their 
mistakes  on  the  side  of  an  appeal  to  the 
interest  of  the  many  instead  of  to  the 
interest  of  a  few. 

“The  loose  talk  of  a  dictator  in  Wash¬ 
ington  reminds  us  how  different  our 
situation  is  today  from  that  of  an  actual 
dictatorship.  If  there  were  an  absolute 
dictator  in  the  White  House,  the  news- 
pai^rs  of  our  country  would  all  be 
regimented.  None  would  dare  to  oppose 
what  the  Administration  is  doing.  It 
would  be  a  crime  to  question  any  of  the 
acts  of  the  Administration  just  as  it  is 
a  crime  in  Berlin  and  Moscow  today  to 
challenge  the  policies  of  Hitler  and 
Stalin.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  great¬ 
est  publishing  house  in  Germany  was 
taken  from  its  owners  and  the  outstand¬ 
ing  liberal  newspaper  was  turned  over¬ 
night  into  a  subservient  administration 
organ.  We  are  far  away  from  the 
likelihood  of  such  outrage.” 
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to  create  an  accredited  newspaper  (fc. 
partment,  but  its  defenders  held  all  other 
advertising  media  have  their  voices  in 
the  advertising  centers  in  the  largo 
cities.  It  is  far  too  difficult  for  natioml 
advertisers  to  deal  with  small  papers,# 
was  suggested,  and  a  state-wide  placg^ 
of  copy  with  collections  made  througli 
state  organizations  was  suggested  as  i 
possibility  for  the  future. 

Country  correspondeiice  has  bee 
found  to  be  invaluable  in  holding  dr- 
culation  for  small  weekly  newspapo, 
Doyle  L.  Buckles,  editor  and  manage 
of  the  Fairbury  (Neb.)  News  and  via- 
president  of  the  Nebraska  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  told  the  convention.  The  aniom 
of  circulation  in  the  weekly  field  is  it 
direct  ratio  to  the  number  of  countn 
correspondents,  he  said.  On  the  sanit 
program,  Bruce  R.  McCoy,  business 
manager  of  the  Wisconsin  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  secretary-treasurer  of  tie 
Newspaper  Managers’  Association,  dt 
fined  the  work  of  a  state  association  tc 
be  “doing  for  the  entire  field  thossj 
things  that  an  individual  newspaper  can 
not  do  for  itself.” 

B.  F.  Lawrence,  general  manage, 
Indianapolis  Star,  welcomed  the  giwts 
at  the  evening  buffet  supper.  Othc 
points  on  the  Tuesday  program  weretht 
trip  to  Franklin  for  breakfast  lionorii^ 
W.  W.  Aikens  of  the  Franklin  Sta 
for  13  years  treasurer  of  the  assoda 
tion ;  and  a  series  of  reminiscences  by 
Thomas  Beck  of  the  Crowell  Publishinj 
Company. 

President  Julius  F.  Craemer  of  ti# 
Orange  (Cal.)  Daily  News  named 
committee  Monday  to  study  the  statej 
of  newspapers  under  the  proposed  na¬ 
tional  industrial  control  law,  which  wai] 
explained  that  day  by  William  L.  Daily, 
Washington  representative  of  tn 
N.E..A.  G.  L.  Caswell  of  Des  MoinsI 
la.,  managing  director  of  the  IotiT 
Press  Association,  declared  that  “tb<| 
30-hour  week  would  ruin  the  wetkhl 
press.” 

“The  10,000  weekly  papers  have 
entirely  different  set  of  problems  frocl 
the  metropolitan  press,”  he  said.  "Theyl 
should  have  a  voice  in  preparing  tlii| 
newspaper  code  under  the  new  law." 

A  tremendous  increase  in  advertisiej 
during  the  next  few  years  was  prediett^ 
by  Merle  Sidener,  president  of  Sidarr 
Van  Riper  &  Keeling,  Indianapolis  adi 
vertising  agency.  If  the  increase  doel 
not  come,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  thl 
newspapers,  he  said. 

“The  advantages  of  advertising  i: 
selling  mere  ideas  has  not  bee 
plumbed,”  he  said.  “It  could  be  tw 
to  spread  ideas  about  right  living,  R 
ligion — to  bring  about  cooperation  be 
tween  labor  and  capital  and  to  promoli 
international  peace,”  he  declared. 

Chief  interest  of  the  Monday  sessiej 
was  centered  on  the  address  of  E  li 
Harris,  publisher  of  the  Richtm 
(Ind.)  Palladium,  who  discussed  there 
lation  of  radio  to  newspapers.  He  la 
made  a  study  of  the  problems  of  rsd* 
as  chairman  of  that  committee  of  tbl 
A.N.P.A.  and  declared  there  wouW^ 
no  difficulties  if  each  stayed  in  its  ofl 
field. 

He  pointed  out,  however,  that  undJ 
the  present  system  radio  is  a  raonopoT 
that  can  hamper  freedom  of  expreffl* 
through  its  power  to  ^lect  and  detn 
mine  its  program.  His  speech  is  ca| 
ried  at  length  elsewhert*  iiM^is  issue. 

The  convention  was  opened  «if 
greetings  from  Talcott  Powell, 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  Times, 
spoke  for  Indianapolis  newspaper 
Ushers;  Lieutenant-Governor  M. 
ford  Townsend;  Mayor  Reginald  1 
Sullivan;  Walter  D.  Allen,  vice-jg 
dent  and  publisher  of  the 
(Mass.)  Chronicle,  and  Walter J 
Crim,  publisher  of  the  Salem  (I» 
Republican  Leader,  and  chairman  of  "I 
1933  convention. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  June  10,  1933 

NEW  RADIO  CONTROL  SYSTEM  NEEDED 

Harris  Tells  N.E.A.  Present  Schemet  by  Guaranteeings  Private  Monopoly  Under  Government 
License^  Imperils  Constitutional  Privileges  of  Free  Speech^  and  Opens  Way  for  Propaganda 


Radio  broadcasting  in  one  form  or 
another  is  in  every  nation  of  the 
,rorld  to  stay.  The  following  questions 
are  being  asked : 

1.  Who  is  going  to  operate  it? 
i  What  is  to  be  the  nature  of  the 
ptegrams  ? 

i  How  is  it  to  be  controlled  ? 

4]  How  is  it  to  be  financed? 

5.  What  can  be  done  to  prevent  the 
propaganda  of  foreign  nations  from  be- 
ug  broadcast  across  our  boundaries? 

These  five  important  problems  are 
before  every  nation  in  which  radio 
broadcasting  is  established. 

The  chief  executive  or  the  governing 
bead  of  one  nation,  by  the  use  of  the 
radio,  can  talk  directly  to  the  people  of 
another  nation,  to  spread  propaganda, 
or  to  present  his  side  of  a  controversial 
international  question  without  interfer- 
aice  from  the  government  of  the  people 
to  whom  the  broadcast  is  directed. 

Since  radioi  waves  can  cross  any  na¬ 
tional  or  territorial  boundary  line  with¬ 
out  chance  of  governmental  interruption, 
the  subject  of  their  control  becomes  one 
of  world-wide  importance.  The  broad¬ 
casting  of  news  and  propaganda  from 
one  nation  to  other  nations  has  and  will 
csotinue  to  have  an  influence  upon  the 
thought  of  their  citizens.  The  spread¬ 
ing  either  of  truth  or  untruth  from  one 
nation  to  another  by  radio  has  its  attend¬ 
ing  advantages  and  disadvantages.  For 
tbis  reason  it  readily  can  be  understood 
why  nearly  all  the  foreign  countries 
have  lost  no  time  in  putting  radio  broad¬ 
casting  under  government  ownership  or 
smervision. 

In  nearly  all  foreign  nations  news  has 
been  and  still  is  subject  to  strict  censor¬ 
ship,  and  very  few  governments  will 
permit  news  dispatches  to  leave  their 
countries,  unless  they  have  been  re¬ 
leased  officially.  The  policy  of  almost 
all  foreign  nations  on  the  subject  of  the 
press  is  built  on  the  premise  that  they 
have  the  right  to  regulate  or  suppress 
news  emanating  within  the  boundaries 
of  their  respective  countries.  The 
United  States  stands  almost  alone  in  its 
policy  of  respecting  the  freedom  of  the 
press. 

Broadcasting  stations  may  become 

G:rful  instruments  in  the  hands  of 
gn  nations  which  believe  in  color¬ 
ing  news  and  the  distribution  of  propa- 
pdized  news.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  are  subject  to  the  broad¬ 
ening  desires  of  foreign  stations,  pro¬ 
vided  these  stations  are  powerful  enough 
to  penetrate  our  boundaries  and  that  we 
w  willing  to  listen  to  their  presenta¬ 
tions.  Foreign  nations  also  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  put  their  propaganda  b^ 
iore  the  American  p>eople  by  purchasing 
time  on  the  programs  of  American  radio 
dains,  as  was  the  case  a  few  weeks 
ogo  when  Adolph  Hitler’s  speech  was 
Itroadc^t  over  both  chains. 

Radio  broadcasting  is  here  to  stay, 
oud  it  will  be  supported  by  one  or  a 
combination  of  the  following  methods: 
First:  Government  subsidy. 

Second:  A  tax  on  receiving  sets. 

.  Third:  Through  the  sale  of  advertis- 
og  in  connection  with  broadcast  pro- 
pams. 

In  nearly  all  the  foreign  countries 
radio  broadcasting  is  now  supported  by 
Jayernment  subsidy  and  a  tax  on  re- 
emying  sets.  A  few  of  these  nations 
™  derive  a  part  of  their  revenue  from 
adwtising.  The  United  States  is  the 
nation  that  suppxirts  its  entire 
*wc^t  program  through  the  sale  of 
•dwtising  time  on  the  programs.  This 
®*thod,  as  will  be  shown  later,  virtually 
PWnits  no  governmental  supervision 
type  of  radio  program. 

In  1927  the  United  States  called  a 
conference  of  the  nations  of  the  world 
wwnyene  in  Washington  for  the  pur- 
of  discussinc  certain  regulations  in 
Terence  to  international  broadcasting. 
jnis  meeting  was  attended  by  represen- 

i{  ,fvcwpu  from  addreit  delivered  before 
*™®*1  Editorial  Association,  June  5, 


By  E.  H.  HARRIS* 

Chairman,  A.N.PA.  Radio  Committee 

tatives  of  nearly  all  the  nations  and  re-  At  the  present  the  broadcast  band  is 
suited  in  an  agreement  upon  a  certain  from  550  to  1500  K.C.  Below’  500  K.C, 
treaty.  At  this  conference  the  frequencies  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Lnited  States  helped  itself  to  a  large  army  and  the  navy  for  the  national  de- 
portion  of  the  cleared  channels  available  fense.  and  for  this  reason  these  depart- 
in  North  America.  Canada  and  Mexico  ments  of  the  government  are  opposing 

a  widening  of  the  broadcast  band  to 
lower  frequencies.  The  Merchant  Ma¬ 
rine  interests  oppose  the  lowering  of 
the  band  because  the  distress  frequency 
is  below  the  500  K.C.  frequency. 

In  all  probability  the  United  States 
will  be  forced  by  the  Mexican  Con¬ 
ference  to  give  up  some  of  its  cleared 
channels  and  the  broadcast  bands  will 
he  widened  by  taking  over  some  of  the 
higher  frequencies  and  reallocating  the 
present  United  States  assignments,  so 
as  to  surrender  some  of  the  frequencies 
to  our  neighbors.  The  date  for  this 
conference  has  been  postponed  several 
times  and  no  date  has  yet  been  defi¬ 
nitely  determined. 

Reverting  to  the  dissemination  of 
propaganda  from  one  nation  to  the 
people  of  another,  it  may  be  said  that 
radio  either  may  be  the  means  of  bring¬ 
ing  about  a  better  usderstanding  be¬ 
tween  the  nations  of  the  world  or  of 
increasing  the  hatred  which  now  exists 
among  some  of  the  foreign  nations.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  all  other  nations, 
excepting  the  United  States,  have  placed 
strict  censorship  over  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing,  so  that  only  government-approved 
E.  H.  Harris  programs  that  are  in  harmony  with  the 

,  .  .  .  .  national  poliev  of  a  particular  nation 

had  not  become  sufficiently  interested  can  be  put  on  "the  air 
in  broadcasting  to  fight  for  their  share  ^Ve  have  an  entirely  different  situ- 


of  these  valuable  privileges.  A  limited  j^e  United  States  because  the 

treaty  was  made  with  Cana^  at  that  eights  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press 

are  guaranteed  in  the  basic  law  of  the 

was  made  then  or  has  been  made  since 

The  right  of  free  speech  which  is 

have  retained  mos}  of  the  deared  ch\^!  urTn“1nferes°tiL"°"auSin^  ‘^The 
nels.  Foreign  nations  realized  later  that  r  8  9 

another  World  Radio  Conference  was  constitution  little 

necessary  for  the  purpose  of  making  fi^eamed  of  the  possibility  of  radio 

new  agreements.  This  World  Radio  fic^adcasting.  j  r,  j  •* 

Conference  was  held  in  Madrid,  Spain  ''^en  the  constitution  was  drafted  its 
in  the  latter  part  of  1932.  Among  the  envisaged  a  man  speaking  m  a 

points  discussed  was  a  demand  of  Can-  building  or  on  a  street  corner  befpre 

ada  and  Mexico  that  the  United  States  audience  that  was  within  the  sound 
broadcasters  give  up  some  of  the  fre-  °f  his  voice.  When  radio  broadcasting 


quencies  which  they  hold. 


was  removed  from  the  scientist’s  bag 


The  final  results  of  the  Conference  of  tricks  the  range  of  his  voice  was 
were  that  the  broadcasters  of  the  multiplied  infinitely  and  the  number  in 
United  States  refused  to  agree  to  relin-  his  audience  was  increased  by  hundreds 
quish  cleared  channels  to  Canada,  Mex-  thousands.  Now  the  speaker  stands 
ico,  and  some  Central  American  coun-  before  a  microphone  and  his  voice 
tries,  and  to  sign  a  general  treaty.  No  carries  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
treaty  was  signed  by  the  United  States  cific.  This  audience  is  potentially 
and  the  North  American  group  returned  present  and  this  audience  is  able  to 
early  this  year  with  the  understanding  hear  him  because  the  government  has 
that  a  North  American  Radio  Confer-  granted  to  some  one  the  exclusive  right 
ence  would  be  called  some  time  in  May,  to  use  something  which  belongs  to  all 
1933,  in  Mexico  City,  to  settle  these  people  of  the  United  States,  namely,  a 
questions  among  themselves.  Prelimi-  cleared  channel. 

nary  discussions  have  been  taking  place  You  will  recall  that  in  the  last  cam- 
in  Washington  between  the  broadcasters  paign  Senator  Glass  spoke  on  the  bank- 
and  the  State  Department  in  an  effort  ing  situation  over  one  of  the  large 
to  agree  upon  the  frequencies  that  chains. 

would  be  surrendered  to  Canada  and  It  is  reported  that  Ogden  Mills,  then 
Mexico.  These  frequencies,  or  cleared  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  brought 
channels,  are  valuable  assets  of  the  sufficient  pressure  to  bear  on  the  of- 
broadcasting  interests  of  the  United  ficials  of  the  broadcasting  company  to 
States,  and  the  companies,  therefore,  are  cause  them  to  cancel  the  broadcast  time 
reluctant  to  surrender  any  of  the  privi-  of  the  client  immediately  following 
leges,  unless  the  broadcast  band  is  wid-  Senator  Glass,  in  order  that  the 
ened  and  other  frequencies  are  given  in  Secretary  might  take  the  Senator’s 
exchange  for  the  surrendered  ones.  audience  and  offer  a  rebuttal  to 
The  National  Broadcasting  Company  his  argument.  The  broadcasting  of- 
and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  ficials,  of  course,  knew  that  it 
own  a  large  part  of  the  cleared  chan-  would  be  unwise  to  refuse  Secretary 
nels  and  are  the  principal  contestants  Mills’  request  after  they  had  permitted 
in  the  dispute.  If  this  country  is  com-  Senator  Glass  to  present  one  side  of  the 
pelled  through  action  of  our  state  de-  subject.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind,  how- 
partment  to  give  up  some  of  its  cleared  ever,  that  the  broadcasters  were  not 
channels  to  foreign  countries,  it  will  compelled  to  grant  time  to  the  Secre- 
mean  that  the  two  large  chains  may  tary,  because  it  was  entirely  optional 
suffer  materially,  provided  the  broad-  with  the  broadcasting  chain  officials  as 
cast  band  is  not  widened  to  permit  new  to  who  would  and  who  would  not  be 
channels  to  come  within  the  broadcast  allowed  to  talk. 


band  or  other  frequencies  assigned  to 
them. 


The  broadcasting  company  officials 
would  have  been  entirely  within  their 


rights  if  they  had  politely  informed 
either  of  the  gentlemen  with  whose 
views  or  policies  they  did  not  agree 
that  the  program  time  was  sold,  that 
they  were  very  sorry,  and  that  they 
could  not  change  the  contract  with 
other  clients.  From  a  legal  standpoint 
no  appeal  could  have  been  taken.  The 
broadcasting  company  was  the  sole 
judge  as  to  what  constituted  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  station  in  the  “public  in¬ 
terest,  convenience,  and  necessity.’’ 

Let  us  consider,  another  hypothetical 
case.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  one 
of  the  large  chains  was  favorably  in¬ 
clined  to  some  particular  religious  de¬ 
nomination  and  favored  that  church  by 
refusing  to  sell  equally  as  much  time 
to  some  other  denomination,  no  appeal 
could  be  taken  from  its  action,  so  long 
as  there  was  no  decisive  proof  that  ^e 
channel  was  not  used  in  the  “public  in¬ 
terest,  convenience  and  necessity,’’  which 
would  be  quite  difficult  to  prove  in 
court. 

Yet  the  constitution  guarantees  not 
only  free  speech  and  freedom  of  the 
press,  but  also  grants  every  citizen  the 
right  to  freedom  of  worship. 

Under  our  constitution.  Congress  can¬ 
not  make  laws  nor  delegate  authority 
to  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  vvhich 
will  abridge  the  right  of  free  speech  by 
placing  a  censorship  on  the  radio  broad¬ 
casts  originating  at  home,  or  those  that 
are  possible  through  the  purchase  of 
time  from  our  American  chains  by 
foreign  propagandists. 

But  it  is  becoming  apparent  that 
Congress,  through  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission  in  the  granting  of  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  to  private  interests  over  which 
the  government  has  little  or  no  control, 
has  unwittingly  endangered  the  right 
to  free  speech  over  the  radio. 

By  its  very  nature  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  in  its  present  form  automatically 
becomes  a  natural  monopoly.  When¬ 
ever  the  government  delegates  the  use 
of  a  cleared  or  regional  channel  to  any 
broadcasting  station  it  simultaneously 
creates  a  monopoly  for  that  particular 
wave  length  for  a  period  of  six  months, 
provided  that  the  station  operates  it  in 
“the  public  interest,  convenience  and 
necessity,’’  the  exact  meaning  of  which 
has  not  yet  been  interpreted  by  the 
courts.  That  station  has  the  sole  right 
to  say  who  shall  broadcast  over  its 
wave  length.  This  places  in  the  hands 
of  the  channel  licensee  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  determining  who  shall  and 
who  shall  not  broadcast  on  the  channel 
delegated  for  its  use.  It  is  true  that 
the  individual  or  companies  holding 
these  valuable  licenses  thus  far  have 
been  careful  not  to  overstep  willfully 
these  bounds  and  thus  run  the  chance 
of  having  their  licenses  revoked  at  the 
end  of  the  six  months  period. 

There  are  only  a  limited  number  of 
radio  frequencies  available  for  broad¬ 
cast  purposes.  The  valuable  asset  in 
radio  broadcasting  is  the  exclusive  use 
of  the  cleared  channels. 

In  the  granting  of  cleared  or  regional 
channels  to  any  individual  or  company 
a  natural  monopoly  is  created,  because 
no  other  person  or  company  can  use 
that  channel  and  the  licensees  have  full 
and  exclusive  right  to  its  use  at  all 
times. 

Since  a  large  majority  of  the  cleared 
channels  of  the  United  States  have  been 
given  over  to  the  two  large  chains  it 
places  our  government  in  the  position 
of  having  gratuitously  handed  over  to 
one  or  two  groups  of  private  capital  a 
valuable  asset  which  belongs  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  The  Fed¬ 
eral  Radio  Commission  has  further  pro¬ 
tected  that  gift  by  creating  a  monopoly 
so  that  the  gift  cannot  be  used  by  any 
other  agency.  In  addition  to  this  gift 
to  private  interests,  a  part  the  cost 
of  governmental  supervision  of  radio 
broadcasting  is  borne  by  the  govem- 
{Continued  on  page  53) 
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When  ^^Boss”  Lord  Ruled  ‘^The  Sun”! 


Sun’s  News  Organization  Tested  by  Spanish- American  War — Farewell  to 
the  Nineties — Park  Row  Newspaper  Customs  of  the  Day 


A  NEWS  test  came  for  Lord  and  the 
Sun  sooner  than  had  been  ex¬ 
pected.  Rumblings  of  discontent  against 
Spanish  rule  sounded  in  Cuba.  The 
Hearst  papers  demanded  intervention. 
VV'ar  talk  filled  the  peaceful  air.  The 
atmosphere  became  explosive.  The 
match  might  now  be  forthcoming  at 
any  moment. 

it  came  in  the  form  of  a  mysterious 
blast  that  disrupted  the  nation,  causing 
repercussions  for  some  time  to  come. 
Mr.  Lord  one  day  was  putting  on  his 
hat  and  coat,  reddy  to  go  home.  It 
was  early  morning,  and  the  dawn  could 
be  seen  dimly  breaking  through  the 
fog.  Just  as  he  had  finished  buttoning 
his  coat,  an  office  boy  stepped  over  to 
the  managing  editor  and  said: 

“The  foreign  editor  wants  to  know 
what  this  is  about?”  The  boy  handed 
the  Boss  a  piece  of  paper. 

Without  showing  more  than  a  cursory 
interest,  the  managing  editor  glanced 
at  the  message  on  the  yellow  flimsy, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  flash  from 
Havana,  inscribed  in  Spanish.  He 
could  not  read  Spanish  and  so  he  call^ 
to  the  staff : 

“Can  anybody  here  read  Spanish?” 
The  reporters  stopped  their  work. 
“I  can,”  several  repli^. 

A  small  group  gathered  around  the 
managing  editor,  offering  suggestions. 
The  reporters  who  believed  they  could 
decipher  the  dispatch  were  not  so  cer¬ 
tain  after  they  looked  it  over.  Unfor¬ 
tunately,  the  “Spanish”  man  had  gone 
home.  But  after  a  struggle  one  of  the 
reporters  said: 

“It  says  here  that  the  Maine  has  been 
blown  up  and  sunk.  Not  a  man  on 
board  was  saved.” 

The  managing  editor  ripped  off  his 
coat  and  began  giving  orders.  The 
paper  had  already  gone  to  press.  It 
meant  putting  out  an  extra  edition. 
Nothing  more  was  forthcoming  on  the 
Maine.  Could  the  Sun  take  a  chance 
and  run  the  story  without  awaiting 
further  verification?  The  Sun  did. 
Mr.  Lord,  then  as  always,  relied  im¬ 
plicitly  upon  his  men.  He  knew  they 
could  be  trusted.  Thus  it  was  that 
New  York  awoke  the  next  morning  to 
find  news  of  this  disaster — and  realized 
that  the  war  was  at  hand. 

Covering  the  Spanish  war  was  not 
easy.  Hearst  and  Pulitzer  were  at  it 
hammer  and  tongs,  battering  away  at 
each  other.  The  Sun  could  not  afford 
to  fall  behind.  If  the  Journal  and 
IV arid  offered  strong  competition,  so 
much  the  better.  Mr.  Lord  sent  a 
corps  of  men  to  the  Cuban  front.  The 
other  papers  could  rely  upon  Associated 
Press  service — the  Sun  had  to  get  its 
own  news. 

As  soon  as  war  was  officially  de¬ 
clared,  Mr.  Lord  sent  a  dozen  men  to 
Cuba.  Immediately  these  men — the  pick 
of  the  Sun  staff — realized  that  life 
would  not  be  a  merry  one  for  them. 
Getting  news  out  of  Cuba  proved  next 
to  impossible.  A  stiff  censorship  for¬ 
bade  the  sending  of  almost  any  war 
news.  The  cable  wires  connecting  the 
island  with  the  United  States  had  been 
cut.  Every  message  had  to  be  sent  by 
boat  from  Cuba  to  Haiti  or  Jamaica, 
and  then  sent  to  Halifax.  Dispatch 
boats  were  used  to  get  the  news  away 
from  the  island.  But  when  the  corre¬ 
spondents  arrived  at  Haiti  with  their 
stories,  they  discovered  that  the  wires 
were  so  congested  that  they  would  have 
to  wait  five  or  six  days  before  they 
could  get  through  any  kind  of  a  mes¬ 
sage.  Many  of  the  correspondents  sent 
their  news  by  roundabout  methods,  get¬ 
ting  the  Isthmus  stations  to  handle  the 
copy,  thence  into  Texas,  to  be  for¬ 
warded  to  New  York.  The  expense 
was  terriffic,  amounting  to  two  dollars 
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a  word  and  more.  Everything  was  in 
a  muddle;  no  one  seemed  to  know  what 
to  do  or  how  to  do  it.  No  centralized 
authority  was  established;  it  became  a 
question  of  every  man  for  himself.  This 
was  our  first  foreign  war  in  a  half  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  government  flustered 
about  in  bewilderment.  The  officials 
at  Washington  knew  little  more  about 
the  progress  of  the  American  forces  in 
Cuba  than  did  the  newspapers.  In  a 
private  letter  to  Mr.  Lord,  the  United 
States  Government  asked  for  any  scraps 
of  news  that  could  be  spared.  The  re¬ 
quest  read: 

“The  Navy,  Department  would  be 
obliged  for  any  information  the  Sun 
has  about  the  movements  of  Spanish 
vessels  from  St.  Vincent  or  elsewhere.” 

Boss  Lord  pondered  over  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  situation.  This  would  never  do. 
The  people  of  the  United  States  were 
entitled  to  the  news  of  the  war.  They 
were  paying  for  it.  The  managing  edi¬ 
tor  ordered  two  yachts  ^manned  and 
ready  for  service.  Putting  a  half- 
dozen  reporters  in  each,  he  bade  them 
set  sail  for  Cuba.  Their  duty  was  to 
rush  dispatches  from  Cuba  to  Kingston, 
Jamaica — 250  miles  away.  That  would 
save  time  on  one  end.  In  New  York 
the  censors  still  acted  inefficiently  and 
insolently.  Sometimes  they  would  hold 
the  cables  four  or  five  days  before  pass¬ 
ing  on  them.  The  papers  received  their 
news  in  a  jumbled  sort  of  fashion.  On 
Friday  they  might  get  Tuesday’s  mes¬ 
sages,  whereas  the  next  day  a  batch 
of  cables  dated  Monday  would  come 
through. 

The  two  boats  facilitated  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  the  news.  So  much  so,  that 
Boss  Lord  provided  for  more.  He 
joined  forces  with  another  newspaper, 
thus  giving  him  a  fleet  of  six  yachts 
at  the  scene  of  battle.  These  boats  fol¬ 
lowed  each  other  around  the  coast, 
watching  the  maneuvers  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  forces,  and  trailing  in  the  wake 
of  the  U.  S.  fleet.  In  fact,  this  con¬ 
flict  has  been  rightly  called  a  “news¬ 
paper  war.”  With  the  Sun’s  fleet,  and 
the  yachts  used  by  the  other  papers, 
enough  of  a  navy  was  available  to  fight 
a  sea  battle. 

A.  problem  arose  in  the  handling  of 
the  Sun’s  fleet.  Communication  be¬ 
tween  the  vessels  was  impossible.  Radio 


and  wireless  were  still  far  from  an  ac¬ 
complished  fact.  The  ships  needed  an 
Admiral.  Someone  had  to  direct 
their  movements.  From  his  desk.  Boss 
Lord  directed  the  movements  of  his 
Cuban  fleet.  With  a  map  spread  out 
before  him,  he  sent  cables  to  his  ships, 
giving  each  an  individual  order  and 
coordinating  the  action  of  the  group. 
In  addition  to  his  other  qualifications. 
Boss  Lord  proved  to  be  an  able  Ad¬ 
miral. 

Getting  news  past  the  censors  proved 
to  be  quite  a  game  among  the  corre¬ 
spondents.  Nothing  could  ^  sent  from 
Cuba.  Even  if  a  bit  of  news  could  be 
slipped  past,  it  would  avail  the  sender 
little.  At  New  York  the  censors  would 
gladly  delete  anything  even  remotely 
resembling  undesirable  information. 
One  evening  the  Sun  received  a  dis¬ 
patch  from  Guantanamo,  where  some 
American  troops  were  located.  The 
message  apparently  cited  the  position  of 
the  Sun  correspondents.  The  cable 
read : 

“Everything  all  right  with  the  Sun 
boys.  Anderson  has  gone  to  Kingston. 
Lloyd  is  here.  Carroll  is  on  the  yacht. 
Jack  Ochre  is  with  the  troops  in  Guan¬ 
tanamo.  Richardson  in  camp.  Arm¬ 
strong  noVlr  with  Shafter.” 

The  managing  editor  studied  the  cable 
with  amazement.  WTiat  was  its  pur¬ 
pose?  He  knew  where  all  of  his  men 
were  stationed.  But  who  was  Jack 
Ochre?  He  didn’t  have  a  man  on  his 
staff  by  that  name.  .  .  . 

“Boys,”  Boss  Lord  said,  getting  up 
from  his  chair.  “I  need  your  help.” 

All  of  the  men  in  the  office  assembled 
at  his  desk. 

“Who  is  Jack  Ochre?”  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor  asked,  showing  the  cable. 

No  one  knew.  Jack  Ochre!  Might 
that  be  an  error  in  transmission? 
Could  the  name  of  a  World  reporter 
have  gotten  mixed  up  in  The  Sun  dis¬ 
patch  by  mistake? 

Suddenly  Mr.  Lord  felt  inspired. 
“Wait,”  he  exclaimed.  “Jack  Ochre. 
Yellow  Jack  Ochre.  Why,  that  means 
that  yellow  fever  has  broken  out  among 
the  troops!” 

“Yellow  jack  was  commonly  known 
at  that  time  as  another  name  for  yel¬ 
low  fever,”  Mr.  Lord  explains.  “I 
thought  our  man  was  pretty  clever  in 


ON  UNTER  DEN  UNDEN 


A  group  of  American  newspapermen  photographed  in  Berlin.  Left  to  right: 
Amo  Dosch-Fleurot,  International  News  Service  Correspondent;  H.  R.  Knicker¬ 
bocker,  New  York  Evening  Post  and  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger;  Louis 
Lochner,  Associated  Press  Berlin  correspondent;  and  Charles  Morrison,  editor 
of  the  Public  Ledger,  in  Berlin  on  his  first  European  visit.  Mr.  Morrison  has 
jnst  retnrned  to  this  conntry. 


sending  that  cable  to  beat  the  censor, 
ship.  Many  of  the  reporters  in  the  d. 
fice  weren’t  quite  certain  of  my  explaj. 
ation,  though.  They  thought  we  shoald 
wait  a  while  longer  in  order  to  verify 
the  item.  We  held  an  inquest  arooai 
my  desk,  trying  to  decide  whether  to 
print  it.  We  knew  that  this  would  bt 
important  news  of  the  war.  Yellw 
fever  was  a  dangerous  disease  tha; 
and  took  the  lives  of  large  numbend 
our  men.  We  finally  decided  to  rm 
the  story.” 

No  other  paper  in  New  York  or  else 
where  had  a  stickful  of  news  on  tiiii 
item,  and  could  not  understand  when 
the  Sun  had  received  its  informatkia 
Neither  could  the  government,  as  tk 
yellow  fever  epidemic  had  been  ktg 
a  guarded  secret.  The  Sun’s  accoie 
at  once  created  a  sensation,  leading  to 
charges  of  governmental  mismanae- 
ment,  and  a  demand  that  new  leads- 
ship  in  Washington  was  necessary.  As 
a  newspaper  SC09P,  however,  the  Sa's 
achievement  receiv^  universal  praise 

“Such  were  the  trails  of  a  managiu; 
editor,”  Mr.  Lord  smilingly  coninwb 

.Although  the  position  of  managag 
editor  on  a  large  newspaper  is  right 
fully  considered  one  of  the  most  nerw 
wracking  and  strenuous  tasks  that  at 
be  undertaken.  Boss  Lord  did  not  for 
get  to  take  time  out  for  recreation  ak 
enjoyment.  While  the  paper  was  k 
the  process  of  formation,  he  attendk 
to  his  work,  faithfully  and  diligently 
But  the  moment  the  paper  was  put  it 
press,  the  Boss  let  all  of  his  authority 
slip  from  him  and  became  a  yoing  ^ 
school  boy,  released  from  the  classroarf 
He  might  even  skip  about  the  roarif 
talking  with  his  reporters,  whistlirgl 
or  singing  snatches  of  his  favoritt 
operas.  In  truth,  the  Sun  office  becac 
a  social  club  at  the  close  of  each  nights 
work.  Led  by  the  managing  editH, 
and  joined  by  everyone,  not  exceptic; 
the  office  boys,  the  staff  would  rig  n; 
a  temporary  gymnasium,  and  perforr 
such  muscular  feats  as  Japanei; 
wrestling,  tossing  medicine  ball  about 
or  exercising  with  dumb-bells.  After  th 
invigorating  work-out,  the  gang  woulc 
leave  the  Sun  and  enter  one  of  the  all 
night  lunch  carts  that  decorated  Pari 
Row.  All  titles  and  ranks  were  dropped 
All  were  equal  away  from  the  office 

The  end  of  the  nineties  found  N't* 
York  a  city  of  pleasant  congenial¬ 
ity.  Plenty  of  places  existed  whert 
men  could  get  together  and  forget  the 
morrow  over  a  stimulating  glass  c: 
phosphate  and  bitters.  Interpose; 
among  the  newspaper  buildings  were 
a  number  of  oases.  At  the  corner  c; 
Park  Row  and  Beekman  street  stocc 
the  Umbrella,  a  favorite  spot  for  mac' 
a  budding  genius.  The  Umbrella  hac 
a  circular  bar.  covered  with  a  colorp; 
glass  umbrella,  ostensibly  to  protect  th; 
guests  from  getting  wet.  A  stone'; 
throw  from  the  Sun  building  stocc 
Fred’s,  a  gathering  spot  for  the  literati 
And  Lipton’s.  After  the  paper  ha' 
been  printed,  and  a  call  suddenly  caiw 
to  put  out  an  extra,  it  was  fairly  easy 
to  muster  a  fair-sized  staff  there. 

Nearby  stood  the  old  Staats-Ziitrsi 
building.  It  housed  a  remarkable  staf 
of  German  scholars,  and'  the  paper  they 
issued  received  credit  as  one  of  the  be« 
publications  of  its  type.  But  the  rt 
porters  of  that  day  did  not  pay  as  tim 
attention  to  the  newspaper  as  they  ® 
to  the  Rathskeller  downstairs.  It  coo 
tained  the  most  remarkable  assortioo 
of  beers  ever  imagined.  Besides  that 
large  imported  German  frankfurtfJt 
were  dangled  before  the  customen 
an  added  inducement.  After  a  om 
day’s  work  many  of  the  newspapenne 
would  think  it  entirely  profitable 
have  a  siedel  of  Pilsner  with  a  dish  5 
{Continued  on  page  28 J  | 
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More  than  ever . 

The  Nation’s  first  Market 


■New  York — always  the  most  important,  responsive  market  in  the  United  States — today  repre¬ 
sents  to  national  advertisers  a  greater  share  of  their  total  sales  potential  than  ever  before.  New 
York  has  held  up  under  economic  stress  far  better  than  the  nation  as  a  whole.  How  much  better 
New  York  has  fared,  how  greatly  its  importance  has  been  intensified  in  the  past  three  years 
is  shown  clearly  in  Sales  Management's  valuable  annual  Survey  of  Spending  Power: 


1  — In  1929  the  New  York  market  was  responsible 
for  13.8%  of  the  retail  business  of  the  United 
States.  In  1932  it  increased  to  15.7%. 

2  — In  1929  per  capita  retail  sales  in  New  York 
market  were  40%  above  the  national  average; 
in  1932,  58%. 

3  — In  1929,  according  to  Sales  Management, 
the  New  York  market  accounted  for  16.4%  of 


the  nation’s  spendable  money  income;  in  1932 
New  York’s  share  was  18.8%. 

4  — Per  capita  spendable  money  income  in  the 
New  York  market  was  66%  above  the  United 
States  total  in  1929;  in  1932  it  was  90%  above. 

— In  the  three  years  from  1929  to  1932,  auto¬ 
mobile  registrations  in  the  New  York  market 
increase^  37,000,  to  a  total  of  1,549,292;  during 
the  same  period  automobile  registrations  in  the 
United  States  decreased  1,947,082. 


In  the  nation's /irst  market,  the  first  newspaper  is  The  New  York  Times.  Year  after  year 
national  advertisers  use  more  space  in  the  columns  of  The  New  York  Times  than  in  any  other 
New  York  newspaper,  because  they  consider  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  intelligent,  dijs- 
criminating  families  who  read  The  Times  the  foundation  of  almost  any  sales  campaign  in 
the  New  York  inarket.  The  Times  offers  the  advertiser  a  sales  medium  worthy  of  the  almost 
imlimited  possibilities  of  the  New  York  market. 


Eift  Htni  ^ork 


Net  paid  sale  of  The  New  York  Times  for  six  months  endetj  March  31  averaged 
466,836  copies  weekdays;  759,736  copies  Sundays. 
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CANADA  SEES  RISING 
NEWSPRINT  PRICES 


U.  S.  Industrial  Control  Bill  Ex¬ 
pected  to  Bring  Increase  of  $5  or 
More  for  Both  Domestic  and 
Imported  Product 

Canadian  newsprint  nien,_  watching 
carefully  the  prepress  of  United  States 
legislation  for  industrial  control,  are 
convinced  that  operation  of  the  plan  will 
mean  an  increase  of  $5  a  ton  or  more 
in  prevailing  newsprint  prices  in  Can¬ 
ada,  according  to  financial  news  reports 
this  week.  ^  ,  . 

Pointing  out  that  Canada  is  shipping 
some  115,000  tons  of  newsprint  into  the 
United  States  monthly,  against  an  April 
production  in  this  country  of  74,507 
tons,  Canadians  insist  that  any  system 
of  control  inaugurated  in  the  United 
States  will  have  to  provide  against  the 
selling  of  imported  paper  at  prices  lower 
than  those  fixed  for  the  domestic  output. 
Control  of  newsprint  from  United  States 
mills,  it  is  said,  would  be  comparatively 
simple. 

“The  industry  faces  two  sha^ly  cot- 
trasting  possibilities,”  said  a  Canadian 
financial  news  service.  “Without  Ae  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  measure  developed  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  reasonable  to  con¬ 
clude  that  further  price-cutting  would 
be  almost  inevitable.  If,  however,  a 
newsprint  group  works  out  a  code  cov¬ 
ering  increased  wages  and  increased 
prices  for  this  commodity,  this  higher 
price  level  would  include  all  the  news¬ 
print  that  is  imported  by  the  United 
States  from  Cana^” 

Somewhat  similar  ideas  were  ex¬ 
pressed  by  L.  J.  Belnap,  president  of  ^e 
Consolidated  Paper  Company,  according 
to  the  Montreal  Financial  Times.  In 
discussing  his  company’s  annual  report 
with  newspapermen,  Mr.  Belnap  ex¬ 
pressed  little  hope  that  the  Canadian 
newsprint  operators  themselves  could 
work  out  their  problems,  since  some 
companies,  particularly  those  in  receiv¬ 
ership,  were  always  ready  to  make  price 
concessions  to  obtain  tonnage.  The 
Financial  Times  added: 

“Some  hope  existed,  Mr.  Belnap 
pointed  out,  in  the  prot»ble  effects  df 
the  industrial  stabilization  legislation, 
sponsored  by  President  Roosevelt  If, 
he  stated,  the  price  of  newsprint  were 
raised  along  with  the  market  for  other 
commodities,  it  is  likely  that  steps 
would  be  taken  to  insure,  in  some  m^- 
ner,  that  newsprint  from  Canadian 
mills  would  not  come  into  the  U.  S. 
market  at  a  price  to  undersell  the  Amer¬ 
ican  mills.  How  the  selling  price  of 
Canadian  operators  could  be  related 
by  the  U.  S.  government,  Mr.  Belnap 
could  not  forecast,  but  suggested  it 
would  have  to  be  done  through  the  im¬ 
porter  in  the  U.  S. 

“The  advisability  of  a  price  being 
fixed  in  Canada  which  would  coincide 
with  that  fixed  under  the  industrial  sta¬ 
bilization  law  was  urged  by  Mr.  Bel¬ 
nap,  on  the  premise  that  regulatory  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  the  U.  S.  government  on 
newsprint  imports  from  Canada  might 
interfere  with  the  natural  flow  of  trade 
in  the  industry.” 

The  Financial  Times  reported  that 
segregation  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Corpo¬ 
ration  group  of  companies,  comfHismg 
St  Lawrence  Paper,  Brompton  Pulp  & 
Paper,  and  Lake  St  John  Power  & 
Paper,  was  pending,  with  the  possibility 
that  separation  of  these  compames  would 
widen  the  field  of  competition  still 
further. 


WALKER  BECOMES  JOURNAUST 

International  News  Service  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  that  it  had  signed 
former  Mayor  James  J.  Walker  of  New 
York  to  write  a  sp^ial  daily  article  on 
the  London  Economic  Conference.  Mr. 
Walker  has  been  living  at  Cannes, 
France.  He  left  June  8  for  London  to 
begin  his  reportorial  duties. 


BECOMES  SEMI-WEEKLY 

The  Yreka  (Cal.)  Siskiyou  News  las 
discontinued  as  a  daily  and  will  be  pub¬ 
lished  semi-weekly  on  Monday  apd 
Thursday. 


DAILY  IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

The  Flushing  (N.  Y.)  North  Shore 
Journal  moved  into  its  new  home  last 
week,  located  at  137-74  Northern  boule¬ 
vard,  Flushing,  A  formal  opening  will 
be  held  at  a  later  date. 


BAN  ON  LOTTERY  NEWS 
IS  LIBERALIZED 

P.  O.  Department  Eases  Former 
Strict  Regulations,  But  Sets 
Up  No  Clear  Rule 
For  Newspapers 

By  George  H.  Manning 

( it'ashingtoH  Correspondent, 

Editos  &  Publishes) 

Washington,  June  5 — News  stories 
on  lotteries  and  sweepstakes  will  be 
treated  “liberally”  by  the  Post  Office 
Department  under  a  new  policy  an¬ 
nounced  by  Postmaster  General  James 
A.  Farley. 

The  official  announcement  did  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  say  what  was  meant  by  a 
“liberal  interpretation”  of  the  law  pro¬ 
hibiting  circulation  in  the  mails  of  news¬ 
papers  containing  any  information  about 
lotteries  and  sweepstakes.  Apparently, 
the  department  will  make  no  attempt 
to  bar  from  the  mails  newspapers  carry¬ 
ing  legitimate  news  stories  of  lotteries. 

“While  the  Post  Office  Department 
has  no  intention  of  nullifying  the  postal 
laws  or  regulations  with  reference  to 
the  printing  by  newspapers  of  stories 
and  pictures  about  winners  of  sweep- 
stakes  or  lotteries  operated  in  foreign 
countries,”  the  department’s  announce¬ 
ment  said,  “the  department  will  be 
guided  by  a  liberal  interpretation  of 
such  laws. 

“The  postal  laws  provide  that  no 
news^per  or  publication  of  any  kind 
containing  an  advertisement  of  any  lot¬ 
tery,  gift  enterprise,  or  scheme  of  any 
kind  offering  prizes  dependent  in  whole 
or  in  part  upon  lot  or  chance  or  con¬ 
taining  any  list  of  the  prizes  drawn  or 
awarded  by  means  of  such  lottery,  gift 
enterprise,  or  scheme,  whether  said  list 
contains  any  part  or  all  of  such  prizes, 
shall  be  deposited  in  or  carried  by  the 
mails  of  the  United  States  or  be  deliv¬ 
ered  by  any  postmaster  or  letter  car¬ 
rier,  and  provides  the  penalty  for  the 
violation  of  the  law. 

“Newspapers  dealing  with  strictly 
news  stories  are  to  be  treated  liberally, 
but  the  responsibility  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  anything  relating  to  sweep- 
stakes  or  lotteries  or  for  any  possible 
violation  of  the  law,  must  rest  with  the 
newspapers.” 

First  intimation  of  the  department’s 
new  attitude  was  given  by  Mr.  Farley 
last  week  in  an  interview  with  West- 
brcxik  Pegler  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
Syndicate. 

SCHMON  HEADS  PAPER  HRM 

Arthur  A.  Schmon  was  recently 
named  president  of  the  Ontario  Paper 
Company,  subsidiary  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
stockholders  held  in  (Thicage.  Col. 
Robert  R.  McCormick,  Tribune  pub¬ 
lisher,  was  elected  second  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer.  The  following  of¬ 
ficers  were  re-elected:  Capt.  J.  M. 
Patterson,  New  York  Daily  News 
publisher,  first  vice-president;  E.  M. 
Antrim,  secretary;  and  D.  M.  Dein- 
inger,  auditor  and  controller.  Capt. 
Schmon  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Tribune  organization  for  the  past  IS 
years,  beginning  as  plant  manager  at 
Shelter  Bay,  Quebec. 

NEWPAPER  WORLD  SOLD 

According  to  a  recent  announcefnent 
in  _  London,  the  Newspaper  World 
which  for  more  than  35  years  has  rep¬ 
resented  the  interests  of  British  news¬ 
papers,  has  been  acquired  by  the  Bou- 
verie  House,  which  issues  16  other  busi¬ 
ness  publications  managed  and  edited 
by  Sir  Ernest  Benn. 


OFFERS  QUANTITY  DISCOUNTS 

The  Deland  (Fla.)  Sun  News  now 
offers  discounts  of  10  to  25  per  cent  to 
general  advertisers  using  from  5,000  to 
40,000  lines  a  year  or  more. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

June  12-14 — Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  annual  meeting,  Homestead 
Hotel,  Hot  Springs,  Va. 

June  18-21 — Pacific  Advertising 
Clubs  Assn.,  meeting,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

June  19 — Central  States  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  meeting.  Con¬ 
gress  HoteL  Chicago. 

June  19-20 — ^Rotogravure  Adver¬ 
tising  Assn.,  annual  meeting.  Hotel 
Commodore,  New  York. 

June  20-22 — International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers’  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Chicago. 

June  22-24 — Michigan  Press  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Frankfort,  Mich. 

June  22-24 — Kentucky  Press  Assn., 
meeting.  Mammoth  Cave  Hotel, 
Mammoth  Cave,  Ky. 

June  23-25 — New  Jersey  Press 
Assn.,  annual  meeting,  Pocono 
Manor,  Pa. 

June  26-28 — National  Industrial 
Advertisers’  Assn.,  Inc.,  meeting, 
Medinah  Athletic  Club,  Chicago. 

June  25-28 — Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Executives’  Assn.,  annual  meet¬ 
ing,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

June  26-28 — Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

June  25-29 — ^Advertising  Federa- 
tion  of  America,  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.,  annual  convention. 

June  26-27 — Fourth  Printing  In¬ 
dustries  Technical  Conference,  Palm¬ 
er  House,  Chicago. 

June  27 — New  York  Associated 
Dailies  summer  meeting,  Glovers- 
ville,  N.  J. 


ROOSEVELT  APPOINTS  LORTON 

Tulsa  World  Publisher  on  Joint  Com¬ 
mission  of  U.  S.  and  Canada 

{Special  to  Editob  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  June  7 — President 
Roosevelt  has  appointed  Eugene  Lorton, 
publisher  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World, 
as  a  member  of  the  International  Joint 
Commission  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

The  commission  is  charged  with  in¬ 
vestigating  and  settling  any  disputes 
which  may  arise  as  to  the  use  of  waters 
located  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  and  to  consider  various  other 
disputes. 

Mr.  Lorton  succeeds  the  late  Senator 
Porter  J.  McCumber.  The  position 
pays  a  salary  of  $10,000,  minus  the  15 
jier  cent  cut  recently  imposed  on  all 
governmental  salaries. 


WHITE  HOUSE  PARTY 
FOR  NEWS  WRITERS 

President  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  Hosts  to 

Washington  Corps  June  3 — First 
Event  of  Its  Kind,  Corres- 
spondents  Say 

By  Gecsge  H.  Manning 

( Washington  Correspondent, 

Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  D.  C.,  June  5— Presi¬ 
dent  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  were  at  home  to 
the  press  June  3,  and,  within  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  veteran  correspondtns,  it  was 
the  first  White  House  function  ever 
given  exclusively  for  the  men  and 
women  who  write  the  news  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

None  of  the  restraint  which  usually 
marks,  a  social  event  at  the  executive 
mansion  was  in  evidence.  In  fact,  it 
was  a  real  party,  as  delightful  for  its 
informality  as  for  the  cordiality  with 
which  the  guests  were  received. 

A  sincere  tribute  to  the  President 
and  first  lady  in  the  role  of  host  and 
hostess  was  the  unanimous  opinion 
that  the  party  could  not  have  been 
more  thoroughly  democratic  and  that 
the  guests  actually  did  feel  at  home  in 
the  White  House. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  and  Mrs.  Garn^, 
wife  of  the  Vice-President,  welcom^ 
the  guests  in  the  Blue  Room.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  seated  in  the  East  Room, 
greeted  them  more  leisurely  as  he 
found  time  to  chat  amiably  about  trivial 
matters  far  removed  from  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  nation.  No  one  seemed  to 
enjoy  the  occasion  more  than  he,  for 
his  famous  smile,  frequently  turning  to 
chuckles  and  laughter,  was  at  all  times 
apparent. 

The  Marine  Band,  brilliantly  uni¬ 
formed  in  red,  played  throughout  the 
evening  at  the  main  entrance,  while 
the  Navy  orchestra  furnished  the 
music  for  dancing  in  the  East  Room. 

Gene  Dennis,  well-known  psychic, 
was  engaged  to  answer  any  manner  of 
question  that  might  be  asked  for.  And 
the  quartet  of  the  White  House  Cor¬ 
respondents’  Association  was  per¬ 
suaded  to  give  a  few  numbers  at  the 
specific  request  of  the  President  and 
Mrs.  Roosevelt. 

Guests  were  permitted  to  wander  it 
will.  The  terraces  above  the  east  and 
west  wings  were  particularly  favored 
spots,  as  the  evening  was  warm.  Punch 
was  served  on  the  south  portico.  'The 
writers  viewed  the  President’s  new 
swimming  pool,  which  was  paid  for  by 
contributions  obtained  by  a  number  of 
newspapers. 

A  buffet  supper  was  served. 


Wa  LTER  LiPPMANN 

^^TODAY  and  TOMORROW'^ 


^^W^LTER  LIPPMANN  has 
taken  the  theories  of  eco¬ 
nomics,  finance  and  inter¬ 
nationalism  and  translated 
them  into  common  sense 
language.  The  common 
sense  of  the  common  man 
has,  therefore,  been  attract¬ 
ed  to  Walter  Lippmann.’* 

CARL  W.  JONES, 
Publisher,  Minneapolis  Journal 


Now  124  newspapers 
have  found  a  way  ts 
buy  and  print  Walter 
Lippmartn’s"Today  and 
Tomorrow”,  If  your 
territory  is  open,  write 
or  wire  for  reasonable 
terms. 
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Circulation  Daily  Herald  Sunday  Herald 

89,o5o  145,249 

AvornRe  for  May  95,109  144,898 

At  the  lowest  Milline  Rate  in  Washington. 

Combination  of  the  Daily  and  Sunday  Herald, 
and  combinations  of  either  with  the  Washington 
Times,  are  also  available  at  advantageous  rates. 

The  Herald  advertising  rate  has  not  been  raised 
since  November  1927  ....  while  the  circulation 
has  increased  by  50%. 


IN  WASHINGTON 

1lie  Chronicler  of  events  in  Washington  is 
under  terrific  pressure  .... 

Headline  drama  fighting  for  emphasis  on  a 
crowded  page  one  .... 

Sensation  in  collision  with  Sensation.  .  .  . 

Years  of  History  crammed  into  four  months 
of  “New  Deal”  .... 

evolution  in  Administrative  Method  .... 

Evolution  in  the  state  of  mind  of  the  “man 
on  the  street”  .... 

Evolution  in  Washington  newspaper 
habits  .... 

A  NEW  DEAL  FOK  THE  ADVERTISEH! 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
IN  WASHINGTON 

(First  four  months  of  1933) 

Although  the  total  retail  linage  of  all  Washington  daily 
papers  is  “off”  16.3%  (Media  Records),  the  Daily  Herald 
is  within  1.8%  of  its  last  year’s  figure,  and  UP  on  the 
percentage  of  the  field. 

In  the  Sunday  retail  advertising  field,  which  is  “off”  16.2%, 
Ihe  Sunday  Herald  is  within  1%  of  last  year,  and  well  UP 
on  the  field. 


New  Deal  for  Advertisers  in  Washington  News- 
papers  is  not  a  four  month’s  development. 

For  more  than  four  years,  the  tide  of  Public  Favor  has 
been  swinging  to  the  Herald ! 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  Washington  Herald  broke  all 
previous  records  for  Morning  Newspaper  Acceptance  . . . . 
passed  the  majority  mark  ....  AND  NOW  STANDS  IN 
COMPLETE  COMMAND  OF  THE  MORNING  MARKET 
in  this  New  Deal  Washington. 


Mice  that  walk  li 


Raised  in  Japan,  this  breed  has  been 
taught  through  generations  of  confine¬ 
ment  to  move  always  in  small  circles. 
When  released  in  the  open  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  move  in  small  circles.  It  never 
occurs  to  them  that  by  lifting  their 
heads  they  might  see  new  and  better 
possibilities  only  a  short  distance  be¬ 
yond  their  small  circles. 

Dumb?  Perhaps.  But  no  dumber 
than  multitudes  of  business  men  who 
never  lift  their  heads  to  look  beyond 
the  small  circles  in  which  they  run, 
going  nowhere  in  particular,  making  no 
progress  whatever,  month 
after  month,  year  after  year! 

How  can  these  business 
men,  running  in  their  small 


THE  STRAIGHTEST 

Akron  Beacon- Journal 
Altoona  mirror 
Booth  Newspapers,  Inc. 

Boston  Herald-Traveler 
Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 
Chattanooga  Times 
Chicago  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Cleveland  Press 
Dallas  News 


D  TO  yOUR  MARKET  IS  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


Dallas  Journal 
Detroit  News 
Gannett  Newspapers 
Hartford  Courant 
Indianapolis  News 
Louisville  Courier- Journal 
Louisville  Times 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Nashville  Banner 
New  Bedford  Mercury 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times 


New  York  Daily  News 
New  York  Herald-Tribune 
New  York  Sun 
New  York  Times 
New  York  World-Telegram 
Omaha  World-Herald 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Providence  Journal 
Providence  Bulletin 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram 


Salt  Lake  City  Tribune 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review 
Spokane  Daily  Chronicle 
St.  Paul  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press 
Trenton  Times  Newspaper 
Westchester  Newspapers,  Inc. 
Waterbury  American 
Waterbury  Republican 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


men 


circles,  be  made  to  see  that  there  are 
broader  outlooks  open  to  them? 


It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter 
to  demonstrate  that  those  other  busi¬ 
ness  men  who  are  natural  leaders  are 
the  merchants  and  sellers  of  service  who 
have  broken  away  from  small  circles 
and  steadily  expanded  their  fields  of 
operation  through  the  use  of  newspaper 
advertising. 

For  there  is  probably  not  a  large  busi¬ 
ness  today  that  did  not  start  as  a  small 
advertiser. 


The  world  of  human  activities  is  wide 
.  .  .  and  it  is  particularly  wide  open 
today  to  those  who  have  the  spirit  to 
explore  in  richer  fields.  It  is  easy  to 
demonstrate  by  a  multitude  of  examples, 


local  and  national,  that  those  manu¬ 
facturers  and  merchants  who  have  used 
newspaper  advertising  and  continue  to 
use  it  to  enlarge  their  business  represent 
a  class  that  is  incomparably  more  suc¬ 
cessful  than  the  little  fellows  who  con¬ 
tinue  to  run  squeaking  in  narrow 
circles. 


Just  as  newspapers  carry  to  every 
one  news  of  our  neighbors  and  of  the 
outer  world  beyond  our  circle  .  .  .  those 
same  newspapers  afford  you  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  intimate  contact  with 
individuals  everywhere  in  large  masses. 

These  individuals  have  money  to  buy 
your  products. 

T/ie  successful  merchant  and  man¬ 
ufacturer  is  always  an  advertiser! 
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WARNS  AGAINST  CENSORSHIP  Price  said  that  while  most  newspapers  running  the  department  and  not  leaving 

- _  censored  advertising  which  went  into  it  to  others  in  the  organization. 

Regulating  Advertising  Difficult  and  their  columns  they  followed  no  elaborate  Mr.  Price  also  expressed  the  hope 
Dangerous,  Arthur  Price  Says  code,  but  rather  based  their  decisions  that  Congress  would  adopt  a  strong 
Arthur  Price,  sales  promotion  man-  as  to  what  should  be  accepted  or  re-  copyright  design  law  and  prophesied  the 
ager  of  the  New  York  Herald  Triburte.  jected  on  the  standard  of  good  taste,  as  legalization  of  price  maintenance. 

said  last  week  that  trade  organizations  well  as  honesty.  AnvFRTi«;iiMr  staff  mffts 

setting  up  codes  of  business  procedure  Advertising  today,  Mr.  Price  said,  ADVtKIlMNG  alAhh  Mttlb 
under  the  proposed  national  industrial  “reflects  a  revival  of  too  many  of  the  (.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

recovery  act  “are  going  into  dangerous  old  gags.’’  New  thoughts  and  ideas  Chic.ago,  June  S — Col.  Robert  R.  Mc- 
ground’’  when  they  seek  to  regulate  ad-  are  rare,  he  said,  and  placed  the  blame  Coriiiick,  Chicago  Tribune  editor  and 
vertising.  He  was  addressing  a  lunch-  for  this  condition  largely  on  lack  of  ad-  publisher,  sjKike  at  the  opening  session 
eon  meeting  of  the  Sales  Executive  Qub  vance  planning.  He  said  that  six-month  liere  tcxlay  of  the  26th  semi-annual  con- 
of  New  York,  June  1.  and  monthly  plans  have  been  aban-  ventioii  of  Tribune  advertising  depart- 

“When  you  write  rules  for  advertis-  doned  by  many  firms.  Businesses  which  ineiit  members.  A  review  of  the  sales 
ing  you  are  going  into  one  of  the  most  are  doing  outstanding  jobs,  he  said,  are  program  laid  out  earlier  this  year  will 
troublesome  fields,”  he  asserted.  Mr.  those  where  the  advertising  manager  is  mark  the  four-day  session. 


POLICE  HEAD  IS  FINED 
FOR  HITTING  WRITER 


Omaha  CommiBsioner  Ordered  to  Pay 

$25  After  Police  Court  Hearing 
— Attacked  Allen  Kohan  of 
World-Herald  Staff 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Omaha,  Neb.,  June  6 — As  a  result 
of  an  attack  on  .\llen  Kohan,  World- 
Herald  police  reixirter.  Police  Com¬ 
missioner  Frank  Myers  has  been  fined 
$25  in  Omaha  police  court.  The  Com¬ 
missioner  announced  at  first  he  would 
apiieal,  but  later  said  he  would  prob- 
aiiiy  pay  the  fine. 

The  assault  occurred  two  days  after 
Myers  assumed  office.  Kohan  testified 
that  Myers  had  promised  to  inform 
him  of  changes  in  the  police  depart¬ 
ment  before  they  were  presented  to  the 
council.  When  Myers  presented  a 
niiinlier  of  important  changes  without 
informing  rejMirters  in  advance,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Kohan,  he  went  to  Myers’ 
office  and  said:  “Mr.  Myers,  you 
didn’t  tell  me  the  truth  yesterday  when 
you  said  you’d  tell  us  alxiut  the 
changes.” 

Myers,  Kohan  testified,  said:  “No- 
liUKly  can  call  me  a  liar.  And  no 
d-inned  Jew  can  run  this  police  sta¬ 
tion.” 

ThereiiiKin,  Kohan  said,  Myers  hit 
him  as  he  was  sitting  in  a  chair,  then 
followed  him  to  the  hall  and  struck 
him  and  kicked  him.  Kohan  spent 
three  days  in  a  hospital.  Medical  tes¬ 
timony  indicated  severe  bruises. 

Myers,  at  the  hearing,  said  he  had 
merely  held  out  his  hand  to  keep  Kohan 
from  entering  his  office,  and  that  Kohan 
ran  into  his  hand.  This  hapnened 
three  times,  he  said.  Kohan,  he  said, 
seemed  to  lie  intent  on  getting  into 
Myers’  private  office,  where  a  confer¬ 
ence  with  an  insiiector  was  scheduled. 

Kohan,  relieved  of  police  duty,  was 
assigned  to  investigate  the  where¬ 
abouts  of  the  president  of  a  large 
wholesale  company  here  who  had  dis¬ 
appeared.  Shortages  allegedly  found 
in  the  company’s  accounts  resulted  in 
an  embezzlement  charge  against  the 
former  executive. 

Kohan  trailed  him  to  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  then  to  Boston.  Police,  mis¬ 
taking  Kohan,  the  quarry  and  several 
private  investigators  as  gangsters, 
jailed  the  whole  crew  and  held  them 
until  explanations  were  offered.  The 
former  wholesaler  was  held,  Kohan  and 
the  detectives  released.  Kohan  has 
several  successful  crime  investigations 
as  a  iiewsiiaiierman  to  his  credit. 


LOUNTWO 
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Based  upon  prices  May  20lh  and  normal  year’s  output,  more 
than  $35,000,000  has  heen  added  to  the  buying  power  of  Spokane 
Market  Consumers  since  January  1st.  They  have  already  hene- 
fited  many  millions  of  dollars  from  products  ready  for  market  at 
the  increased  prices,  including  millions  of  hushels  of  wheat  and 
other  grains  that  were  in  storage. 

Normally,  from  1/lOth  to  l/12th  of  the  nation’s  wheat,  l/  5th  of 
its  hoxed  apples,  large  quantities  of  other  farm  products,  together 
with  l/4th  of  the  silver  and  35%  of  the  lead  mined  in  the^U.  S. 
comes  from  the  Spokane  Country.  Even  for  1932  the  spendable 
money  income  here  was  37%  above  the  U.  S.  average.  So  with  the 
substantial  commodity  price  gains  to  date  and  further  advances, 
the  Spokane  Market  is  unquestionably  a  favored  spot  for  intensive 
sales  drives  now  and  throughout  the  year. 

Polk’s  Consumer  Study  shows  that  THE  SPOKESMAN-REVIEW 
and  SPOKANE  CHRONICLE’S  combined  eirculation  is  85%  UN- 
duplicated,  giving  you  a  highly  influential  home  effective  coverage 
for  Metropolitan  Spokane  of  93.76%  and  91.95%  for  Spokane  and 
the  entire  Urban  Trade  Area  combined.  Send  for  special  market 
information  to  assist  with  your  sales  plans— furnished  promptly. 
REVIEW-CHRONICLE  GENERAL  ADVERTISING  BUREAU 


RECEIVER  OPERA’nNG  PAPER 

Name  of  New  Owner  of  Washington 

Post  to  Be  Announced  Next  Week 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washixcton,  D.  C,  June  7— The 
Washington  Post,  sold  for  $825,000  at 
public  auction  here  June  1,  will  probably 
be  turned  over  to  its  undisclosed  pur¬ 
chaser  “some  time  next  week,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Benjamin  S.  Minor,  receiver  for 
the  paper,  who  is  operating  it  pending 
the  transfer. 

Mr.  Minor  has  reported  the  sale  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  which  placed  the  Post  in  the 
receivership,  and  has  recommended  that 
the  transaction  be  approved.  The  paper 
was  bid  in  by  George  E.  Hamilton,  Jr., 
Washington  attorney,  representing  an 
unnamed  principal. 

Justice  James  M.  Proctor  of  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Supreme  Court  has  signed  an  order 
for  the  receiver  to  notify  all  credi¬ 
tors  of  the  sale  of  the  paper.  It  is  ex- 
jx-cted  the  sale  will  become  effective 
under  this  order  immediately  after  June 
12  unless  some  valid  objection  is  made 
to  ratification  of  the  sale  in  the  interim 
or  the  remaining  $400,000  of  the  $500,- 
000  required  as  payment  by  the  time  of 
the  transfer  is  not  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Minor  informed  the  court  that 
“In  view  of  existing  business  conditions, 
I  tielieve  the  price  is  as  large  as  could 
be  expected  and  a  fair,  if  not  a  good 
one.” 


i.MORNING-SUNOiSV- 


DOMINANT 
FARM  MAGAZINES 


REPRESENTATIVES 
WM.  X  momton  Co. 

NCW  VOMK  CMICAOO 

M.  C.  MOOCMMN  ft  Co,  IMC. 
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There  Has  Been  No  Moratorium 
on  Intertype  Improvements 


i 


1 

I 


For  the  past  three  years  Intertype  en¬ 
gineers  have  been  busily  engaged  in 
creating  improvements  that  will  help 
publishers  and  printers  to  meet  today's 
new  cost  requirements  and  still  show  a 
profit. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  cut  copy 
on  a  newspaper  and  set  different  sizes 
on  different  machines.  The  New  Inter¬ 
type  Model  F  Mixer  sets  both  news  and 
classified — 7  point  and  572  point — both 
from  the  same  keyboard  at  straight- 
matter  speed. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  have  two 
different  machines  to  set  display  and 
text.  The  New  Model  G  Intertype  Com¬ 
bination  72-90  Channel  Mixer  sets  dis¬ 


play  and  text  from  the  same  keyboard. 
When  there  is  not  enough  display  to 
keep  the  machine  busy  it  "fills-in"  on 
regular  small  type.  Therefore  it  is  a  real 
"busy-body"  that  keeps  constantly  add¬ 
ing  to  your  profits. 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  waste 
money  setting  white  space  by  hand. 
With  the  New  Intertype  Universal  Auto¬ 
spacer  all  short  or  centered  lines — in 
heads  or  text — can  be  set  at  straight- 
matter  speed.  And  the  -New  Intertype 
Ideal  Spacebands  increase  output  from 
200  to  300  lines  per  machine  a  day. 

So,  if  you  want  to  meet  the  new  cost  re¬ 
quirements  with  a  smile  and  with  profit, 
investigate  the  Progressive  Intertype. 


1  INTERTYPE 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION  •  BROOKLYN.  NEW  YORK 

Chicago,  130  North  Franklin  Street;  Nevr  Orleans,  1007  Camp  Street;  Boston, 
80  Federal  Street;  San  Francisco,  152  Fremont  Street;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South 
Maple  Avenue;  Canada,  Toronto  Type  Foundry  Company  Limited,  Toronto 
Distributors  Throughout  the  World 


Teit  let  on  the  Intertype  In  14  Point  Cairo. 
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GOVERNMENT  SUBSIDY  HOTLY  DENIED 
BY  CANADIAN  PRESS  CHIEF 

War  Time  Wire  Grant  Expired  In  1924,  Nichols  Declares — New 
Colonial  Wire  Pact — Gagnon  Named  President 
— Radio  Payment  Refused 


iStecial  to  Euitob  &  Publishek) 

Quebec,  June  S — Elat  denial  by 
President  M.  E.  Nichols  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  Press  that  Canadian  dailies  were 
subsidized  in  any  way  by  the  Federal 
government,  and  the  election  of  a  French- 
Canadian  to  the  post  of  president  of 
the  association  for  the  coming  year, 
formed  highlights  of  the  three-day  con¬ 
vention  of  the  Canadian  Press,  held  in 
this  city,  and  which  came  to  a  close  last 
night. 

Another  important  piece  of  business 
transacted  was  the  reaching  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  providing  for  an  interchange  of 
news  between  the  British  West  Indies, 
including  Bermuda,  and  British  Guiana, 
and  the  Canadian  Press.  As  a  result 
of  t<iis,  Canadian  news  will  be  available 
to  British  West  Indies  points  to  a 
much  greater  degree  than  formerly, 
with  Halifax  as  the  clearing  point. 

The  associations’  final  business  meet¬ 
ing  took  place  yesterday  afternoon, 
when  officers  and  directors  were  elected, 
and  reports  submitted  to  the  delegates, 
hailing  from  all  over  Canada. 

J.  F.  B.  Livesay,  of  Toronto,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  secretary  of  the 
Canadian  Press,  submitted  his  annual 
report,  in  which  he  showed  that  the 
Canadian  Press  was  never  in  a  more 
flourishing  condition,  while  President 
Nichols  sharply  challenged  recent  state¬ 
ments  by  Senator  Arthur  Meighen, 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Canada,  to 
the  effect  that  Canadian  newspapers 
were  bonused  up  to  $6,000,000  per  year, 
out  of  the  public  treasury. 

In  a_  vigorous  presidential  address, 
Mr.  Nichols  declared  that  Canadian 
daily  newspapers  were  the  recipients  of 
no  government  bonuses,  subsidies,  or 
any  other  kind  of  government  favors, 
and  that  only  the  exceptional  publisher 
made  a  profit  on  the  distribution  of 
daily  papers  to  readers  by  mail. 

“Distribution  on  daily  papers  through 
this  channel  does  not  as  a  rule  net  a 
sum  sufficient  to  cover  the  bare  cost 
of  production  of  the  newspapers.  In 
many  cases,  and  I  think  I  may  say  in 
most  cases,  the  publisher  of  a  daily 
newspaper  serves  his  readers  through 
the  mails  at  a  price  which  represents  a 
substantial  loss  in  the  department,”  Mr. 
NicAols  declares,  claiming  that  Senator 
Meighen’s  remarks  libelled  both  the 
newspapers  of  Canada  and  the  post  of¬ 
fice  as  well,  since  his  remarks  were 
made  during  the  discussion  of  postal 
rates  for  newspapers  in  the  Dominion. 

The  government  grant  of  $50,000  a 
year,  made  to  the  Canadian  Press  for  a 
few  years,  was  really  a  war-time  meas¬ 
ure  since  it  did  not  survive  the  end  of 
much,  being  withdrawn  in 
1924  Mr.  Nichols  claimed  it  was  used 
by  the  CTanadian  Press  to  bridge  gaps 
in  the  wire  system  over  wide  stretches 
of  country  in  which  no  daily  news¬ 
papers  were  published.  Since  1924,  the 
Canadian  Press  has  carried  on  aione, 
without  a  single  dollar  of  government 
assistance. 

No  announcement  on  radio  relations 
was  made,  but  the  board  unanimously 
refused  to  accept  any  payment  from 


STOP  LOSSES ! ! ! 

by  eli^natinf  overlappinf  and 
exceaaiTe  man-power,  antiquated 
methods,  lost  motion  in  mechan¬ 
ical  and  production  departments. 

SUSSTANTIALLy 
LOWER  COSTS 
GUARANTEED 

by  efficiency  and  production  en¬ 
gineers  of  many  years' experience. 
OUR  ONLY  FEE  —  Small  per- 
centafe  of  the  first  year's  savinfs. 

CHICAGO  PRESS 

Ej/icieney  and  Pndmctiam  Bmreau 
321  MsohactBO  Bids.  Chicago.  III. 


Canadian  Radio  Broadcasting  Commis¬ 
sion  for  supplying  a  proixised  united 
news  broadcast,  “as  we  prefer  to  keep 
our  hands  free,”  Mr.  Livesay  told 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

Following  adoption  of  reports,  the 
directors  elected  officers  as  follows : 

Honorary  President,  E.  Norman 
Smith,  Otlau’a  Journal;  President, 
Henri  Gagnon,  Quebec  Le  Soldi;  First 
Vice-President,  W.  B.  Preston,  Brant¬ 
ford  Expositor,  second  vice-president, 
H.  P.  Duchemin,  Sidney  Post-Record. 

Directors  elected  were :  Maritime 
Provinces — W.  H.  Dennis,  Halifax 
Herald,  and  H.  P.  Robinson,  St.  John 
Times-Globe. 

Quebec — E.  J.  Archibald,  Montreal 
Star,  J.  A.  McNeill,  Montreal  Gazette, 
and  Oswald  Mayrand,  Montreal  La 
Presse. 

Ontario— H.  Anderson,  T  or  ont  o 
Globe;  W.  Rupert  Davies,  Kitujston 
Whig -Standard;  A.  R.  Ford,  London 
Free  Press,  and  C.  O.  Knowles,  Tor¬ 
onto  Telegram. 

Manitoba— E.  H.  Macklin,  Winni¬ 
peg  Free  Press,  and  M.  E.  Nichols, 
Winnipeg  Tribune. 

Saskatchewan — Thomas  Miller,  Moose 
Jaw  Times,  and  Victor  Sifton,  Regina 
Leader-Post. 

Alberta— Senator  \V.  A.  Buchanan, 
Lethbridge  Herald,  and  John  M.  Imrie, 
Edmonton  Journal. 

British  Columbia — F.  J.  Burd,  Van¬ 
couver  Province  and  C.  S.  Wayne,  Vic¬ 
toria  Colonist. 

A  resolution  of  congratulations  to 
retiring  President  Nichols,  for  his  in¬ 
spiring  and  courageous  leadership  dur¬ 
ing  the  trying  times,  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  directors  of  the  Canadian 
Press.  The  former  president  respond¬ 
ing  by  declaring  that  his  task  had  been 
made  much  easier  by  the  loyal  co-oi)era- 
tion  of  all  the  members. 

Delegates  attended  the  annual  dinner 
of  the  Canadian  Daily  Newspai)ers  As¬ 
sociation  last  night. 


SURVEY  SHOWS  PICK-UP 


Milwaukee  Agency  Man  Reports 
Improvement  in  Sales 

“Business  throughout  the  United 
States  is  showing  marked  improvement” 
according  to  A.  W.  Seiler,  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Cramer-Krasselt  Company,  Mil¬ 
waukee  agency,  who  has  completed  a 
survey  that  took  him  to  territory  em¬ 
bracing  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the 
population  of  the  country. 

“As  early  as  February  there  was  a 
better  business  tone  to  be  felt,  except 
in  New  York  and  Detroit,  where  it  was 
quiet,”  he  said.  “But  even  in  those  two 
cities  things  are  looking  up  in  the  last 
few  weeks.  In  some  cases,  I  was  told, 
sales  growth  has  been  as  much  as  60 
per  cent.” 


INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 
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OVERHEAD  (FAST  FINISHER) 
WON  500-lVIlLE  RACE 
HILE  other  newspapers  said 
”  Lou  Meyer  was  the  victor  in 
the  Indianapolis  500-mile  automo¬ 
bile  race,  Walsenburg  (Colo.) 
World,  a  weekly,  carried  a  bulletin 
stating  “Will  Overhead  Won  the  In¬ 
dianapolis  Memorial  Day  race  to¬ 
day.”  It  was  all  a  mistake,  according 
to  John  B.  Kirkpatrick,  editor  of 
tne  World.  He  received  a  message 
over  a  press  association  wire  inform¬ 
ing  him  he  would  be  sent  the  name 
ot  the  winner.  The  message  said: 

“WUl  Overhead  winner  of  In¬ 
dianapolis  race.” 

Mr.  Kirkpatrick  accepted  this 
message  as  the  flash  on  the  winner 
and  the  bulletin  appeared  in  his 
paper.  The  World  went  to  press 
and  the  editor  bad  gone  home  be¬ 
fore  the  wire  on  the  actual  winner 
was  received.  The  World  headline 
read:  "Overhead  V^ins  Indianapolis 
Race.” 


CODE  GAG  BILL  PASSED 


No  Debate  As  Conference  Report  k^ 

Adopted,  Including  Amendment 

Washington,  June  8 — The  signatig, 
of  President  Roosevelt  was  all  that  re 
mained  necessary  today  to  make 
the  bill  hastily  passed  by  the  house  gj 
the  request  of  the  state  departme^j 
but  amended  by  the  Senate,  to  pir3| 
hibit  publication  of  government  codeil* 

The  bill  has  been  in  conference  b 
tween  House  and  Senate  for  about  ti 
weeks,  the  conference  being 
necessary  because  of  the  Senate  ame 
ment.  The  conferees  agreed  to  the 
as  adopted  by  the  Senate,  which 
far  less  drastic  than  the  original 

No  debate  accompanied  adoption 
the  conference  report  by  either  Hou 
or  Senate,  though  there  was  extend 
discussion  of  the  measure  in  the  Se 
before  it  was  adopted  by  that  body. 
Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of  Califou 
contending  the  amended  bill  could 
applied  as  a  press  gag  just  as  much 
the  original  House  bill. 


C.  D.  N.  A.  IN  ANNUAL  SESSION 

Discuss  Agency  Relations — A.  W. 

Robb  Slated  for  Presidency 

(Special  to  Editus  &  Publisher) 

Quebec,  June  8 — With  fifty  delegates 
in  attendance  from  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  fourteenth  annual  meeting  of 
the  Canadian  Daily  Newspapers  Asso¬ 
ciation  opened  in  the  Chateau  Frontenac 
this  morning,  under  the  presidencj-  of 
E.  G.  Smith,  vice-president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Quebec  Chronicle- 
T  elegraph. 

Relations  with  advertising  agencies 
formed  the  main  topic  of  discussion  at 
the  first  nieetmg,  witn  no  decision  be¬ 
ing  reached,  while  submission  of  various 
reports,  and  their  adoption  occupied  the 
remainder  of  the  session. 

The  annual  meeting  which  will  close 
tomorrow  afternoon  with  the  election  of 
officers,  will  see  A.  W.  Robb,  of  the 
Halifax  Herald  and  Mail,  installed  as 
president  of  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
papers  Association. 

The  treasurer’s  report  showed  the 
association  to  be  in  a  flourishing  condi¬ 
tion,  financially  speaking,  while  various 
other  reports  struck  a  hopeful  tone. 

There  are  a  number  of  topics  for 
discussion  at  the  various  sessions, 
among  them  being  national  advertising 
at  local  rates,  the  formation  of  an  in¬ 
dependent  bureau  for  auditing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  circulation  statements  for  Cana¬ 
dian  publications,  free  publicity,  and  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  subscription 
and  street  sale  price  of  newspapers 
should  be  increased. 


B.  B.  B.  HEAD  IS  HONORED 

Retiring  President  of  N.  Y.  Bu 
Receives  Testimonial 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Advertising 
of  New  York  June  7,  James  C.  Auchjj 
doss,  retiring  president  of  the 
Business  Bureau  of  New  York  Ci, 
was  presented  with  a  resolution  of  ai 
preciation  by  his  colleagues  on 
board  of  directors  and  advisory  coui 
of  the  Bureau. 

Giilbert  T.  Hodges,  Neiv  York 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Advei 
ing  Federation  of  .America,  and  for: 
president  of  the  .Advertising  Club 
New  York,  made  the  presentai 
speech,  recalling  that  the  New  Y 
City  Better  Business  Bureau  was 
tablished  some  ten  years  ago  throi 
the  joint  efforts  of  committees  repi 
senting  both  the  Advertising  Federati 
of  America  and  the  Advertising  Club 
New  York.  He  also  introduced 
new  president  of  the  Better  Businea 
Bureau  of  New  York  City,  George  W. 
Hodges,  of  the  Standard  Statistics  Com¬ 
pany,  formerly  a  member  of  the  bond 
house  of  Remick,  Hodges  &  Company, 
and  formerly  president  of  the  Invest¬ 
ment  Bankers  Association  of  .Americi 

Recently  elected  officers  of  the  club 
were  installed  as  follows:  Grover  A. 
Whalen,  president ;  Edd  D.  Gibbs, 
Oliver  B.  Merrill  and  H.  B.  LeQuatte, 
vice  presidents;  Ralph  Trier,  treasurer, 
and  Gates  Ferguson  and  Alfred  L 
Freden,  Charles  E.  Murphy,  Lee  H. 
Bristol,  Frank  J.  Reynolds  and  Thomas 
J.  Watson,  directors. 
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THE  GREATEST  CIRCULATION  COMBINATION  ON  EARTH 
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TEXAS  PUBLISHERS  URGED  TO  ASSIST 
ROOSEVELT  “NEW  DEAL”  PROGRAM 

Speakers  Emphasize  Power  of  Press  to  Effect  Social  Reforms  at 
Houston  Convention — Congressman  Denies  Associates  Have 
“Abdicated” — Curtis’  Memory  Honored 

(By  telegraph  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 


Houston,  Tcx.,  June  8— Texas 
publishers  were  challenged  by  all 
si^akers  at  the  opening  day  of  the 
fifty-fourth  session  of  the  Texas  Press 
Association  to  cooperate  to  the  limit  of 
their  consciences  and  resources  with 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  efforts  to 
bring  about  the  “new  deal." 

Lowry  Martin,  publisher  of  the  Cor¬ 
sicana  S'-uit  and  president  of  the  conven¬ 
tion,  had  characterized  this  year's  ses¬ 
sion  as  “the  new  deal  convention,"  and 
the  program  committee  had  sought  to 
provide  the  publishers  with  suggestions 
whereby  they  could  make  the  “new  deal" 
real  in  their  own  communities  and  the 
state  at  large. 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of  Editor  & 
Publisher,  who  flew  to  Texas  to  de¬ 
liver  the  first  major  address  on  the 
program,  declared  that  the  press  of  to¬ 
day  is  the  best  press  the  world  has  ever 
known  and  said  he  was  expecting  it 
to  measure  up  to  its  full  responsibility 
in  cooperating  in  the  fight  to  bring  about 
economic  restoration. 

Hon.  Richard  M.  Kleberg,  represen¬ 
tative  in  Congress  from  the  fourteenth 
Texas  district,  declared  that  he  and 
many  other  members  of  Congress  were 
waiving  their  own  personal  opinions  on 
many  matters  of  legislation  in  order  to 
allow  President  Roosevelt,  as  the  chief 
strategist  in  the  war  against  depression, 
a  free  hand  in  planning  his  campaign, 
and  urged  Texas  editors  to  give  similar 
cooperation  to  the  end  that  economic 
recovery  may  come  the  sooner.  He 
urged  the  editors  to  cease  this  charge 
that  Congressmen  had  abdicated  and 
become  “rubber  stamps.” 

Discussing  “A  New  Deal  in  Advertis¬ 
ing,”  A.  F.  Baumgartner  of  the  Thomp- 
son-Koch  advertising  agency  of  Cincin- 
iwti,  said  the  purchase  of  more  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  goods  at  standard 
prices  and  the  elimination  of  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  merchants  in  substituting  unad¬ 
vertised  goods  for  nationally  known 
brands  were  essential  to  economic  recov¬ 
ery,  and  advised  that  the  advertising 
agencies  were  doing  their  part  in  ac¬ 
complishing  these  reforms.  He  declared 
the  publishers  should  quit  complaining 
so  much  about  the  radio  taking  their 
advertising  and  get  busy  proving  to  the 
advertisers  that  the  newspapers  were 
prepared  to  give  the  best  all-round  ad¬ 
vertising  service  available.  The  papers’ 
lelief  from  the  free  publicity  evil  lies 
with  the  news  editor  in  eliminating 
everything  from  his  columns  that  is  not 
news,  a  policy  that  is  approved  by  the 
best  advertising  agencies,  the  speaker 
added. 

Several  editors  from  Mexico  were  in 
attendance  upon  the  session  by  invita¬ 
tion,  but  Luis  Leon,  editor  of  El  Na- 
cional,  Mexico  City,  scheduled  to  speak 


on  “The  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the 
Mexican  Press,”  was  detained  by  public 
business  at  the  last  moment  and  wired 
his  regrets  and  greetings. 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  the  body 
paused  for  a  minute  in  a  silent  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis, 
who  died  at  his  Philadelphia  home  early 
Wednesday. 

The  “Brother’s  Keeper”  ideal,  long 
scoffed  at  by  cynics,  returns  today  not 
only  as  a  practical  plan  of  life  but  to 
millions  as  an  absolute  necessity  to  sus¬ 
tain  existence,  Mr.  Pew  declared. 

“Rugged  individualism  had  a  fair 
trial  in  .America  and  its  excesses  brought 
us  to  the  brink  of  a  catastrophe  which 
would  have  shaken  the  faith  of  the 
universe  in  the  principle  of  self-gov¬ 
ernment,”  the  speaker  added.  “We 
hear  our  new  President  talking,  of  a 
‘partnership  between  the  people  and 
their  government.’  This  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  new  note.  Cooperation  from  a 
social  sense  is  dawning  like  a  glorious 
springtime  sun  over  the  Texas  prairie 
— it  is  the  hope  of  the  civilized  world.” 

Recalling  the  25  years  he  has  spent 
as  an  observer  of  the  American  press, 
Mr.  Pew  declared  that  the  best  press 
the  nation  has  ever  seen  is  bei''~  pub¬ 
lished  today. 

“I  have  found  that  one  can  not  intel¬ 
ligently  approach  the  technical  news¬ 
paper  problem  without  equal  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  problems  of  the  nation,”  he 
continued.  “Our  achievements  or  fail¬ 
ures  are  of  the  same  cloth  as  are  the 
achievements  and  failures  of  the  peo¬ 
ple — and  nothing  is  so  unfair  as  criti¬ 
cism  based  on  the  theory  that  the  press 
can  or  does  stand  as  an  unrelated  in¬ 
stitution.  The  newspapers  intermingle 
with  the  very  breath  of  the  whole  peo¬ 
ple.  They  bind  the  social  structure.”  . 

Mr.  Pew  gave  several  reasons  why 
the  press  of  the  present  is  the  most 
satisfactory  in  the  history  of  news- 
papering.  “First,”  he  said,  “because 
the  moment  the  country  realized  that 
the  economic  balloon  had  been  inflated 
beyond  its  capacity,  the  press  was  first 
to  the  rescue.  More  truth  concerning 
our  wayward  national  policies  has  been 
published  in  the  past  three  years  than 
had  been  publish^  in  the  previous  25 
years.  The  press  brought  the  people  to 
a  realization  not  only  of  the  disaster 
that  had  overtaken  us,  but  pointed  the 
road  up  and  out  of  the  slough.” 

Mr.  Pew  called  upon  his  fellow  edi¬ 
tors  to  contrast  the  American  political 
method  with  that  of  Italy,  or  Germany, 
remembering  that  it  was  economic 
strangulation  that  also  swept  those  na¬ 
tions  into  dictatorship. 

“Why  are  we  still  free  ?”  he  asked. 
“I  say  because,  primarily,  of  a  free  press, 


nurturing  an  enlightened  public  opinion, 
it  is  triumph  over  darkness  that  will 
thrill  the  pages  of  history.  The  first 
thing  the  foreign  dictators  did  was  to 
silence  their  newsiiapers.  The  first 
thing  our  President  did  was  to  give  to 
the  American  press  increased  power  and 
influence  in  reference  to  the  business  of 
government,  more  ultimate  contact  than 
it  had  ever  previously  known.  A  finer 
tribute  to  public  service  journalism  has 
never  been  paid.” 

His  message  to  the  Texas  press  was 
this:  “Tell  the  people  what  is  happen¬ 
ing.  Interpret  the  running  story  day 
by  day,  as  phases  of  it  are  highly  com¬ 
plex.  Do  not  hesitate  to  criticize  and 
suggest,  for  this  government  remains 
one  not  of  men  but  measures  enacted 
by  representative  and  parliamentary 
procedure.  And  above  all,  use  printer’s 
ink  for  its  highest  inspirational  pur- 
jioses — breathing  confidence  and  cheer 
back  into  the  hearts  of  millions  who 
still  love  America  but  can  not  under¬ 
stand  the  ghastly  modern  disparity  of 
loss  and  misery  in  a  land  overflowing 
with  God’s  material  blessings.” 


LA  DIED  ON  ’TRIAL 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Medford,  Ore.,  June  8 — ^J.  A.  La  Dieu, 
former  business  manager  of  the  Med¬ 
ford  Daily  Nezvs,  went  on  trial  here  for 
the  alleged  theft  and  destruction  of 
lO.OOb  election  ballots.  La  Dieu  is  the 
first  to  be  tried  of  22  persons  under 
indictment  for  the  same  crime.  Llewellyn 
A.  Banks,  former  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Daily  News,  was  the  23rd  per¬ 
son  indicted  for  the  crime.  When  of¬ 
ficers  attempted  to  arrest  him  he  shot 
and  killed  a  constable.  He  was  recently 
convicted  of  second  degree  murder. 


PRESS  ROOM  FLOODED 

Due  to  a  break  in  the  water  main, 
flooding  the  press  room  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Sun-Telegraph  on  June  7,  the 
issue  of  the  Sun  Telegraph  that  day 
was  run  off  on  the  presses  of  the  Pitts- 
gurgh  Post  Gazette. 


I.  T.  U.  LOCKOUT  ENDS 
IN  SEATTLE 

Printer*  Accept  Publishers'  Offer  q( 
Two-Year  Contract,  With 
Compromise  on  Seniority 
and  Return  to  Work 

(Special  to  Euitur  Publisher) 

Seattle,  June  8 — After  a  lockout 
lasting  nearly  a  month,  250  members  of 
Seattle  Local  202,  International  Typo- 
graphical  Union,  returned  to  their  postj 
on  the  Times,  Post-Intelligencer  and 
Star  today,  accepting  the  publishers’ 
proposal. 

After  a  stormy  session  from  early 
afternoon  to  late  evening  the  union  men 
voted  193  to  87  to  accept  a  new  two- 
year  contract  with  local  wage  arbitra¬ 
tion  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 

Seniority  of  extra  men,  the  stumbling 
block  which  directly  brought  on  the 
lockout  May  14  after  a  four-year  con¬ 
flict  between  the  union  and  the  publidi- 
ers,  was  settled  with  a  compromise. 

Regulars  laid  off  since  January  1, 
1933,  to  reduce  the  force,  retain  their 
seniority  on  extra  work,  those  laid  ofi 
before  that  time  lose  priority. 

Publishers  wanted  all  seniority 
waived. 

Retaining  the  five-day  week  as  a  fea¬ 
ture,  the  new  agreement  says,  in  effect, 
“Men  employed  as  substitutes  on  the 
sixth  day  shall  be  considered  as  comp^ 
tent  by  foreman.”  The  1926  I.  T.  U. 
rules  govern  new  contract  at  the  pub¬ 
lishers’  request. 

The  basic  wage  is  $7.75  for  sewi 
hour  days,  and  slightly  higher  for  night 
work. 

A  10  per  cent  reduction  had  beeu 
accepted  before  the  lockout  took  plant 

Seattle  police  have  guarded  all  three 
plants  during  lockout. 

Ed.  J.  Pelkey,  I.  T.  U.  representatii% 
told  Editor  &  Publisher  that  “the  two- 
to-one  vote  is  a  fair  index  of  the  local 
union  sentiments  on  the  settlement.  We 
are  glad  the  trying  conditions  of  past 
few  weeks  are  at  an  end.” 


PaHa|gQtE  N^it'ONl^frflTS 


Reserve  supplies 

of  raw  material  are  one  of  many  factors  that  make 
Price  Brothers  a  dependable  source  of  newsprint 
supply  .  .  .  Around  the  three  Price  Brothers  mills, 
mountainous  piles  of  pulpwood  are  stacked  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  mills  for  many 
months  ahead  ...  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a  catas- 
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trophe  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  com¬ 
pany  to  fulfill  its  contracts  . . .  Three  separate  mills 
stand  ready  to  meet  your  requirements,  and  in  all 
of  them  the  same  standards  of  high  quality  prevail 
. . .  We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  give  you 
figures  and  further  facts,  without  obligating  you  in 
any  way. 


Price  Brothers 

New  York  Address 


Sales  Corporation 

•  420  Lexington  Avenue 
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GOODRICH  Printers*  Rollers 


l(r.£  Gntrnmtnt  PrinUng  Ofict  at  fPatktntItn,  D,  C. 
whm  ikt  Cmtnuitnal  RtcarJ  h  krimttJ. 


±HE  PUBLIC  PRINTER 
orders  Goodrich  Printers*  Rol¬ 
lers  as  exclusive  equipment  for 
three  64-page  Hoe  Web  Perfect¬ 
ing  Presses.  Installed  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  these  presses 
are  used  to  print  the  Congres¬ 
sional  Record. 

In  the  past,  the  Government 
Printing  Office  has  built  its  own 
rollers  for  the  Congressional 
Record  presses.  Now,  after  ex¬ 
tensive  tests  with  different  makes 


of  rubber  rollers,  Goodrich 
Printers*  Rollers  have  been 
selected  as  being  best  adapted 
for  the  exacting  requirements. 

Printed  every  day  that  Congress 
is  in  session,  it  is  essential  that 
there  be  no  delay  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
It  is  equally  essential  that  the 
printing  itself  shall  be  of  the 
highest  quality . . .  day  after  day 
...to  facilitate  its  convenient 
perusal  by  members  of  the  Con¬ 
gress  and  other  high  officials  of 
the  United  States  Government. 


Goodrich  Printers*  Rollers  were 
chosen  exclusively  for  this  dif¬ 
ficult  assignment,  because  they 
insure  uniform  smoothness  of 
operation  ...  no  shut-downs  for 
resetting,  wash-ups  eliminated, 
and  printing  that  is  clear  and 
sharp  throughout  the  entire  run. 

•  On*  •/  tkn*  k4-tat*  H»*  W*k  Ptrftcting  Pmus, 
uud  t*  grint  tk*  C»ntr*ui»ual  Rttard. , .  *xelnsiv*h 
ignipttd  milk  G—drick  Printin’  RilUn.  Tki*  pic- 
tun  waitakin  tu  tk*  mctintjharnf  tk*  Ht*/actnrj. 


Write  for  full  Particulars  to 


NILES  &  NELSON,  INC.,  EXCLUSIVE  DISTRIBUTORS 

75  West  Street,  New  York  •  400  West  Madison  Street,  ChicaRo,  III. 


Goodrich  (/yunte^  RoUeirs 


WHEN  “BOSS”  LORD  RULED 

THE  NEW  YORK  SUN 

^Continued  from  page  16) 

imported  frankfurters  and  sauerkraut. 

"A  dimness  comes  into  the  eyes  when 
one  thinks  of  those  happy  days,”  Dr. 
Charles  P.  Cooper,  of  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  an  ex-Sun  man,  sorrowfully 
confesses. 

Across  from  the  Zeitung  Rathskeller 
stood  the  old  Astor  House.  It  had  a 
bar  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long. 

the  Waldorf-Astoria — the  old  one — 
could  also  supply  delightful  combina¬ 
tions.  But  of  all  the  oetours  available 
to  a  newspaper  man  at  tne  turn  oi  the 
century,  tbe  best  beloved  of  all  was 
Hudnut’s.  Hudnut's  Pharmacy  was 
known  to  every  journalist  of  tne  past 
era.  Located  at  the  lower  end  of 
crowded  Broadway,  at  the  comer  of 
Ann  street,  this  drug  store  xept  its 
doors  open  day  and  night.  During  the 
day  it  specialized  in  sasparilla  and 
ginger  ale,  together  with  an  attractive 
list  of  carbonated  sodas.  After  two  in 
the  morning,  however,  a  different  aspect 
shrouded  the  lively  little  drug  store. 
The  small  room  would  become  the  center 
of  a  newspaper  social.  Reporters,  city 
editors,  managing  editors,  even  publish¬ 
ers,  found  mutual  comradeship  in  the 
coi^enial  atmosphere  of  this  semi-of¬ 
ficial  clubhouse.  Here  they  could  find 
any  number  of  concoctions  to  refresh 
their  tired  brains.  “Weary  brain¬ 
workers”,  the  newspapermen  were 
called.  All  types  of  tonics,  cordials, 
phosphat^  elixirs  and  carbonates  were 
^sorbed  in  the  name  of  fatigue.  The 
list  of  drinks  offered  resembled  a  col¬ 
lection  of  Greek  letter  houses  on  a 
college  campus.  “No  saloon  bar  on 
earth  is  stocked  with  half  the  variety  of 
beverages  that  are  here  in  constant  re¬ 
quest,”  said  the  Utica  Observer,  50 
years  ago  in  an  article  headed  “Editorial 
Beverages  in  New  York.” 

“Brain  exhaustion  is  the  fashionable 
complaint  in  New  York,”  the  article 
went  on  to  say.  “Everyone  who  works 
with  his  head  instea.1  oi  his  hands  and 
occasionaly  feels  fatigued,  fancies  that 
his  brain  tissue  is  dilapidated. 

“P'our  managing  editors  of  morning 
journals  happened  to  meet  in  this  med- 
ico-groggery,  weary  with  the  night’s 
strain,  and  desirous  of  beneficial  re¬ 
freshment  before  going  home.  They 
drank  together.  Cockerill,  of  the 
World,  took  acid  phosjAates  in  vichy; 
Lord,  of  the  Sut^  chose  mix  and  soda; 
Peed  of  the  Times,  got  quinine  and 
sassafras,  and  Flynn,  of  the  Herald 
dosed  himself  with  zinc  and  Kissengen. 
Then  they  discussed  learnedly  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  neurasthenia,  the  new  name 
for  nervous  exhaustion,  compared  their 
various  feelings  of  fatigue  and  dis¬ 
agreed  altogether  as  to  the  remedies.” 

“Dr.”  Charles  Perry  of  Hudnut’s  was 
an  institution  in  himself.  He  was  the 
man  who  invented  the  “weather  story”. 
Whenever  the  day  was  hot.  Perry  would 
let  the  newspapermen  know  about  it,  and 
proceed  to  dramatize  the  heat.  As  an 
innovation,  he  placed  a  large  thermom¬ 
eter  in  front  of  the  pharmacy.  With 
a  group  of  jovial  reiwrters  about  him. 
Perry  would  give  a  dramatic  account  of 
the  day’s  proceedings,  reviewing  the 
temperature  at  eight  in  the  morning,  at 
twelve  noon,  and  thus  on  through  the 
day,  touching  upon  the  high  spots  of 
the  day’s  vagaries.  One  of  the  report¬ 
ers  had  sense  enough  to  know  that 
Perry  was  giving  them  a  good  yam,  and 
wrote  up  a  humorous  feature  on  the 
clerk  and  the  weather.  After  that  “Dr.” 
Perry  became  a  newspaper  character. 

_  This  fame  proved  too  much  for  the 
•dignified  clerk,  and  he  determined  that 
he  would  no  longer  be  submerged  at 
.  Hudnut’s.  And  so,  acting  with  due  grav¬ 
ity,  he  informed  his  hearers  that  from 
thence  forward  he  could  be  found  in 
the  Perry  Drug  Store,  to  be  located  in 
the  basement  of  the  W’orld  Building. 
Thus  it  was  that  Perry  left  Hudnut’s 
and  opened  his  own  oasis.  He  put  out 
his  famous  thermometer,  gave  out 
weather  stories,  and  the  Perry  back 
room  became  the  gathering  place  of  all 
New  York  newspapers. 


The  suburban  editor  of  the  Sun  de¬ 
veloped  a  strong  taste  for  the  convivial 
atmosphere  of  Dr.  Perry’s  fountain. 
.\t  a  certain  hour  each  day  he  would 
stand  up,  assume  a  military  attitude, 
signal  to  his  confederates,  and  filling 
his  voice  with  authority,  would  com¬ 
mand;  “Fall  in!”  In  military  forma¬ 
tion,  with  the  editor  at  the  head,  the 
improvised  army  would  march  out  of 
the  office,  down  the  street,  and  around 
the  corner  to  Perry’s  drug  store.  After 
about  15  minutes,  the  suburban  leader 
would  stand  at  a  dignified  attention  and 
snap:  “About  face!  March!”  With 
heads  erect,  the  little  company  would 
goose-step  back  to  the  office  and  re¬ 
sume  its  work  as  though  no  interlude 
had  taken  place.  The  rest  of  the  staff 
regarded  this  ceremony  as  a  bit  of 
amusing  pleasantry,  although  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  “Perry  club”  considered  it 
a  sacred  ritual. 

From  this  description  of  the  social 
life  existing  in  the  Nineties,  the  im¬ 
pression  may  be  erroneously  formed 
that  newspapermen  spent  all  their  spare 
hours  behind  circular  bars,  yet  the  Sun 
members  did  not  suffer  from  over- 
indulgence.  The  Sun  was  a  “news¬ 
paperman’s  paper,”  and  its  style,  inside 
the  office  or  out,  must  live  up  to  the 
designation  of  a  “model  for  everyone.” 

“We  didn’t  tolerate  drunkenness,” 
Mr.  Lord  proudly  observes.  “If  a  man 
came  into  the  office  drunk  fie  might  as 
well  have  handed  in  his  resignation. 
He’d  be  of  little  use  to  us.  This  was 
one  of  the  things  that  made  the  Sun 
popular  with  the  boys.” 

The  Nineties  may  well  be  consider*^ 
the  great  “fishing  era”  in  Mr.  Lord’s 
life.  Tremendously  fond  of  fishing  and 
hunting,  he  joined  a  number  of  fishing 
clubs  and  spent  whatever  vacations  he 
could  spare  in  the  woods  of  Maine  or 
the  salmon  rivers  of  Quebec.  He  also 
made  a  special  study  of  “flies,”  and 
filled  several  desks  with  different  types 
and  patterns.  One  of  them,  which  he 
originated,  has  come  down  in  fishi^ 
circles  as  the  “Boss  Lord”  fly,  and  is 
considered  superior  to  anything  else  in 
its  field.  It  has  a  long,  silvery  body, 
with  a  wing-spread  that  is  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  Red  Ibis  and  the  Queen  of 
the  Waters  fly. 

Mr.  Lord  has  always  enjoyed  social 
life,  be  it  fishing,  eating  sinkers  With 
the  boys,  or  drinking  mild  brain  revivers 
at  Hudnut’s.  He  participated  in  the 
social  activities  of  the  era.  He  was 
president  of  the  Fel  lower  aft  Club  when 
dissension  arose  over  the  nomination  of 
Col.  Cockerill  of  the  World.  The 
Colonel,  so  rumor  had  it,  shot  a  man  in 
a  hotel  in  St.  Louis,  but  was  acquitted 
by  the  jury  on  his  plea  of  self-defense. 
The  Fellowcraft,  consisting  of  news¬ 
papermen,  split  two  ways  when  his  name 
came  up  and  the  Club  went  to  pieces. 
Eighteen  members  of  the  organization 
were  taken  in  en  bloc  by  the  Lotus 
Club,  and  Mr.  Lord  was  chosen  as  the 
representative  of  this  group. 

In  1897  Mr.  Lord  was  elected  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  New  York  State  Board  of 
Regents.  With  the  exception  of  a  short 
interval  between  1904-1908,  he  has 
served  on  this  board  consecutively,  and 
is  today  its  Chancelor.  As  an  educator 
he  has  won  state-wide  commendation. 
He  fought  for  the  unification  of  the 
New  York  school  system,  and  helped 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  public  schools, 
high  schools  and  colleges  under  one 
central  head. 

More  honors  were  to  follow.  In  1898 
Boss  Lord  became  a  “doctor.”  St.  Law¬ 
rence  University  bestowed  the  doctor 
of  laws  degree  upon  him. 

Despite  fiis  added  responsibilities  out¬ 
side  of  the  newspaper  office.  Lord  did 
not  neglect  his  duties  on  the  Sun.  In 
fact,  he  seemed  to  give  more  and  more 
of  his  time  and  energy  to  his  paper. 

TEXAS  A.F.A.  CHAIRMAN  NAMED 

Jeff  Barnette,  Houston,  was  recently 
named  Texas  chairman  of  an  “On-to- 
Grand  apids”  committee  for  the  A. 
F.  A.  convention  in  Grand  Rapids, 
June  25-29,  by  A.  M.  Cohen,  of  Hous¬ 
ton,  governor  of  the  10th  District  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  .America. 


TO  VISIT  TURKEY,  RUSSIA 


Miss  Alice  Hughes,  fashion  columnist 
for  the  New  .York  World-Telegram, 
photographed  recently  on  hoard  the  He 
de  France  as  she  began  a  10,000-mile 
journey  to  gather  material  for  articles 
for  her  paper.  Miss  Hughes'  trip  will 
take  her  to  Paris,  Istanbul,  Odessa, 
Kiev,  Warsaw  and  back  to  Paris. 

WAGE  INCREASE  WAIVED 

The  Birmingham  Typographical  Union 
has  granted  daily  newspapers  of  the 
city  a  waiver  on  a  five  cents  per  hour 
wage  increase  which  was  to  have  gone 
into  effect  this  year  under  terms  of  a 
three-year  contract  signed  in  February 
of  last  year.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
contract  a  day  wage  of  95  cents  per 
hour  and  a  night  wage  of  $1.01  were 
paid  last  year  with  the  stipulation  that 
the  rates  should  increase  five  cents  this 
year  and  two  and  one-half  cents  next 
year,  so  as  to  reach  the  scale  paid  prior 
to  1932.  The  scale  now  remains  at  the 
lower  figure  until  Oct.  1,  when  further 
agreement  will  be  necessary. 


$1,450,000  IN  LIBEL  SUITS 

One  Action  Against  Staten  IsU^j 
Advance  Asks  $1,400,000 

The  Staten  Island  Advance, 

York  City,  has  been  made  defendant  in 
a  $1,400,000  libel  suit  started  by  ilin. 
thorne  T.  Gordon,  Jr.,  Staten  Island  bus 
operator  and  sports  promotor.  Gordon 
also  is  interested  in  the  Staten  Islander 
a  former  daily  tabloid  paper  now  pub,’ 
lished  as  a  weekly. 

The  suit  is  based  on  an  article  printed 
in  the  Advance  May  23,  which  Gordon 
claims  injured  him.  It  stated  that 
managerial  fees  paid  to  Gordon  as 
general  manager  of  the  Tompkins  B® 
Corporation  were  responsible  for  the 
disappearance  of  a  $50,000  fund  set  up 
by  the  bus  company  to  satisfy  judgments 
against  it. 

Gordon  also  claims  that  through  pub- 
lication  of  the  article  he  was  forced  to 
surrender  14,000  shares  of  stock  in  the 
bus  corporation,  headed  by  his  father- 
in-law,  with  a  value  of  approximately 
$50  a  share,  to  trustees  for  creditors  to 
secure  the  corporation’s  indebtedness. 
He  asks  recompense  for  this  loss  and 
$700,000  for  his  injured  reputation. 

Another  libel  suit  for  $50,000  was  filed 
against  the  Advance  several  weeks  ago 
by  Hugh  T.  Cuff,  political  leader  and 
former  labor  leader  on  Staten  Island, 
based  on  a  report  of  a  speech  by  the 
district  attorney. 

The  Advance  is  published  by  S.  I 
Newhouse,  who  is  also  publisher  of  the 
Long  Island  Daily  Press. 

DAILY  WINS  $75,000  SUIT 

"The  Los  Angeles  Record  emerged  vic¬ 
torious  in  a  libel  action  last  week  when 
the  Superior  Court  dismissed  a  suit 
for  $75,000  brought  by  Myrtle  O’Hara 
a  nurse,  based  on  a  story  published 
Dec.  31,  1931,  headed  “Nurse  Sought 
for  Robbing  Patient.”  The  Record’s 
answer  said  the  paper  voluntarily  pub¬ 
lished  a  correction  Jan.  15,  1932,  headed 
“Police  Lift  Blame,”  said  to  exonerate 
all  members  of  the  household,  and  an¬ 
other  story  on  March  2  in  response  to 
a  written  demand  for  retraction,  headed 
“Record  Corrects  Article  on  Nurst" 
In  dismissing  the  action  the  court  ruled 
that  each  party  should  bear  its  own 
costs. - 

DE  WITT  LAMB  NAMED  M.  E 

DeWitt  Lamb,  city  editor  of  the 
Tallahassee  (Fla.)  Democrat,  was  re 
cently  named  managing  eclitor. 


BEAUTY  COMES  TO 
THE  COMICS 


Lovely  Elsie  Fahrenheit  with  her  starry  eyes  and 

golden  hair  brings 
new  thrills  and  heart 


interest  to  the  story  of 


BOBBY 

THATCHER--- 

she  is  the  niece  of  J. 
Hudson  Towers,  and 
the  sweetheart  of  that 
stalwart  hero  Gus 
Wiggins '  -  -  Watch  the 
trials  and  triumphs  of 
their  romance. 


THE  BELL  SYNDICATE 


JOHN  N.  WHEELER 

President 


ER  HENRY  M.  SNEVILY 

General  Manager 

247  West  43d  St.,  N.  Y. 


What 


is  the  value  of  experience? 


Forty  years  of  experience  working  with  Rubber  is  the  back  ground 
of  the  soft  resilient  Rubber  Inking  Roller  which  has  been  selected 
by  the  concerns  who  now  are  handling  the  distribution. 

These  concerns,  some  of  whom  have  been  consulting  experts  to 
Printing  Ink  Roller  users  more  than  eighty  years. 

These  long  established  concerns  with  a  wonderful  back  ground  of 
service,  after  strict  investigation  and  severe  practical  tests,  have 
selected  the  Manhattan  Rubber  Inking  Roller  as  the  best  ever  made. 

If  you  have  not  already  tried  the  Manhattan  Rubber  Inking  Roller 
it  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

If  you  need  Rubber  these  concerns  will  so  advise  you  without 
charge. 

These  Rubber  Inking  Rollers  are  sold  on  merit. 

Distributors  for 

Manhattan  Rubber  Inking  Rollers 

Sam’l  Bingham’s  Son  Mfg.  Co.  Godfrey  Roller  Company 


Chicago,  III. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Deg  Moineg,  Iowa 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Naghvillc,  Tenn. 

Atlanta,  Ca. 
Detroit,  Mich. 

'  Kangag  City,  Mo. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Springfield,  Ohio 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Godfrey  Roller  Company 

211-213-215  No.  Camac  St. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

0.,J.  Maigne  Company 

356  Pearl  Street,  New  York  City 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Frank  A.  Reppenhagen 

339  Oak  Street 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Wild  &  Stevens,  Inc. 

5  Purchase  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


The  Manhattan  Rubber  Mfg.  Division 


of  Raybestos-Manhattan,  Inc. 

Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 
PASSAIC,  N.  J. 


and  the  WOOD 


Paul  Biepatrti 

Paul  pioneer  Press 

OFFICE  OF  THE 
PUBLISHER 

May  25th,  1933. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation, 

501  Fifth  Avenue, 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen : 

Enclosed  herewith  is  check  in  final  payment  for  our  new  Wood 
equipment. 

The  new  presses  are  operating  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner  and' 
we  are  more  than  pleased  with  them.  They  certainly  justify  all  claims  you 
have  made  for  them  and  fulfill  all  my  own  expectations. 

A  finishing  touch  was  added  to  our  pride  in  our  Wood  presses  last 
week  when  we  had  a  52'page  paper  with  only  two  Wood  octuples  available 
for  use.  We  ran  95,000  copies  of  the  Dispatch  at  47,000  per  hour  speed  in 
record  time,  and  had  only  one  web  break.  It  so  happened  that  this  was 
the  first  time  we  ran  the  presses  “collect.” 

We  are  entirely  satisfied  that  we  have  the  finest  printing  press 
equipment  in  the  world,  and  wish  to  congratulate  you  and  your  splendid 
organization  on  your  achievement. 

Sincerely  yours, 

LEO  E.  OWENS, 

LEO'LI  Publisher. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MN 


Makers  of  Fine 


501  Fifth  A  Ne 


>pape 


Important  News 
Comes  Late 

HINERY  CORPORATION 

hper  Machinery 

^  iNew  York 

EDI 

CYRUS  H.  K.  CURTIS 

KINDLY,  wholesome  and  wholly  useful 
American  life  ended  this  week  when  Cyrus 
H.  K.  Curtis  closed  his  eyes  in  death,  in 
his  83rd  year.  It  was  a  life  replete  with  important 
contributions  not  only  to  his  profession  and  in¬ 
dustry,  but  to  every  point  on  the  wide  orbit  he  had 
travelled  since  he  began  as  a  poor  New  England 
boy  to  earn  his  living.  He  attained  a  commercial 
success  surpassed  by  few  in  his  or  any  other  genera¬ 
tion,  and  he  lived  to  enjoy  his  fortune  without  un¬ 
pleasant  memories  of  its  accumulation. 

While  decency  and  honesty  have  always  been 
major  factors  in  American  journalism,  their  domi¬ 
nance  has  been  for  most  journals  and  journalists 
inherent,  passive,  and  unexploited.  There  has  been 
no  special  capital  value  in  being  clean  and  fine,  and 
integrity  alone  has  never  been  a  guarantee  of  com¬ 
mercial  success.  It  was  one  of  the  early  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Mr.  Curtis  that  he  made  these  qualities  the 
keystone  of  his  magazine  publications,  striking  a 
high  clear  note  that  woke  immediate  response  among 
millions  of  men  and  women  to  whom  decency  and 
integrity  were  the  big  things  in  life. 

The  process  was  extremely  simple.  One  of  the 
early  magazine  ventures,  of  a  name  now  forgotten, 
had  a  woman’s  page  edited  by  a  male  editorial  asso¬ 
ciate.  To  the  young  Curtis,  not  very  experienced  as 
a  publisher,  it  was  satisfactory,  but  his  wife  found  it 
not  interesting  but  merely  funny,  and  laughed  herself 
into  the  job  of  conducting  it.  The  male  editorial 
associate  objecting,  he  was  given  his  old  magazine 
less  the  woman's  division,  which  Mrs.  Curtis  took 
in  hand  with  immediate  and  remarkable  results. 
From  that  seed  grew  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 

Equally  uncomplex  is  the  story  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  bought  in  1897  for  $2,000  because  it 
traced  its  history  to  1728  and  its  parentage  to  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin.  The  original  investment  was  multi¬ 
plied  many  times  before  the  Post  attained  top  rank 
among  American  weeklies,  but  its  success  was  early 
assured  when  Mr.  Curtis  placed  it  in  temporary 
charge  of  a  young  newspaperman,  George  Horace 
Lorimer,  while  he  went  to  Europe  in  search  of  a 
magazine  giant  as  editor.  Lorimer  demonstrated  his 
capacity  within  three  weeks  and  has  maintained  the 
pace  for  more  than  35  years,  with  the  full  con¬ 
fidence  and  support  of  his  chief. 

To  Mr.  Lorimer  and  to  the  late  Edward  W.  Bok, 
editorial  genius  of  the  Ladies’  Home  Journal,  the 
publisher  gave  ungrudgingly  full  credit  for  their 
accomplishments.  To  his  magazine  business  execu¬ 
tives,  he  also  gave  the  widest  powers.  Volume  in 
circulation  and  advertising  were  attained  without  the 
lowering  of  ethical  barriers.  Even  in  the  early  days, 
when  advertising  contracts  were  scarce  and  payrolls 
pressed,  the  bars  were  kept  tight  against  copy  that 
misrepresented  merchandise  or  aimed  to  exploit  pc:or 
and  uninformed  readers. 

Similar  high  standards  have  guided  the  Curtis 
newspaper  enterprises  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
during  the  past  20  years.  .Already  a  wealthy  man. 
Mr.  Curtis  did  not  enter  the  newspaper  field  with 
the  end  of  accumulating  more  money.  He  purchased 
the  Public  Ledger  to  give  Philadelphia  the  kind  of 
newspaper  he  thought  it  should  have,  and  in  two 
decades  he  expended  many  millions  on  domestic  and 
foreign  news  service.  His  subsequent  purchases  of 
the  Philadelphia  Telegraph,  Press,  North  American, 
and  Inquirer — all  but  the  last  named  combined  with 
the  Public  Ledger  and  Evening  Ledger — were  not 
dictated  by  his  will  to  dominate  the  field,  but  because 
he  was  present  on  the  ground  with  funds  available 
to  assume  burdens  that  other  men  wished  to  lay 
down.  His  operation  of  the  New  York  Ez'ening 
Post  has  likewise  been  governed  not  by  the  desire 
for  dominance  or  profit,  but  the  wish  to  give  New 
York  a  certain  newspaper  service  directed  to  a  com¬ 
paratively  small  and  intelligent  group. 

It  is  the  general  belief  among  newspapermen  that 
Mr.  Curtis  took  a  more  intimate  part  in  direction 
of  his  newspaper  enterprises  than  of  his  magazines. 
Daily  journalism  fascinated  him,  undoubtedly,  and 
his  newspapers,  even  during  the  past  ten  years  of 
journalistic  concentration  on  business  expansion, 
have  made  many  notable  contributions  to  public  in¬ 
formation  and  opinion.  In  form  and  content,  they 
have  differed  materially  fiom  their  contempriraries, 
and  at  his  death,  they  are  stronger  far  than  before 
he  acquired  them.  Though  his  name  seldom  appeared 


in  their  columns,  though  he  never  wrote  an  editorial 
or  policy  announcement,  his  personality  was  ever¬ 
present. 

Of  his  contributions  to  education,  art,  music,  and 
medicine,  much  has  been  written  in  his  lifetime. 
He  has  left  many  monuments,  each  of  them  a  grace 
and  a  benefaction  to  the  circle  that  owns  them. 
Philadelphia,  his  adopted  home,  is  immensely  his 
debtor  for  princely  assistance  to  its  fine  arts,  and  his 
native  state  of  Maine  will  long  have  reason  to 
remember  him  kindly. 

Many  newspapermen  knew  Mr.  Curtis,  either  as 
a  respected  employer,  or  as  the  genial,  intelligent, 
always  quotable  subject  for  an  interview.  He  had 
the  merit  of  being  always  himself,  and  not  wanting 
to  be  otherwise — a  cardinal  virtue  in  the  eyes  of  the 
journalist.  He  didn’t  parade  or  crusade,  didn’t  con¬ 
ceive  highflown  or  far-flung  schemes  of  public  ser¬ 
vice,  but  as  a  general  thing,  he  kept  his  feet  in  the 
right  paths  and  kept  them  moving  steadily  in  the 
right  direction.  That  is  high  tribute,  indeed,  in  19.33. 

To  Mrs.  Edward  W.  Bok,  to  John  C.  Martin. 
George  Horace  Lorimer,  and  others  of  Mr.  Curtis’ 
family  and  associates  who  will  carry  on  his  work, 
EniTOR  &  Publisher  extends  sincere  sympathy  -n 
their  loss.  The  able  hands  into  which  the  Curtis 
empire  of  print  will  fall  guarantee  continued  idealism, 
combined  with  sane  practicality. 

IN  ABSTRACT  MOOD 

BASIC  misconception  of  advertising’s  pur¬ 
pose  was  evidenced  recently  by  an  acquain¬ 
tance  who  declared  that  he  would  not  execute 
another  line  of  advertising  until  his  particular  group 
of  customers  had  quit  thinking  about  lower  prices. 
He  is  content  to  “wait  for  the  turn  of  the  tide,” 
thoroughly  unconscious  of  the  reality  that  the  tide 
of  business  is  not  governed  by  the  pull  of  the  moon, 
but  by  the  active  efforts  of  men  and  women  deter¬ 
mined  that  it  should  turn  for  them  if  for  no  one 
else. 

The  tide  will  turn  and  goods  will  be  manufactured, 
bought,  and  sold  when  people  in  the  position  of  our 
waiting  friend  make  goods  for  which  a  legitimate 
demand  can  be  created.  On  his  present  theory,  ad¬ 
vertising  is  an  absurd  waste,  a  knife  that  will  cut 
cheese  but  not  wood — and  on  those  counts,  the  ex- 
jierience  of  thousands  of  manufacturers  refutes  him. 

-Advertising  has  produced  for  many  manufacturers, 
during  the  four  years  of  depression,  sales  that  sur¬ 
passed  their  records  of  the  previous  four  years  of 
boom.  That  is  a  tangible  result  and  should  suit  the 
hardheads.  Its  intangible  return  to  faithful  users 
cannot  be  measured  immediately,  but  unless  all  past 
experience  is  false,  firms  which  have  kept  the  r 
names  before  the  public  between  1929  and  1931 
should  enjoy  an  immense  and  increasing  advantage 
in  recovery  over  those  which  economized  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  sales  publicity. 

There  is  need  in  the  dawn  of  recovery  for  think¬ 
ing  of  advertising  again  in  the  abstract,  not  in  the 
quibbles  and  petty  quarrels  over  rates  that  enjoy  a 
vogue  among  advertising  leaders.  Newspaper  cir¬ 
culation.  today,  at  1933  rates,  may  or  may  not  repre¬ 
sent  a  larger  portion  of  the  sales  dollar  than  it  did 
in  1929,  but  it  admits  the  advertiser  to  a  circle  much 
more  select  than  was  the  group  four  years  ago. 

Today’s  advertisers  can  win  for  themselves  not 
only  today’s  profits,  but  the  prestige  and  gcodwill 
of  competitors  who  think  only  in  the  tempo  of  a 
cash-register  bell. 

New  equipment  that  will  save  minutes  and 

money  in  newspaper  operation  is  needed  more 

in  bad  times  than  w'lten  pennies  don't  coun‘. 


I  ^  L 

NEW  DEAL  NEEDED  HERE 

HEN  things  looked  their  darkest  last  year 
most  of  the  important  department  storts 

in  Boston  decided  to  do  something  drastic 
with  their  newspaper  advertising  policies.  They  did 
— agreeing  to  a  reduction  of  approximately  on(. 
third  from  their  volume  of  the  previpus  year 
Ostensibly,  the  purpose  was  to  curtail  expenditures 
at  a  time  when  income  was  falling  and  gave  every 
sign  of  a  continued  drop.  Actually,  the  purpose  wu 
to  club  Boston’s  newspapers  into  cutting  rates,  so 
that  the  stores  could  use  as  much  advertising  as 
formerly  and  for  one-third  less  money.  That  end 
of  the  campaign  has  not  been  achieved,  won’t  be 
achieved  and  operation  under  radically  changed  con¬ 
ditions  affords  some  interesting  observations. 

Business  in  Boston,  as  elsewhere,  is  no  longer 
treading  a  descending  path.  It  is  increasing,  and 
the  stores  want  to  stimulate  the  progress  by  the 
best  medium  so  far  discovered— space  in  their  local 
daily  newspapers.  But  merchants  who  follow  their 
natural  inclination  to  govern  their  advertising  by 
the  volume  of  trade  are  brought  up  sharply  by  com¬ 
petitors  reminding  them  of  the  reduction  agreement 
Circulars  and  the  shopping  news,  curiously,  were 
not  included  in  the  limitation  of  space,  and  Boston 
is  having  the  ridiculous  experience  of  reading  quar¬ 
ter-page  “attention  callers”  in  the  newspapers  an¬ 
nouncing  24-page  circulars,  delivered  by  hand  to 
some  250,000  homes.  The  24-page  circular  repr^ 
sents  the  advertising  need  of  that  particular  store, 
but  the  quarter-page  in  the  newspaper  represents 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  permitted  to  use  the  natural 
instrument  under  an  agreement  which  negatives 
every  sound  business  principle. 

Applied  to  Boston,  the  idea  is  unusually  ridiculous, 
for  the  Boston  business  tradition  is  not  one  of  penny- 
pinching  caution,  but  of  the  will  to  take  the  pioneer¬ 
ing  chance  that  the  timid  refuse.  The  spectacle  of 
stores  starving  themselves  of  needed  promotion  in 
order  to  beat  down  fair  newspaper  price  schedules 
is  not  in  line  with  the  old  order,  nor  can  it  succeed 
under  the  new. 

There  are  stores  in  Boston  not  party  to  the 
agreement,  and  there  are  others  now  in  the  pact 
which,  it  may  safely  be  predicted,  will  not  persist 
in  this  uneconomic  effort.  Before  1933  ends,  the 
advertising  agreement  will  be  a  scrap  of  paper-a 
monument  to  selfish,  one-sided  merchandising  that 
would  cut  off  its  nose  to  spite  its  face. 

Think  hard  about  local  co-operation  to  cut  out 
ine.rcusable  competith’e  zvastes,  and  anticipate 
troublesome  regulation. 

THE  NEW  DRUG  BILL 

ANY  newspaper  publishers  have  sacrificed 
millions  of  dollars  in  advertising  revenue, 
that  competitors  accepted,  for  attainment 
of  the  public  purposes  underlying  the  food  and  drug 
act  now  being  considered  by  Congressional  leaders. 
The  main  principle  of  the  bill,  as  drafted  by  Prof 
Tugwell  and  his  associates  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  might  well  have  been  taken  from  rate 
card  regulations  of  newspapers  which  refuse  to  ac¬ 
cept  copy  proclaiming  itself  as  a  cure  for  serious 
illness,  or  tempting  sufferers  to  self-medication  when 
prompt  expert  medical  attention  should  be  had. 

If  the  bill  is  enacted,  there  will  undoubtedly  U 
less  medical  advertising,  for  many  of  the  drug  and 
cosmetic  nostrums  now  being  advertised  would 
command  no  market  if  limited  to  an  honest  expo¬ 
sition  of  their  intrinsic  merits.  They  flourish  on 
misrepresentation,  and  only  the  medical  profession 
has  any  comprehensive  idea  of  the  vast  damage  they 
have  done.  Tlie  economic  waste  involved  in  the 
futile  chase  of  health  and  beauty  is  estimated  in 
the  millions  annually,  and  the  loss  in  newspaper 
revenue  will  be  trifling  in  comparison. 

Technical  difficulties  will  undoubtedly  arise  in  the 
administration  of  such  a  statute,  but  they  can  be 
overcome  if  the  disposition  at  Washington  is  to  pro¬ 
tect  the  public  and  not  overzealous  to  prevent  “busi¬ 
ness  losses.”  Making  the  manufacturer  directly 
sponsible  for  his  advertising  statements,  and  provid¬ 
ing  regular  and  full  publicity  for  decisions  of  the 
department  are  measures  which  should  make  the 
proposed  law  a  shield  for  the  public  and  not  a  screeu 
behind  which  unspeakable  abuses  can  be  committed 
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PURELY  PERSONAL 


WILLIAM  RANDOLPH 
HEARST  was  presented  with  a 
gold  life  membership  in  San  Francisco 

Post  No.  58,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  by  a  delegation  of  veterans 
^ho  visited  San  Simeon  recently. 
The  gold  engraved  medal  is  inscribed: 
“Presented  to  Hon.  William  Randolph 
Hearst  for  service  to  U.  S.  War  Vet¬ 
erans.” 

George  B.  Parker,  of  New  York  City, 
tditor-of-chief  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  was  in  Tulsa  June  5  to 
deliver  the  commencement  address  to 
Oklahoma  University  graduates.  He 
vras  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Parker. 

,\mon  G.  Carter,  publisher,  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram,  was 
elected  for  the  15th  time  as  president 
of  the  Fort  Worth  Club. 

Paul  Block,  president,  Paul  Block 
Newspapers,  and  Governor  Herbert  H. 
I^man  of  New  York  addressed  the 
first  state  wide  meeting  of  the  B’nai 
B'rith,  Jewish  organization,  in  Atlanta 
this  past  week. 

Harry  Chandler,  publisher,  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times,  and  J.  R.  Knowland,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribune,  have 
been  reelected  directors  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Richard  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  de¬ 
livered  the  commencement  address  at 
Roliins  College,  Winter  Park,  Fla., 
June  5.  Mr.  Jones  is  a  trustee  of  Rol¬ 
iins. 

James  L.  McGovern,  editor,  Bridge¬ 
port  (Conn.)  Times-Star,  left  recently 
for  South  Bend,  Ind.,  by  automobile  to 
attend  the  graduation  exercises  at 
Notre  Dame,  where  his  son,  Roger,  is  a 
memt^r  of  the  graduating  class. 

John  Borg,  publisher,  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record,  and 
Mrs.  Borg,  celebrated  their  50th  anni¬ 
versary,  May  24  at  their  home.  Among 
those  present  were  Gov.  A.  Harry 
Moore,  Mayor  Frank  Hague  of  Jersey 
City,  State  Senator  William  Harvey, 
J.  Ely  and  many  others. 

Frank  X.  Jennings,  editor,  St.  John 
(N.  B.)  Telegraph- J ournal  and  Evening 
Times-Globe,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  Saint  John  Rotary  Club  for  the 
1933-34  term. 

Thomas  J.  Hamilton,  editor,  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle,  who  has  been  urged 
to  make  the  race  for  Congress  from 
the  Tenth  District,  issued  a  statement 
June  3  expressing  his  regrets  that  he 
could  not  become  a  candidate.  ‘Tt  is 
(Kfificult  for  me  to  be  convinced,”  he 
laid,  “that  there  can  be  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  service  in  any  capacity  than 
as  a  newspaper  editor.” 

George  H.  Moore,  editor,  Lodi  (Cal) 
Sentinel,  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Lodi  Rotary  Club. 

E.  D.  I.ambright,  editor,  Tampa 
(Fla).  Tribune,  celebrated  his  34th  an¬ 
niversary  with  the  paper,  June  1. 

Edward  F.  O’Brien,  editor.  Times  of 
Cuba,  was  a  recent  visitor  in  Tampa, 
Fla.,jvhere  he  made  arrangements  with 
Egypt  Temple  Shriners  to  stage  a  Cere¬ 
monial  in  Havana,  June  12  to  18. 

Frank  P.  Glass,  publisher,  Montgom- 
iry  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  was  elected  per¬ 
manent  chairman,  May  18,  of  the  forces 
campaigning  for  •  ratification  of  the  re- 
pal  amendment  in  a  special  election 
this  summer. 

Elmer  McCreary,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Gaineszille  (Fla.)  Daily  Neivs, 
was  recently  appointed  Gainesville  post¬ 
master  by  President  Roosevelt. 

Charles  M.  Day,  editor,  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  D.)  Daily  Argus-Leadcr,  has  re- 
himed  to  his  home  after  spending  the 
•inter  months  at  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

R.  J.  Cromie,  publisher.  Vancouver 
W  sailed  on  the  Empress  of  Britain 
from  Quebec,  recently,  to  spend  six 
•teks  abroad. 

Col.  Herbert  Felkel,  editor,  St.  Au- 
Ibutine  Record,  is  prominently  men¬ 


tioned  by  political  observers  as  new  col¬ 
lector  of  internal  revenue  for  Florida, 
to  succeed  Peter  H.  Miller  of  Jackson¬ 
ville. 

Robert  Hayes  Gore,  Florida  publisher 
and  newly  appointed  governor  of  Puerto 
Rico,  was  one  of  the  visitors  at  the 
Puerto  Rican  exhibit  at  A  Century  of 

Progress  last  week.  A  dinner  was 
given  in  Governor  Gore’s  honor  at  the 
Illinois  Athletic  Club. 

H.  G.  Bruce,  publisher,  Atiderson 
Valley  News,  is  new  president  of  the 
Sacramento  Valley  Unit  of  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Meigs  O.  frost,  feature  writer 
and  Sunday  editor  of  the  New 
Orleans  (La.)  States,  was  honored 
when  the  degree 


A.  P.  Howard,  vice-president.  New 
Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune,  is 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  new  Hibernia  Bank  and  Trust 
Company,  which  opened  May  22  as  the 
successor  to  the  Hibernia  Bank  and 
Trust  Co. 


Meigs  O.  Feost 


of  Doctor  of  Let¬ 
ters  was  confer¬ 
red  upon  him  by 
Loyola  University 
— Loyola  of  the 
South — at  the  an¬ 
nual  graduation 
exercises  in  the 
Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium  in  New 
Orleans,  June  5. 

It  was  the  only 
honorary  degree 
given  by  Loyola 
University  this 
year  and  the  sec- 


Frank  R.  Moses,  co-publisher,  Mar¬ 
shall  (Mich.)  Evening  Chronicle,  re¬ 
turned  recently  from  an  airplane  trip  to 
New  York  City. 

Harry  Brown,  former  editor.  Lake¬ 
land  (Fla.)  Star-Telegram  and  recently 
of  the  Gainesville  Sun,  is  secretary  of 
the  Gainesville  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

P.  T.  Anderson,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph,  has  been  appointed  acting 
postmaster  at  Macon. 

E.  L.  Wall,  editor  of  the  Galveston 
News,  with  his  daughter  Miss  Barbara, 
are  spending  a  vacation  in  West  Texas. 

Eugene  L.  Preston,  editor,  Norbome 
(Mo.)  Democrat  for  the  past  ten  years, 
has  ^en  appointed  secretary  of  the  Mis¬ 
souri  state  fish  and  game  department. 

Marcellus  E.  Foster,  editor,  Houston 
Press,  was  honored  recently  when  the 
annual  graduation  exercises  at  the 
Houston  Conservatory  of  Music,  were 
dedicated  to  him,  in  recognition  of  his 
services  to  the  school.  City,  school  and 
civic  leaders  attended  the  program  in 
the  conservatory  hall,  named  Mefo  Hall 
in  honor  of  Mr.  Foster, 

Charles  M.  (Sreenway,  publisher. 
Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  Booth  Newspapers,  was  a 
member  of  a  Grand  Rapids  delegation 
June  1  which  went  to  Lansing  in  an 
attempt  to  hasten  bank  openings  in 
Grand  Rapids. 

Dr.  Frederic  Yorston,  president,  Mon¬ 
treal  (P.  Q.)  Standard,  is  credited  with 
capturing  the  largest  trout  caught  in  the 
Laurentian  lakes  so  far  this  summer. 
Peter  Spanjaardt,  sports  editor,  Mon¬ 
treal  Star,  helped  him  land  it. 

Hon.  P.  R.  Du  Trembley,  president, 
Montreal  (P.  Q.)  Presse,  presented 
Honore  Meunier,  political  reporter  of 
the  daily,  with  a  gold  watch,  subscribed 
for  by  his  colleagues  at  a  dinner  mark¬ 
ing  his  20th  anniversary  as  a  journalist, 
in  the  Montreal  Reform  Club,  attended 


ond  doctorate  the  institution  has  ever 
given.  Conferred  because  Frost  has 
been  “a  good  and  faithful  reporter  for 
25  years,”  the  recognition  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  of  its  kind  on  record. 

Born  June  26,  1882,  in  New  Britain, 
Conn.,  Frost  attended  Haverford  Col¬ 
lege  and  became  associated  with  the 
New  York  Times  August  4,  1908.  He 
was  with  the  Times  until  1909;  served 
as  war  correspondent  in  Mexico,  and 
Central  America  for  the  Galveston  News 
and  Dallas  News  from  1909  to  1915; 
served  as  city  editor  and  reporter  on 
the  New  Orleans  Item  from  1915  to 
1919,  and  in  the  same  capacity  on  the 
New  Orleans  States  from  1920  to  the 
present  date. 

He  has  written  a  number  of  books, 
and  short  stories  numbering  at  least  200. 
Mr.  Frost  married  Miss  April  Doig 
of  London,  a  cousin  of  Winston 
Churchill  and  a  descendant  of  General 
Wolfe,  in  1908. 


by  a  number  of  newspapermen.  Herve 
Major,  city  editor,  was  toastmaster. 

Dorrance  Roderick,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times,  is 
spending  his  vacation  in  Oklahoma. 

Grove  Patterson,  editor,  Toledo 
Blade,  spoke  at  graduation  exercises  at 
Tiffin  (O.)  Business  University  last 
week. 

W.  T.  Anderson,  publisher,  Macon 
(Ga.)  News-Telegraph,  addressed  the 
42nd  graduating  class  of  the  Georgia 
State  College  for  Women,  June  S. 

Gene  A.  Howe,  editor,  Amarillo 
(Tex.)  Globe-Netus,  was  the  principal 
speaker  for  the  annual  Abernathy 
(Tex.)  Chamber  of  Commerce  banquet, 
last  week. 

Dr.  Douglas  Freeman,  editor  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader,  deliv¬ 
ered  the  address  to  the  graduates  of 
Staunton  (Va.)  Military  Academy, 
May  29. 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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By  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen 

NEW  YORK,  June  9.— Here’s  a 
great  editor’s  appraisal  of  a  great 
feature  .  .  .  WILLIAM  ALLEN 
WHITE,  of  THE  EMPORIA  GAZ¬ 
ETTE.  writes  of  THE  DAILY 
WASHINGTON  MERRY-GO- 
ROUND  ...  “I  have  had  more  good 
comments  on  it  than  any  other  feature 
in  the  paper.  ...  As  an  editor  I  feel 
that  it  is  a  source  of  unalloyed  joy — 
useful  information  sugar-coated  with 
highly  felicitous  language  ...” 


And  Mr.  White’s  old  friend, 
HENRY  J.  ALLEN,  former  Senator 
and  Governor  of  Kansas  and  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Board  of  The  Wichita 
Beacon,  writes  to  Drew  Pearson  .  .  . 
"I  want  to  tell  you  how  interest¬ 
ing  I  find  the  feature,  THE  DAILY 
WASHINGTON  MERRY-GO- 
ROUND.  .  It’s  peculiarly  interpre¬ 
tive  and  readable  and  makes  a 
bright  spot  on  any  page.”. . .  THE 
KANSAS  CITY  JOURNAL-POST 
has  just  been  added  to  THE  DAILY 
WASHINGTON  MERRY-GO- 
ROUND  Ust  .  .  . 


HERBERT  BAYARD  SWOPE, 
famed  executive  editor  of  The  New 
York  World  writes  to  Pearson  .  .  . 
“I  think  you  and  Allen  are  doing  a 
good  job- — surely  one  of  the  best 
that  is  being  done  in  Washington. 
It  seems  to  me  you  are  as  much 
concerned  with  substance  as  you  are 
with  form;  that  you  are  not  seeking 
attention  by  smart  wording  but  by 
real  news  content  gained  by  hard 
work  and  intelligence  .  .  .  Congratu¬ 
lations  ...  It  is  an  exceptionally 
good  feature”  .  .  .  THE  ST.  LOUIS 
POST-DISPATCH  has  just  been 
added  to  THE  DAILY  WASHING¬ 
TON  MERRY-GO-ROUND  list  .  .  . 
Runs  it  first  column,  page  opposite 
editorial  ...  It  also  started  recently 
in  THE  SPOKANE  CHRONICLE, 
THE  TACOMA  NEWS-TRIBUNE 
and  THE  LOS  ANGELES  RECORD. 


THE  MERRY-GO-ROUND  is  the 
daddy  of  the  various  columns  that 
have  been  popping  out  of  Washington 
ever  since  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert 
S.  Allen  in  their  books,  THE  WASH¬ 
INGTON  MERRY-GO-ROUND 
and  MORE  MERRY-GO-ROUND 
aroused  the  nation  with  their  realistic 
style  of  reporting  .  .  .  The  same 
writers  working  steadily  together 
have  built  up  unrivaled  sources  of 
news  that  make  their  WASHING¬ 
TON  MERRY-GO-ROUND  a  truly 
great  feature — packed  with  exclusive 
important  information. 

For  Tmrmr  mnd  Somptom  Flmmrm  Wrttm 
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{Continued  from  page  33) 

Carl  Magee,  editor,  Oklahoma  City 
Oklahoma  News,  and  his  wife  were 
visitors  in  New  York  recently. 

Mrs.  Frank  Carrel,  wife  of  Hon. 
Frank  Carrel,  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Canadian  Press  and 
owner  of  the  Quebec  Chromcle-Tele- 
graph,  Quebec’s  only  English  daily,  re¬ 
turned  to  Quebec  June  3  from  an  ex¬ 
tended  visit  to  her  home  in  England. 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

Don  S.  ELIAS,  vice-president, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times, 
this  week  attended  a  board  of  trustees 
meeting  of  Duke  University,  Durham, 
N.  C.,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 

E.  G.  Smith,  general  manager,  Quebec 
Chronicle-Telegraph,  and  president, 
Canadian  Daily  Newspaper  Association, 
w'as  luncheon  speaker  at  the  weekly 
meeting  of  the  Advertising  Club  of 
Montreal.  He  dealt  with  characteris¬ 
tics  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the 
province  of  Quebec  from  an  advertising 
man’s  standpoint. 

Harry  Saul,  advertising  manager, 
Regina  (Sask.)  Leader-Post,  is  on 
vacation. 

Charles  VV.  Paddock,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Long  Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Tele¬ 
gram.  recently  addressed  the  Long 
Beach  Shrine  Club. 

Brigadier-General  Edward  J.  Stack- 
pole,  first  vice-president  and  treasurer, 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  sus¬ 
tained  a  fracture  of  tbe  left  leg  re¬ 
cently  when  thrown  from  his  horse 
while  rehearsing  the  mount  for  the 
Harrisburg  Horse  Show. 

W.  H.  B.  Fowler,  general  manager, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  recently  spent 
a  week’s  vacation  at  La  Jolla,  Cal. 

D.  Hiden  Ramsey,  general  manager, 
Asheinlle  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  has 
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been  named  on  the  board  of  governors, 
Asheville  Community  Chest,  represent¬ 
ing  the  .\sheville  Merchants  Associ¬ 
ation.  Robert  Latham,  editor  of  the 
.\sheville  Citizen,  is  president  of  the 
Community  Chest. 

George  H.  Scruton,  business  man¬ 
ager,  Jeannette  (Pa.)  News-Dispatch, 
and  Mrs.  Scruton.  are  parents  ot  a 
daughter,  Marjorie  Ellen,  born  in 
Westmoreland  Hospital,  Greerisburg, 
Pa.,  June  2.  This  is  the  fifth  child,  all 
daughters. 

Ralph  W'hitney.  circulation  manager. 
Salt  Lake  Deseret  News,  has  returned 
from  a  tour  of  southern  Utah,  visiting 
district  representatives. 

M.  R.  Pruning  and  C.  A.  Jap'is,  of 
the  advertising  staff,  Jndianapolis  Star, 
are  on  vacations.  Pruning  handles 
automotive  and  Jarvis  financial  ac¬ 
counts. 

Mrs.  Arthur  G.  Newmyer,  wife  of 
the  general  manager  of  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  Item-Tribufie,  left  New  Or¬ 
leans  June  3  to  join  her  son,  Arthur  G. 
Newmyer,  Jr.,  who  will  be  graduated 
June  16  from  Philips-Exeter  Academy 
at  Andover. 

Donald  Arthur  has  joined  the  dis¬ 
play  advertising  staff  of  the  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press.  Mr.  Arthur  has 
advertising  manager  for  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  for  several  years. 

Philip  R.  Pond,  business  manager, 
Pampa  (Tex.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
elected  president,  Pampa  Rotary  Club 
for  the  next  year  and  will  take  office 
July  1. 

L.  Roy  Philips,  advertising  director, 
Asheville  (N.  C.)  Citizen-Times,  has 
been  named  chairman  of  the  carnival 
committee  for  the  sixth  annual  Rhodo¬ 
dendron  Festival  in  Asheville,  June 
14-16.  ■  ' 

VV.  VV.  Knorpp,  general  manager, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Gazette-Republic,  left 
recently  on  a  business  visit  to  Wash¬ 
ington  and  New  York. 

Miss  Catherine  Geoghegan,  of  the 
business  office,  Boston  Herald-Traveler, 
sailed  June  10  for  England,  where  she 
will  represent  her  family  at  the  ordina¬ 
tion  of  Michael  Geoghegan,  a  cousin, 
at  Preston,  England.  She  will  visit 
Ireland  before  returning  to  this 
country. 

Stanley  C.  Speer,  vice-president  and 
business  manager,  Toledo  Blade,  is 
spending  his  annual  vacation  in  north¬ 
ern  Michigan. 

A.  C.  Paterson,  former  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
on  June  3  took  over  the  operation  of 
the  South  Coast  News,  Laguna  Beach, 
Cal.,  weekly,  which  he  rently  pur¬ 
chased.  Sherman  Paddock  of  Pasa¬ 
dena  is  the  weekly’s  new  editor,  and 
Ned  Chapin,  also  of  Pasadena,  is  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

Leonard  Pass  has  joined  the  Lub¬ 
bock  (Tex.)  Avalanche-Journal  adver¬ 
tising  staff. 

IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

Kenneth  C.  park,  managing 
editor,  Lansing  State  Journal,  and 
G.  G.  Granger,  of  the  State  Journal 
editorial  staff,  entered  prints  in  the 
second  Michigan  exhibition  of  pictorial 
photography,  held  at  the  Detroit  In¬ 
stitute  of  Art  and  sponsored  by  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

Marvin  H.  Creager,  managing  editor, 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  addressed 
the  annual  Quill  and  Scroll  banquet,  of 
The  Harbinger,  the  South  Milwaukee 
high  school  publication,  recently  on  the 
responsibilities  and  cares  of  newspaper 
life. 

Ray  D.  Everson,  managing  editor, 
Indianapolis  News,  is  returning  to  work 
for  short  intervals  daily,  following  sev¬ 
eral  months’  serious  illness  from  a 
complication  of  diseases. 

Silas  B.  Ragsdale,  managing  editor 
of  the  Galveston  News  and  Tribune,  is 
editor  of  “The  House  of  Moody”,  a 
monthly  magazine,  official  publication  of 
The  M(xxly  Club,  recently  organized  in 
(^Iveston  by  employes  of  the  VV.  L. 
Mcxidy,  Jr.,  interests.  The  June  issue 
was  Vol.  I,  No.  1. 


William  D.  Dwyer,  author  of  “Man 
About  Town”  column  in  the  Fall  River 
{Mass.) Herald  Neivs,  is  at  the  Union 
Hospital,  Fall  River,  under  observation. 

Tom  Brindley,  of  the  editoral  staff. 
Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News,  is 
covering  the  June  sitting  of  the  Bristol 
County  Superior  court,  criminal  session, 
at  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Bud  Hutton,  in  charge  of  the  Norwich 
Bureau,  Binghamton  (N.  Y.)  Press, 
has  joined  the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald 
rewrite  desk.  The  Norwich  bureau  will 
be  in  charge  of  Leonard  Johnson. 

Thomas  J.  Wynne,  of  the  editorial 
staff.  Fall  River  (Mass.)  Herald  News, 
is  on  a  week’s  vacation. 

VV'’.  D.  Stovel  and  C.  S.  Matthews, 
of  the  Calgary  Albertan  reportorial 
staff,  have  resigned  to  take  charge  of 
the  Calgary  Spokesman,  a  weekly.  Dan 

E.  Campbell  and  Harry  Painting,  have 
filled  the  vacancies. 

Brian  Spinks,  agricultural  editor, 
Galveston  News,  has  returned  from  a 
week’s  vacation  spent  in  Monterrey, 
Mexico. 

Russell  Fitzgerald  has  returned  to 
the  copy  desk,  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger,  after  a  vacation  spent  in  New 
York  and  Atlantic  City. 

C.  William  Duncan,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  columnist,  spoke  last 
week  before  the  Rotary  clubs  at  Buffalo 
and  Syracuse,  N,  Y. 

John  Clair  Minot,  literary  editor, 
Boston  Herald,  was  the  principal 
speaker  at  the  50th  anniversary  of  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  Public  Library,  June  7. 

Jay  G.  Hayden,  head  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau,  Detroit  News,  will  cover  the 
World  Economic  Conference  at  Lon¬ 
don. 

Kenneth  Hughes  of  the  Prorddence 
(R.  I.)  Evening  Bulletin,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Journal  city  staff  for 
June. 

Fred  D.  Jordan  of  the  Bangor  (Me.) 
Daily  Nezvs  staff,  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors,  Bangor  &  Aroo¬ 
stook  Railroad. 

Harmon  B.  Kneeland,  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  (R.  1.)  Journal  night  copy  desk, 
and  Mrs.  Kneeland  spent  last  week  in 
New  York  state. 

L.  R.  Briwks,  real  estate  editor.  New 
Orleans  Times-Picayune ,  covered  the 
annual  convention  of  Louisiana  home¬ 
steads  in  Crowley,  La.,  last  week. 

Miss  Sue  Vinson,  formerly  society 
editor,  Childress  (Tex.)  Index,  is  now 
society  editor  of  the  Pampa  (Tex.) 
Daily  News,  substituting  for  Mrs.  Olin 
E.  Hinkle,  who  is  on  sick  leave. 

Arthur  E.  Warner,  for  several  years 
with  the  New  York  Evening  Journal, 
and  formerly  managing  editor  of  the 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  superintendent  of  the  Newark 
(N.  J.)  Ledger,  a  position  newly  cre¬ 
ated. 

John  B.  Drylie,  news  editor,  Toronto 
Star,  was  the  recipient  of  gifts  and 
hearty  good  wishes  from  his  staff  when 
he  sailed  for  Scotland  from  Montreal 
May  26,  for  his  first  visit  in  21  years. 

Mrs.  Lillian  G.  Harshberger,  society 
editor,  Phoenix  (Arix.)  Refniblic,  is 
spending  a  two-week  vacation  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 

Gerald  McLain,  police  court  reporter, 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  a  brief  visit  to  Los  Angeles. 

Robert  Hugger,  Jr.,  reporter,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  went  to 
Birmingham  early  this  week  on  busi¬ 
ness. 

Francis  M.  Drake,  rewrite  man, 
Atlanta  Constitution,  has  returned  from 
a  vacation  motoring  in  Georgia. 

F.  W.  Rowse,  of  the  night  staff, 
Ottawa  (Ont.)  Journal,  is  on  a  two 
weeks’  vacation.  In  his  absence,  L. 
Hawkins,  day  staff,  is  substituting. 

Stuart  X.  Stephenson,  sports  editor, 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  Mrs. 
Stephenson,  and  Stuart,  Jr.,  are  spend¬ 
ing  their  vacation  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina. 


James  H.  Taylor,  reporter,  Mont- 
gomery  (Ala.)  Journal,  has  resigned 
to  join  the  Birmingham  Post. 

Louis  Sinclair  and  Joseph  Reedy,  of 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer- 
News  editorial  staff,  attended  com¬ 
mencement  week  exercises  at  Notre 
Dame  University  June  4. 

Dr.  Julian  Miller,  associate  editor, 
Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  delivered 
the  commencement  address  before  the 
graduating  class  of  Southern  Pines, 
N.  C.,  high  school. 

Ambrose  Pratt,  dean  of  Cape  Cod 
newspapermen,  and  Mrs.  Pratt  cele¬ 
brated  their  golden  wedding  anniver¬ 
sary  at  their  home  in  Sandwich,  Mass., 
last  week.  Mr.  Pratt  has  represented 
the  Boston  Globe  since  1881  and  Mrs. 
Pratt  has  been  a  steady  contributor  to 
newspapers  and  magazines  under  the 
name  of  Esther  Brooks. 

Marshall  Hail,  El  Paso  (Tex.) 
Herald-Post  reporter,  flew  to  his  old 
home  in  Lexington,  Ky.,  on  his  va¬ 
cation. 

James  Sheppard,  El  Paso  (Tex) 
Herald-Post  police  reporter,  motored 
to  Kansas  City  to  visit  his  mother  on 
his  vacation. 

Thomas  Bosworth,  caption  writer  of 
the  New  York  Times  rotogravure  sec¬ 
tion,  is  spending  his  annual  holiday  of 
a  month  in  Bermuda,  where  he  is  the 
guest  of  Col.  H.  Bainbridge  Hayden  at 
Rural  Hill,  Paget. 

James  Clements  Bushong,  federal  r^ 
porter  for  the  New  Orleans  Item,  has 
been  transferred  to  general  assignments 
during  the  month’s  vacation  of  Austin 
Boyle.  Captain  Henry  Stier,  city  hall 
reporter,  is  covering  city*  hall  and 
federal  run. 

Frank  Allen,  former  night  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Orleans  TJmes-Pica- 
yune,  has  been  imade  assistant  city 
editor.  Sam  Lang  and  Orin  Black- 
stone  share  the  night  city  desk. 

Joseph  E.  Craven,  staff  photographer, 
Indianapolis  Star,  and  Mrs.  Craven,  re¬ 
turned  recently  from  a  short  vacati<» 
in  Kentucky  and  southern  Indiana. 

Frank  E.  Ross,  federal  and  irrigati(» 
reporter,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic, viiW 
leave  June  16  for  a  vacation  in  London, 
(3nt.,  Canada. 

F.  Hamilton  Peck,  of  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  News  copy  desk,  and  Mrs. 
Peck,  have  been  on  vacation  in  the 
Adirondacks. 

Ellis  K.  Baldwin,  reporter,  Utica 
(N.  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch,  portrayed 
Goodwill  in  the  morality  play,  "Good¬ 
will  the  Magician,”  at  First  Church, 
Utica,  last  Sunday. 

Hazel  Blair  Dodd  has  been  named 
home  economics  director  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Herald  &  Express,  filling  the 
vacancy  caused  by  the  recent  death  of 
Kate  Brew  Vaughn. 

George  B.  Dolliver,  Jr.,  sports  editor. 
Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Moon-Journal, 
and  Mrs.  Dolliver  are  the  parents  of 
a  son,  George  B.  Dolliver,  3rd,  bom 
May  21  at  Leila  hospital.  Battle  Creek 
Mr.  Dolliver’s  father  is  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Moon-Journal. 

Lewey  Robinson,  who  resigned  it- 
cently  as  city  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
(Ala.)  Post,  has  announced  his  candi¬ 
dacy  for  membership  on  the  Birming¬ 
ham  City  Commission. 

Gwen  Bristow,  reporter,  Netv  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune,  is  on  a  leave 
of  absence  for  the  summer,  which  she 
will  spend  in  Connecticut. 

Ivy  Clough  Johnson,  former  column¬ 
ist  of  the  Leesburg  Commercial,  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  tea  room  at  Hendersonville, 

N.  C. 

H.  Guy  Moats,  county  eclitor,  Pontiac 
(Mich.)  Daily  Press,  has  been  appointed 
staff  photographer.  Robert  B.  Tarr, 
formerly  general  assignment  reporter, 
has  replaced  Moats  on  the  county  desk 

William  J.  Walsh,  until  a  year  aga 
county  editor,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Herald,  has  joined  the  Bridgeport  Post, 
as  city  hall  reporter. 

J.  F.  Sanwald,  outdoor  editor.  Nets- 
ark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  recently 
addressed  the  Sportsmen’s  Club,  West- 
{Continued  on  page  36) 
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ern  Electric  Kearney  Works,  on  out¬ 
door  observations  and  fishing. 

Thomas  Coleman,  who  recently  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Bridgeport  (Conn  ) 
Sunday  Herald,  has  joined  the  city 
staff  of  the  Bridgeport  Post,  being  as¬ 
signed  to  the  courthouse  beat. 

Eddie  Gilmore,  former  reporter, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal,  who  has  for 
the  past  few  months  been  manager  of 
an  Atlanta  theatre,  has  resigned  to  re¬ 
sume  his  former  work  as  theatrical 
publicity  expert. 

Harry  E.  Hoare,  sports  editor,  Pampa 
(Tex.)  Daily  News,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  Pampa  Playground  ball 
league. 

Col.  J.  C.  Sellers,  associate  editor, 
Jacksonznlle  Florida  Times-Union,  is 
observing  his  30th  consecutive  year  with 
that  newspaper. 

Henry  Noll,  city  hall  reporter,  Madi¬ 
son  (Wis.)  State  Journal,  June  1,  ob¬ 
served  his  30th  anniversary  of  entering 
newspaper  work.  He  has  been  with 
State  Journal  for  11  years  and  was 
formerly  managing  editor  of  the  Madi¬ 
son  Demoerat  and  city  editor  of  the 
Madison  Capital  Times. 

Gordon  Porter,  recently  city  editor, 
El  Paso  (Tex.)  Evening  IVarldScws, 
has  joined  the  Salt  Ijike  Telegram  re¬ 
write  staff. 

Darrell  St.  Claire,  former  real  estate 
editor,  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic,^  now 
a  clerk  to  the  secretary  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  has  been  named  an  at¬ 
tache  to  the  American  delegation  at¬ 
tending  the  World  Economic  Conference 
in  London. 

Atticus  Mullin,  political  writer,  Mont¬ 
gomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser,  is  making  a 
tour  of  the  state  preparatory  to  a 
series  of  articles  on  the  voters’  at;itude 
toward  prohibition,  in  connection  with 
the  campaign  to  ratify  the  repeal  amend¬ 
ment  in  a  special  election  July  18. 

Benjamin  D.  Kornfield  of  the  copy 
desk,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  I'ost, 
who  is  a  captain  in  the  Artillery  Re¬ 
serve,  addressed  assemblies  of  Bridge¬ 
port  school  children  at  two  schools. 
Memorial  Day,  discussing  the  part 
flayed  by  French  children  in  the  World 

Thomas  B.  Steen  has  resigned  from 
the  rewrite  staff,  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Post. 

Dorothy  Stone,  Chicago  Tribune  ex¬ 
change  editor,  has  been  ap(rainted  day 
secretary  to  E.  S.  Beck,  Tribune  man¬ 
aging  editor.  In  addition  to  her  new 
duties.  Miss  Stone  continues  as  ex¬ 
change  editor. 

Robert  Johnson,  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  metropolitan  section,  is  now 
on  the  copy  desk  in  the  local  room. 
His  metropolitan  section  copy  reading 
duties  have  bec'i  taken  over  by  Warren 
Baker,  a  new  member  of  the  staff. 

Ben  Robertson,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  returned  this  week 
from  his  vacation,  during  which  he 
sailed  aboard  the  schooner  Wander  Bird 
on  a  12-day  trip  from  Gloucester, 
Mass,  to  a  point  off  the  Newfoundland 
coast  and  return.  The  boat,  which  em¬ 
ploys  only  sails,  was  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  its  owner.  Captain  Warwick 
Tompkins,  former  staff  member  of  the 
New  York  Herald,  Paris  edition  of  the 
Herald  Tribune. 

Willard  C.  Teague,  who  was  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Nashville  Banner  for 
a  number  of  years,  has  joined  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  in  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity. 

A.  B.  MacPhail,  financial  writer 
specializing  in  railroad  news  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs. 
MacPhail  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
A.  B.  MacPhail  4th.  born  on  May  31. 

Joseph  C.  Finn  and  Robert  Bowman, 
reporters,  Ottawa  (Dnt.)  Citizen,  have 
left  (jn  vacation. 

Frank  Cutherell,  staff  reporter,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  was  in 


Petersburg,  Va.,  June  4,  studying  the 
terrain  of  the  Crater  and  battlefields, 
a'  a  preparatory  for  a  series  of  articles 
on  the  closing  days  of  the  \\  ar  Between 
The  States. 

Joseph  J.  Cloud  has  been  transferred 
from  the  copy  desk  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  to  the  rewrite  desk. 

Conway  McFadden  has  rejoined  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  staff.  He  was 
recently  with  the  Baltimore  Post. 

Eileen  Reinhardt,  of  the  Topeka 
State  Journal,  is  doing  a  weekly  sketch 
of  business  men  in  the  city. 

Corbell  Jones,  of  the  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot  reportorial  staff,  has  been 
transferred  to  the  daily’s  Portsmouth 
bureau. 

William  T.  Nicholas,  assistant  make¬ 
up  editor  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  is  attending  the  World  Fair 
in  Chicago  during  his  vacation.  Joseph 
S.  Evans,  Jr.,  of  the  local  staff,  has 
been  transferred  to  the  make-up  force 
for  the  rest  of  the  summer, 

C.  B.  Morton,  reporter,  Norfolk  Vir¬ 
ginian-Pilot,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  news 
department. 

Bertha  Evans,  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
editorial  staff,  has  returned  from  va¬ 
cation. 

Miss  Margaret  Gailbreath,  graduate 
of  Randolph-Macon  College,  has  joined 
the  Nashville  Banner  editorial  staff. 

Brainerd  Cheney,  aviation  editor, 
Nashville  Banner,  is  spending  his  va¬ 
cation  with  relatives  in  Charleston. 

J.  W.  West,  Jr.,  court  house  and  city 
hall  reporter,  Nashville  Banner,  for 
several  years,  has  been  appointed  state 
news  editor,  succeeding  William  E. 
Beard,  w^p  was  named  associate  editor. 

Don  Long,  court  house  reoorter,  At¬ 
lanta  Journal,  has  returned  to  work  fol¬ 
lowing  a  three  days’  illness. 

William  Pigue,  Jr.,  is  writing  a 
series  of  articles  lor  the  Nashville 
Evening  Tennessean  on  “What’s 
Wrong  at  Wilder  r”  covering  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  the  coal  mining  area  of  East 
Tennessee,  which  he  covered  during  th^ 
strike  months  of  tne  past  winter. 

Miss  Agnes  Mahan,  editor  of  the 
household  department,  Boston  Globe, 
and  Muriel  Caswell,  household  editor, 
Boston  Post,  will  act  as  judges  in  the 
second  Gilchrist  needle  contest  con¬ 
ducted  this  week  by  a  large  Boston  de¬ 
partment  store. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

TILLIAN  TROWBRIDGE,  reporter, 
•L  dnaheim  (Cal.)  Bulletin,  to  Maj. 
Donald  M.  Winans  of  the  California 
National  Guard,  May  28,  at  Yuma, 
Ariz. 

Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Vath,  of  the 
Franklin  (Pa.)  News-Herald  editorial 
department,  to  Arden  O.  (jourley  of 
Oil  City,  May  20,  at  Meadville,  Pa. 

Ralph  E.  Grimmett,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  Hinton  (W.  Va.)  DoiVy  News,  to 
Miss  Helen  Margaret  Kilgore,  of 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  at  Huntington,  on 
May  26. 

Robert  F.  Geivet,  Orange  County 
reporter,  Santa  Ana,  (^al.,  for  the  Lo^ 
Beach  (Cal.)  Press-Telegram,  to  Miss 
Dolores  Robinson,  May  13. 

Miss  Martha  Price,  society  editor, 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Star,  to  Everett  Hulse- 
bus.  May  6.  Miss  May  Schlink,  of  the 
classified  department,  to  George  Steu- 
ber.  May  3;  Miss  Edna  Seibolds,  of  the 
circulation  department,  to  William  Hill, 
May  31. 

Charles  Francis  Moester,  Jr.,  travel¬ 
ing  representative,  Greensboro  (N.  C.) 
Neu's-Record  circulation  department,  to 
Miss  Lucie  Mae  Merree,  of  the  book¬ 
keeping  department  of  the  same  paper, 
June  3. 

Ted  G.  McDowell,  editor,  Beckley 
(W.  Va.)  Post-Herald,  to  Miss  Kath¬ 
erine  Anne  Bird,  daughter  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Edward  Bird,  of  Beckley, 
W.  Va.,  June  1.  The  service  was  per¬ 
formed  by  the  father  of  the  bride,  pastor 
of  First  Methodist  church,  Beckley. 

John  T.  Matta,  Jr.,  sports  ^itor. 


Brownsz'ille  (Pa.)  Telegraph,  to  Miss 
Rose  C.  Caputo,  of  South  Brownsville, 
May  27. 

Mrs.  Thelma  Hagar,  of  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  classified  de¬ 
partment,  to  Irwin  W.  Hansch,  of  Ha¬ 
vana,  Cuba,  June  3,  in  Memphis.  Fol¬ 
lowing  a  two  weeks’  honeymoon,  they 
will  later  leave  for  Cuba,  where  they 
will  reside. 

W’illiam  Wiegand,  former  columnist 
on  the  New  Orleans  Item,  now  of 
Bauerlein,  Inc.,  advertising  agency  of 
New  Orleans,  to  Mrs.  Mildred  Brown 
Stafford,  recently. 

Charles  J.  Knapp,  of  the  Springfield 
(Ill.)  State  RegUter  staff,  for  the  last 
two  years,  to  Miss  Helen  Shepherd,  of 
Eldon,  Mo.,  Jan.  16,  1932,  just  an¬ 
nounced.  They  will  publish  the  Lan¬ 
caster  (Mo.)  Schuyler  County  Repub¬ 
lican,  a  weekly,  which  they  recently 
purchased. 

Kenneth  J.  Carlow,  city  editor, 
Erie  (Pa.)  Dispatch-Herald,  to  Miss 
Jeanne  M.  Heimberger,  of  Erie,  at 
Meadville,  Pa.,  May  25. 

Miss  Louise  Shelton  Bell,  associate 
society  editor,  Nashville  Tennessean, 
to  Zachary  Anderson  Coles  of  Nash¬ 
ville  June  3. 

George  M.  Moreland,  roving  columnist 
of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Commercial 
Appeal,  to  Miss  Owhna  Philips,  Little 
Rock,  Ark.,  at  Marion,  Ark.,  May  30. 

Fred  R.  Janda,  editor,  Ephrata  (Pa.) 
Review,  to  Miss  Kathryn  M.  Friend, 
also  of  Ephrata,  at  Richmond,  Va., 
recently. 

Miss  Alice  Gipple,  for  the  past  two 
years  society  editor,  Merrill  (Wis.) 
Daily  Herald,  to  Bruce  Anderson,  May 
29  at  the  home  of  her  sister. 


PRESS  ASSOCIA’nON  NOTES 

HOMAS  HORGAN  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  Boston  bureau,  addres¬ 
sed  the  Harmony  Club  at  Worcester, 
Mass.,  May  25. 

Ray  Law  has  returned  to  the  San 
Francisco  staff  of  the  Associated  Press 
after  four  months  in  Sacramento 
covering  the  legislature. 

Wesley  R.  Moore  recently  resigned 
as  night  editor  of  the  .Associated  Press 
San  Francisco  bureau  to  become  news 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Miss  Katherine  Beebe,  formerly  of 
the  Associated  Press  New  York  office, 
has  joined  the  Associated  Press  in  San 
Francisco. 

R.  H.  Brugere,  Associated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  at  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.,  re¬ 
cently  addressed  the  journalism  class  of 
Sioux  Falls  College,  discussing  the 
operations  of  the  A.  P. 

C.  F.  Crandall,  managing  director, 
British  United  Press,  has  returned  to 
Montreal  from  a  visit  to  England.  With 
Mrs.  Crandall  he  will  take  up  residence 
at  Hudson,  Qu.,  for  the  summer. 

Jack  Welter,  Fresno  and  Merced 
new’spaperman,  has  been  named  assistant 
to  Edward  J.  Heilman,  Fresno,  Cal. 
bureau  manager  of  the  United  Press. 


Kenneth  Gregory,  of  the  Nashville 
office.  Associated  Press,  and  Mn. 
Gregory  are  the  parents  of  a  son  bom 
recently. 

Martin  Brackbill,  of  the  Associated 
Press  bureau  of  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  has 
been  transferred  to  the  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  bureau. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

SPARTANSBURG  (S.  C.)  HER- 
ALD-JOURNAL,  June  4,  24-page 
Commencement  edition,  tabloid  size. 

Neit.'ark  (N.  J.)  Sunday  Call,  May 
28,  20-page  tabloid.  Annual  Camp  and 
Travel  Guide. 

Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot-Ledger,  44 
pages.  May  26,  marking  ‘“Quincy  Day," 
largest  sales  day  in  city  since  1929.  the 
edition  carried  70  per  cent  advertising 
and  30  per  cent  new,  on  day  prior  to 
sales.  Walter  A.  Schmitz  is  business 
manager. 

San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard-Times 
recently,  ^  pages,  commemorating  the 
10th  anniversary  of  completion  of  the 
discovery  well  of  the  Big  Lake  oil  field, 
near  San  Angelo. 

Portland  (Me.)  Evening  News,  36 
pages.  May  26,  Suburban  Shoppers’  Day 
Edition. 

Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Repttblic  and  Ga¬ 
zette,  May  25,  annual  illustrated  “Call 
of  the  Open  Road’’  edition  descriptive 
of  vacation  resorts  in  Arizona. 

Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle,  Cook  Book  in 
24  tabloid  pages.  May  31. 

Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times,  12- 
page  outdoor  section  featuring  sports 
wear  and  vacation  trips,  and  sporting 
goods,  recently. 

Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Gazette,  16-page 
tabloid  edition  “Better  Homes  Contest" 
Sunday,  June  4. 

Colorado  Springs  (Colo.)  Gazette  & 
Telegraph,  June  4,  Annual  Tourist  Edi¬ 
tion,  72  pages,  7  sections. 

Tulsa  (Okla.)  World's  annual  grad¬ 
uation  section.  May  28,  18  pages,  con¬ 
taining  complete  pictorial  history  of 
1933  graduating  classes  in  public,  pri¬ 
vate  and  parochial  schools. 

Amarillo  (Tex.)  Globe-News,  Sun¬ 
day,  June  4,  16-page  Girl  Scout  Sec¬ 
tion. 

Clovis  (N.  M.)  Evening  News-Jour- 
nal,  8  pages  on  cattle-feeding  industry 
in  eastern  New  Mexico,  June  1. 

Childress  (Tex.)  Index,  June  1,  8- 
page  section  for  Allmond’s  (Grocery. 

Sweetwater  (Tex.)  Reporter,  June  4, 
6  pages  for  graduates  of  Sweetwater 
High  School. 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  June 
1,  6-page  Kelvinator  special  edition. 

Chicago  Sunday  Tribwie,  12-page 
tabloid  rotogravure  special  Century  of 
Progress  section,  June  4. 


MIDWEST  FARM  PAPERS  MOVE 

The  Chicago  office  of  Midwest  Farm 
Papers  has  been  moved  from  400  West 
Madison  St.  to  307  North  Michigan 
Ave. 


“TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS  AT  A  CLIP” 

It  is  not  unusual  to  receive  testimony  of  the  performance 
of  Cushman  Motors  but  it  would  be  unusual  to  find  a 
motor  that  renders  the  performance  that  a  Cushman 
Motor  does.  The  following  speaks  of  the  experience  of 
Alderman  Brothers,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

**Of  all  our  equipment,  the  Cushman  Motors 
have  not  **kicked  hack**  yet  and  it  is  being 
used  and  abused  constantly.  In  the  hustle 
and  bustle,  these  motors  sometimes  run 
24  hours  at  a  clip,** 

CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  COMPANY 

Concord,  N.  H. 

Toronto  Foundry  Co.,  Toronto,  Can. 

Canadian  Distributors 
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_ Advertising  Agencies _ 

NEW  FOOD  AND  DRUG  BILL  STRICTLY 
REGULATES  ADVERTISING  COPY 

Newspapers,  Agencies  and  Broadcasters  Escape  Prosecution  if 
They  Name  Person  Placing  Fraud  Copy — No  Action 
Sought  at  Present  Session  of  Congress 

By  GEORGE  H.  MANNING 
Wackington  Correspondent,  Editor  &.  Publisher 


WASHINGTON,  June  7 — Publish¬ 
ers,  advertising  agencies  and  radio 
broadcasters  are  specifically  exempted 
from  prosecution  for  false  advertising 
under  the  proposed  new  food  and  drugs 
act,  provided  they  furnish  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  on  request,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  person  who  contracted 
for  the  advertising  or  caused  its  dis¬ 
semination. 

A  draft  of  the  new  act  was  sent  to  the 
chairmen  of  the  House  and  Senate  com¬ 
mittees  on  agriculture  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Henry  A.  Wallace  June  1. 
No_  attempt  will  be  made  to  have  any 
action  on  the  measure  at  this  session 
of  Congress. 

The  new  law  was  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  R.  G.  Tugwell  and  XV^alter 
G.  Campbell,  chief  of  the  Food  and 
Drug_  Administration.  President  Roose¬ 
velt  is  known  to  favor  the  proposal  to 
tighten  up  the  loopholes  in  the  existing 
act. 

The  new  proposal  is  considerably 
more  drastic  than  the  existing  law  and 
prohibits  a  number  of  acts  now  per¬ 
mitted.  For  the  first  time  it  proposes 
to  give  the  government  some  power  to 
control  advertising.  It  also  includes 
cosmetics  and  appliances  used  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  which  have  not 
been  heretofore  subject  to  regulation 
by  the  government. 

Under  the  section  of  the  law  prohibit¬ 
ing  false  advertising  it  is  declared  that 
an  advertisement  of  a  food,  drug,  or 
cosmetic  shall  be  deemed  to  be  false  if 
in  My  particular  it  is  untrue,  or  by 
^biguity  or  inference  creates  a  mis¬ 
leading  impression  regarding  such  food, 
drug,  or  cosmetic" 

The  bill  also  provides  that  an  adver¬ 
tisement  of  a  drug  shall  be  deemed 
false  if  it  includes  (1)  the  name  of  any 
discHse  for  which  the  druf^  is  not  a 
specific  cure,  but  only  a  palliative,  un¬ 
less  it  states  with  “equal  prominence” 
and  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
name  that  the  drug  does  not  constitute 
cure;  and  (2)  any  representation, 
directly  or  indirectly  or  by  ambiguity 
or  inference,  concerning  the  effect  of 
the  drug  which  is  contrary  to  “the 
general  agreement  of  medical  opinion.” 

To  discourage  the  advertising  of 
nostrums  for  diseases  obviously  incur¬ 
able  by  self-medication,  or  which  are 
“patently  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
public  health,”  drugs  represented  to  be 
useful  in  the  treatment  of  certain  dis¬ 
eases  are  deemed  false  per  se  under 
the  new  bill. 

Included  in  the  list  of  diseases  are 
appendicitis,  arterio-sclerosis,  blood  poi¬ 
son,  bone  diseases,  cancer,  carbuncles, 
diabetes,  diphtheria,  dropsy,  erysipelas, 
gall  stones,  heart  diseases,  high  blood 
pressure,  mastoiditis,  measles,  meningi¬ 
tis,  mumps,  nephritis,  scarlet  fever,  sinus 
infections,  smallpox,  tuberculosis,  tu¬ 
mors,  typhoid,  venereal  diseases,  whoop¬ 
ing  cough  and  others. 

An  exception  is  made  as  to  advertise¬ 
ments  disseminated  to  members  of  the 
medical  or  pharmacological  professions 
only  and  those  appearing  in  scientific 
periodicals.  In  addition  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  authorized,  after 
hearing  and  a  determination  that  an 
advance  in  medical  science  has  made 
any  type  of  self-medication  safe  as  to 
any  of  the  diseases  enumerated,  to 
authorize  advertising  them. 

The  Secretary  also  is  authorized  to 
add  other  diseases  to  the  list,  after  hear¬ 
ing  and  determination  that  self-medica¬ 
tion  for  them  is  “especially  dangerous, 
or  patently  contrary  to  the  interests  of 
public  health.” 

The  bill  specifically  provides  that  it 
shall  not  be  construed  “as  indicating 


that  self-medication  for  diseases  other 
than  those  named  herein  or  designated 
by  regulations  of  the  Secretary  under 
the  authority  hereof  is  safe  or  effica¬ 
cious.” 

The  bill  also  specifically  prohibits  the 
following : 

Dissemination  of  any  false  advertise¬ 
ment  by  radio  broadcast.  United  States 
mails,  or  in  interstate  commerce  for  the 
purpose  of  inducing,  directly  or  indi¬ 
rectly,  the  purchase  of  food,  drugs  or 
cosmetics. 

Dissemination  of  a  false  advertise¬ 
ment  by  any  means  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
sale  of  food,  drugs  or  cosmetics  in 
interstate  commerce. 

Violations  of  these  provisions,  as  well 
as  those  prohibiting  interstate  com¬ 
merce  in  any  food,  drug  or  cosmetic 
which  is  Adulterated  or  misbranded,  are 
to  be  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment, 
but  publishers,  advertising  agencies  and 
radio  broadcasters  are  specifically  ex¬ 
empted  from  those  provisions  of  the 
act  just  quoted. 

Another  feature  of  the  bill  requires 
the  Secretary  to  publish  periodically  a 
report  summarizing  all  judgments,  d^;- 
crees  and  orders,  as  well  as  other  activi¬ 
ties  which  have  taken  place  under  the 
act.  The  Secretary  also  is  required  to 
disseminate  “such  information  regard¬ 
ing  any  food,  drug,  or  cosmetic  as  he 
deems  necessary  in  the  interests  of  the 
public  health  and  for  the  protection  of 
the  consumer  against  fraud.”  No 
authority  for  this  latter  feature  is  car¬ 
ried  in  the  extisting  act. 

To  avoid  payment  of  a  fine  and  con¬ 
tinuance  of  advertisements  or  radio 
broadcasts  which  are  deemed  false,  the 
bill  declares  the  “repetitious  dissemina¬ 
tion  by  radio  broadcast  or  United  States 
mail  or  in  interstate  commerce”  of  false 
advertising  to  be  a  public  nuisance. 

The  United  States  district  courts  are 
vested  with  power  to  issue  temporary 
or  permanent  injunctions^  prohibiting 
continuation  of  any  such  nuisance.  Vio¬ 
lation  of  the  injunction  would  be  pun¬ 
ishable  as  contempt  of  court. 


Two  Join  Agency  Board 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board  of 
Cockfield,  Brown  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal 
agency,  William  C.  Gilchrist  and 
Charles  M.  Vining  were  added  to  the 
company’s  directorate.  Mr.  Gilchrist 
joined  the  firm  11  years  ago.  Mr.  Vin¬ 
ing  has  been  with  the  agency  for  the 
past  five  years,  and  previously  was 
with  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star  editorial 
department.  Mr.  Gilchrist  is  connected 
with  the  Toronto  office,  and  Mr.  Vining 
with  the  Montreal  office. 

Big  Kleenex  Campaign 

Resumption  of  advertising  by  Kleenex 
Company,  Chicago,  in  an  expanded  list 
of  approximately  100  newspapers  was 
announced  this  week.  Kleenex  copy 
features  a  special  deal  of  three  packages 
for  59  cents.  The  advertising  is  being 
placed  by  the  Chicago  office  of  Lord 
&  Thomas  agency. 

Appointed  by  Banfi  Products 

Banfi  Products  Corporation,  New 
York,  United  States  agents  for  Monte- 
catini  Crystals,  has  appointed  Dorland 
International,  New  York,  to  handle  its 
advertising.  A  campaign  will  start  in 
September. 


Francisco  on  Eastern  Trip 

Don  Francisco,  vice-president  of  Lord 
&  Thomas,  in  charge  of  the  Pacific 
Coast  offices,  left  Los  Angeles  June  1 
to  visit  Chicago,  New  York  and  other 
eastern  offices  of  the  firm. 


MOTION  HLED  IN  ESTY  SUIT 

E.  R.  Fuller  Asks  Judgment  on 
Ground  of  Default 

A.  motion  was  made  in  the  New  York 
County  Supreme  Court  this  week  by 
Counsel  for  Edward  R.  !•  idler,  adver¬ 
tising  man,  for  a  judgment  against  Wil¬ 
liam  Cole  Esty  and  Wm.  Esty  &  Co., 
advertising  agency,  on  the  ground  tnat 
the  defendants  were  in  default  in  an¬ 
swering  a  complaint. 

In  his  application  for  a  judgment  be¬ 
fore  Justicie  John  L.  Walsh,  Fuller  de¬ 
clared,  "This  is  an  action  to  impress 
a  trust  upon  the  proceeds  of  a  certain 
contract  on  the  ground  that  it  was  ob¬ 
tained  bv  the  joint  eltorts  of  the  plain¬ 
tiff  (h'uller)  and  the  defendant  (Esty) 
while  they  were  jointly  engaged  in  or¬ 
ganizing  a  new  business.” 

The  contract  referred  to  is  that  be¬ 
tween  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Esty  agency,  appointing 
the  latter  to  place  advertising  for  Camel 
cigarettes  and  other  Reynoius  products 

Fuller  is  seeking  a  judgment  for  one- 
half  of  the  net  proceeds.  Both  men  were 
associaited  witn  the  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son  agency  before  undertaking  to  form 
the  new  firm.  Justice  Walsh  reserved 
decision. 


Wilbert  Account  to  Ayer 

The  Wilbert  Products  Co.,  New  York, 
has  placed  its  advertising  account  with 
N.  VV.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc.  The  four  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  Company’s  line  will  be  ad¬ 
vertised — Wilbert’s  Ammonia,  Wilbert's 
Javex,  a  chlorine  liquid  bleach;  Wil¬ 
bert’s  Dri-Finish  Lemon  Oil  Furniture 
Polish  and  No-Rub  Floor  Wax. 


Stove  Account  Placed 

The  advertising  accoimt  of  the  Kala¬ 
mazoo  Stove  Company,  Kalamazoo, 
Michigan,  has  been  placed  with  Brooke, 
Smith  &  French,  Inc.,  Detroit.  Fall 
schedules  have  been  made  up,  calling 
for  an  extensive  schedule  in  publica¬ 
tions  circulating  in  small  towns  and 
rural  communities. 


Joins  Daugherty  Agency 

Sam  P.  Judd,  until  recently  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Mercantile-Com¬ 
merce  Bank  &  Trust  Company,  St. 
Louis,  has  joined  the  staff  of  Jim 
Daugherty,  Inc.,  St.  Louis  agency. 


Birtman  Electric  Appoints 

The  Birtman  Electric  Company,  Qii- 
cago,  manufacturer  of  household  elec¬ 
trical  appliances,  has  placed  its  account 
with  Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyngham, 
advertising  agency  of  that  city. 


Calkins  Sc  Holden  Appointed 

American  Steel  Wool  Manufacturing 
Company  has  appointed  Calkins  & 
Holden,  to  direct  its  advertising. 


MacCarthy  Joins  W.  1.  Tracy 

Harold  F.  MacCarthy,  formerly  of 
Alfred  S.  Hearn  Company,  has  joined 
W.  I.  Tracy,  Inc.,  New  York  agency, 
as  account  executive. 


AGENCY  MAN  HONORED 

Karl  S.  Betts,  an  executive  of  tht 
Austin  F.  Bement  .Advertising  agency 
of  Detroit,  and  a  former  aviation 
official,  has  been  awarded  the  Order  of 
the  Purple  Heart  by  the  War  Depart¬ 
ment  for  his  service  in  France.  Mr, 
Betts  was  an  officer  in  the  Fourth 
Infantry,  Third  Division,  and  was 
wounded  Oct.  16,  1918,  at  the  battle  of 
Montfaucon. 


Fitch  Shampoo  Appoints 

The  F.  W.  Fitch  Company,  Des 
Moines,  Fitch’s  Shampoo,  has  appointed 
L.  W.  Ramsey  Company,  Davenport, 
to  direct  its  advertising  account.  lit 
year,  according  to  Gail  Fitch,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager,  was  one  of  the  best  in 
the  company’s  history  and  plans  are 
under  way  for  an  even  more  aggressive 
advertising  program  next  fall. 


DeLucy  Joins  Bott  Agency 

Gordon  E.  DeLucy,  commercial  artist, 
who  has  spent  the  past  three  years  in 
China,  has  returned  to  his  former  home 
in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  and  joined  the 
Leo  M.  Bott  Advertising  Agency  as 
art  director.  He  was  formerly  with  the 
Gray-.Adams  Engraving  Company,  St 
Louis. 


Leases  Larger  Quarters 

Additional  office  space  in  the  Bald¬ 
win  Building,  30  Clinton  street,  Newark, 
N.  J.,  has  been  leased  by  the  Charles 
Dallas  Reach  .Advertising  .Agenev.  This 
agency  entered  the  field  in  1929  in  a 
single  room  in  the  same  building  and 
now  occupies  one-half  of  the  third  floor. 


Alaga  Syrup  to  Fitzgerald 

The  Alabama-Georgia  Syrup  Com¬ 
pany,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  has  appointed 
the  Fitzgerald  -Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
New  Orleans  and  Atlanta,  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  its  Alaga  Syrup. 


Germadol  Appoints  Budd 

The  Germadol  Laboratory,  New, 
York,  has  placed  the  advertising  of 
Agua-Vita,  household  liniment,  and 
Lion  Cross  Herb  Tea  with  the  Budd 
Advertising  Company,  New  York. 


Olsen  Joins  Braumeister 

George  Olsen  has  joined  the  Brau¬ 
meister  Advertising  Company,  New 
York,  as  art  director.  He  formerly  was 
with  Calkins  &  Holden  and  with  the 
former  Sherman  &  Lebair  agency. 


Finestone  Joins  Bauer  Agency 

Harold  Finestone,  formerly  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Atlantic  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  is  now  with  the  -Adrian 
Bauer  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  as  account  executive. 


Carling’s  Appoints  Agency 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  New  York  offices,  is  now 
handling  the  account  of  Carling’s  R«i 
Cap  Special  Ale,  a  product  of  Carling's 
Breweries,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada. 


Durins  the  past  10  yean  “CertiAad"  on  a  dry  mat  hat  become  tynonymoui  with 
“latiihed"  in  hundreds  of  stereotype  foundries  throughout  the  United  States. 

In  Mvcral  hundred  n«%irtpep«r  foundries  CertlAeds  ere  depended  upon*  or  the  pro¬ 
duction  dey  In  end  dey  out  of  cleenly  end  cleerly  printed  peperi. 


SATISFIED  WITH  CERTIFIED 


To  luny  other  hundreds  of  plants  CertlReds  come  in  the  form  of  features  sent  out 
by  the  NEA  Service,  Inc.,  Associated  Press,  Western  Newspaper  Union,  etc. 

If  you,  too,  want  to  be  assured  of  wall  printed  papers  produced  on  schedule  time 
we  respectfully  invite  you  to  try  Certifieds  in  your  stereotype  department. 

We  are  aiadlv  at  vour  service. 


CERTIFIED  Dry  Mat  Corporatio! 


340  Mrid  json  Avc'piic  ^  New  N.  V. 

FDP  ItFPLNnABl  r  STCRFOTYPINO  IJSr  CLRIirirD  .  F'aT' 


fviAnr  IN  u.s  A. 


P er f or mance 


the  suitability  of  G-E  A-e.  press-drive  equipment 


IN  view  of  the  modem  tendency  toward 
the  use  of  alternating-current  power, 
especially  in  metropolitan  centers,  General 
Electric  pioneered  the  development  of  large 
two-motor  alternating-current  drives  to 
help  publishers  meet  changing  conditions. 
In  the  past,  it  was  generally  thought  that 
direct  current  was  essential  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  operation  of  newspaper  presses. 


equivalent  in  all  respects  to  the  accepted 
direct-current  drive. 


Recognizing  the  fact  that  one  type  of  drive 
may  not  be  best  suited  to  all  plants.  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  has  analyzed  the  facts  that 
determine  the  type  of  drive  required  by 
a  specific  plant,  and  is  prepared  to  offer 
the  unit-motor  drive,  the  direct-current 
voltage-control  drive,  the  two-motor 
direct-current  drive,  and  the  two-motor 
alternating-current  drive.  Each  of  these 
drives  carries  the  same  General  Electric 
guarantee,  and  each  has  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  meet  successfully  the  most  ex¬ 
acting  pressroom  requirements. 


Many  tests  have  been  conducted  on  instal¬ 
lations  of  General  Electric  alternating- 
current  drives  for  newspaper  presses  to 
determine  accurately  the  performance 
characteristics,  such  as  operation  at  high 
speeds,  acceleration  and  deceleration, 
power  requirements  at  different  speeds, 
quick-stop  in  case  of  paper  break,  response 
to  push-button  control,  etc.  The  results  of 
these  tests  have  definitely  proved — to  the 
publishers  who  have  purchased  this  equip¬ 
ment  as  well  as  to  ourselves— that  General 

Electric  a-c.  equipment  is  economical  to 
operate  and  low  in  maintenance  expense; 
that  it  adequately  meets  the  requirements 
of  modern  high-speed  presses;  and  that  it  is 


Ask  the  nearest  G-E  office  to  show  you  the 
results  of  tests  made  on  these  equipments. 


If  you  are  considering  the  purchase  of  new 

press  drives,  we  shall  be  glad  to  work  with 
you  to  provide  the  right  type  of  drive  for 
your  presses.  General  Electric  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 


GENERAL 
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AD-VENTURES 

By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 


Death  of  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  this 
week  was  a  reminder  to  the  adver¬ 
tising  world  of  the  part  which  he  had 
played  in  developing  national  advertising 
in  its  present  form,  and  particularly  in 
helping  to  establish  the  advertising 
agency  system  as  it  now  operates. 

By  coincidence,  it  was  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  the  signiticance  of  his 
policies  in  regard  to  agency  commissions 
was  analyzed  in  the  reiK)rt  of  Prof. 
James  W.  Young  on  “Advertising 
Agency  Compensation.”  Development 
of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company’s 
system  of  making  contracts  with  the 
ageiKies  it  recognized,  according  to 
Prof.  Young,  “has  been  a  major  influ¬ 
ence  in  establishing  the  present  pub¬ 
lisher-agency  relationships.” 

The  first  Curtis  contract,  established 
in  1901,  at  a  time  of  rebating  and  rate¬ 
cutting  by  numerous  agencies,  was  de¬ 
signed  to  prevent  agents  from  quoting 
less  than  full  card  rates  on  Curtis  pub¬ 
lications,  and  to  protect  them  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  full  10  per  cent  commission  al¬ 
lowed  at  that  time.  By  the  contract 
agents  agreed  to  be  responsible  for 
quoting  full  card  rates  in  the  Ladies’ 
Home  Journal  and  the  Saturday  Even¬ 
ing  Post,  subject  to  forfeiture  of  their 
commission  for  a  first  offense  and  to 
withdrawal  of  recognition  for  a  second 
offense — “allowance  in  any  form”  to  the 
advertiser  being  considered  as  much  a 
violation  as  a  direct  cut  in  price. 

In  return,  the  Curtis  company  agreed 
“that  it  will  not  accept  any  advertising 
either  direct  or  through  any  of  its 
agents,  at  other  than  the  card  rates  at 
such  time  in  force,  and  that  it  will  not, 
under  any  condition  or  circumstance, 
allow  the  agent’s  commission  to  any 
advertiser.”  The  significance  of  this 
last  provision.  Prof.  Young  pointed  out, 
lay  in  the  fact  that  at  the  time  45  per 
cent  of  the  Curtis  advertising  was  com¬ 
ing  directly  from  advertisers. 

“The  Curtis  contract  had  far-reach¬ 
ing  effects,”  he  added.  “It  established 
the  principle  that  the  publisher’s  com¬ 
mission  was  paid  to  the  agent  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  agent  to  ‘do  for 
new  advertisers  what  they  were  not 
able  to  do  for  themselves  and  what  no 
publisher  was  in  a  position  to  furnish — 
namely,  to  prepare  copy  and  illustra¬ 
tion.’  It  registered  the  publisher’s  busi¬ 
ness  interest  in  the  service  qualifications 
of  the  agent.  Other  magazine  publish¬ 
ers  rapidly  adopted  the  same  attitude. 
.  .  .  Competition  between  agents  swung 
to  an  emphasis  on  the  agent’s  ability  to 
make  advertising  pay  the  advertiser.” 
*  *  * 

Mr.  CURTIS’  efforts  to  raise  adver¬ 
tising  standards  in  other  directions 
have  been  frequently  described — notably 
when  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  gold 
medal  for  distinguished  service  to  adver¬ 
tising  as  one  of  the  Harvard  advertis¬ 
ing  awards  in  1930.  The  medal,  it  was 
announced,  was  given  to  him  “because 
of  his  strict  adherence  throughout  his 
distinguished  career  as  a  publisher  to 
the  requirement,  which  he  pioneered,  of 
high  standards  of  believability  in  ad¬ 
vertising;  because  of  the  effort  and  en¬ 
couragement  he  has  given  to  secure  bet¬ 
ter  typography  and  reproduction  in 
magazines;  and  because  of  the  example 
of  wholesome  journalism  which  he  has 
furnished.” 

•  *  * 

ULL-PAGE  advertising  in  red  and 
black,  with  illustrations  and  display 
type,  made  up  the  “classified”  adver¬ 
tisement  which  recently  appeared  in  the 
Buffalo  Times.  It  ran  in  the  classified 
section,  under  the  heading  “Beauty 
Shops,”  repeated  at  the  top  of  every 
column. 

*  *  * 

FULL-PAGE  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ments  May  31  and  June  1  marked 
the  opening  of  a  “renovize”  campaign 
in  Worcester,  Mass.,  prepared  under  the 
direction  of  Otis  Carl  Williams,  adver¬ 
tising  agent,  of  Worcester.  In  addition 
to  a  regular  newspaper  campaign,  plans 
called  for  signs  on  ice  trucks,  radio 


announcements,  tire  cover  signs,  and 
window  sig;ns  stating  “This  home  is  be¬ 
ing  renovized.”  The  opening  news¬ 
paper  copy,  signed  by  a  long  list  of  con¬ 
tractors  and  dealers,  suggested  dozens 
of  improvements  which  might  be  made 
by  home  owners. 

*  *  « 

INDICATION  of  how  ice  companies 
can  meet  the  onrush  of  mechanical 
refrigeration  is  given  in  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  the  City  Ice  &  Fuel  Company, 
with  headquarters  in  Geveland,  of  a 
53  per  cent  increase  in  sales  of  ice¬ 
using  appliances  during  April,  and  a 
48  per  cent  increase  for  the  first  four 
months  of  the  year,  in  comparison  with 
similar  periods  of  1932.  T.  J.  Beck, 
sales  promotion  manager,  gave  credit  to 
intensive  advertising,  coupled  with  a 
vigorous  employe-training  course  and 
consumer-education  plan.  Newspapers, 
direct  mail,  outdoor  advertising,  and 
motion  pictures  are  being  used. 

The  company  operates  in  26  states 
and  Canada.  It  installed  a  department 
to  sell  refrigerators  three  years  ago  at 
its  main  office  in  Cleveland,  and  has 
extended  the  plan  to  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Flint, 
Miami,  Pittsburgh,  and  St.  Louis. 

«  *  * 

IMBELS  Tells  the  Whole  Truth,” 
V_T  according  to  recent  advertise¬ 
ments  in  the  New  York  newspapers, 
announcing  the  idea  as  a  new  policy. 
Not  that  Gimbels  has  been  telling  un¬ 
truths,  but  merely  “commercial  truths,” 
it  is  stated.  The  distinction  between 
truth  and  commercial  truth,  according 
to  Gimbels,  is  that  the  latter  tells  only 
the  desirable  points  about  merchandise. 
“Now  we  shall,  as  far  as  we  are  able, 
give  you  the  complete  story  on  the 
things  that  we  ask  you  to  buy,”  is  the 
pledge,  w'ith  a  bold  invitation  for  com¬ 
plaints  from  customers  who  think  the 
policy  has  been  violated. 

Some  excerpts:  “Like  all  linen  suits, 
they  crease  and  crush.  But  linen  is 
cool  and  remember  how  easily  it  wa^es. 
Like  all  linen,  they’ll  shrink  a  trifle.” 

“Peasant  Cloths,  made  in  America, 
69  cents.  Of  course  they  are  not  real 
peasant  cloths.  In  the  first  place 

“Perfect  white  diamonds  of  these 
sizes  would  be  at  least  twice  our  prices. 
.  .  .  They’re  known  as  ‘commercially 
perfect.’  ” 

“The  tailoring  isn’t  the  finest,  but  it’s 
strong,  and  you  can  depend  on  it  to 
stand  up.  .  . 


D.  W.  Cornell  Opens  Agency 

Donald  W.  Cornell,  formerly  secre¬ 
tary  and  radio  director  of  the  Paul 
Cornell  Companv,  New  York,  has  estab¬ 
lished  offices  for  himself  as  advertising 
and  sales  counsel  at  370  Lexington 
Avenue,  New  York. 


McKinney  Firm  to  Move 

J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  publishers’ 
representatives,  have  leased  space  on 
the  twelfth  floor  of  the  RCA  building 
in  Rockefeller  Center,  New  York,  and 
will  move  their  New  York  offices  there 
soon. 


Townsend  to  PkilnMphui 

Charles  E.  Townsend,  formerly  sales 
manager  of  Eastern  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  Boston,  has  joined  Philadelphia 
Advertising  Company,  as  assistant  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  with  headquarters  in 
Philadelphia. 


Jerome  B.  Gray  Appointed 

Keystone  Automobile  Club,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  has  appointed  Jerome  B.  Gray 
&  Co.,  Philadelphia,  to  direct  its  adver¬ 
tising  account.  Campaign  plans  have 
not  been  fully  develop^  as  yet. 


Fred  Black  Joins  Squibb 

Fred  Black,  formerly  advertising 
manager  of  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
has  joined  the  advertising  department 
of  E.  R.  Squibb  &  ^ns.  New  York. 


CEMENT  CAMPAIGN  RESUMED 

Newspapers  ita  30  States  Will  Get 
Copy  From  Association 

tSperM  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago.  June  6 — Resumption  of 
newspaper  advertising  on  a  national 
scale  in  more  than  30  states  will  mark 
the  promotional  efforts  of  Portland 
Cement  Association,  it  was  announced 
here  today,  as  a  result  of  action  taken 
at  the  association’s  spring  meeting. 
Newspaper  advertising  has  already 
started  in  northern  California  and  will 
be  extended  to  23  southern  California 
papers,  beginning  June  8. 

“Newspapers  will  be  used  to  support 
the  association’s  program  and  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  on  the  merits  of  con¬ 
crete  construction,”  stated  the  announce¬ 
ment.  “Subject  matter  and  schedules 
will  be  determined  by  the  marketing 
opportunities  in  specific  localities.” 

The  Buchen  Company,  Chicago, 
which  has  been  appointed  to  handle 
trade  and  business  paper  advertising  for 
the  association,  will  also  direct  the 
newspaper  program. 

AdvertUing  Men  Elect 

The  Association  of  Advertising  Men 
of  New  York  has  elected  Wesley  De 
Barger,  of  the  LaPidus  Printing  & 
Lithographing  Company,  president. 
Claiborne  G.  Flinn,  Everett  Waddey 
Company,  was  chosen  first  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  and  A.  W.  Schrage,  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers, 
second  vice-president.  Other  officers 
elected  were:  Louis  L.  Gingold,  sec¬ 
retary;  Leo  Steinfeld,  assistant  secre¬ 
tary;  Harold  Morrell,  treasurer,  and 
Harry  R.  McMahon,  assistant  treasurer. 
New  directors  elected  are  P.  A.  Porter 
and  Jess  M.  Abrams,  retiring  presi¬ 
dent  and  vice-president,  and  R.  Steele 
Sherratt  and  Walter  Meinzer. 

Promoted  by  Franklin  Sugar 

William  F.  Jetter  has  been  promoted 
to  sales  manager,  and  E.  Vaughn  Gordy 
assistant  sales  manager,  of  the  Franklin 
Sugar  Refining  Company,  following  the 
resi^ation  of  W.  W.  Frazier,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager,  after  46 
years  of  continuous  service.  Walter 

E.  Beard  has  been  made  manager  of  the 
company.  Mr.  Jetter  has  been  with  the 
company  since  1893. 

F.  C.  Eibell  AdvertUing  Manager 

Beneficial  Management  Corporation, 
which  manages  more  than  300  personal 
finance  offices  in  over  250  cities,  has 
appointed  F.  C.  Eibell  as  advertising 
manager.  Mr.  Eibell  was  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  manager  of  the 
Worthington  Pump  and  Machinery  Cor¬ 
poration.  He  succeeds  R.  L.  Stratford, 
resigned. 

Color  Ada  on  Coast 

California  Conserving  Company,  San 
Francisco,  is  running  a  series  of  half¬ 
page  advertisements  in  red  and  black  in 
the  daily  issues  of  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  Pacific  Coast. 
The  copy  is  placed  by  the  San  Fran- 
sisco  office  of  Emil  Brisacher  &  Staff. 


Fisher  Leaves  J.  B.  Powers 

Franklin  M.  Fisher  on  June  1  re¬ 
signed  as  a  vice-president  of  Joshua  B. 
Powers,  Inc.,  International  publishers’ 
representatives. 

J.  W.  Thompson  Appointed 

Lever  Brothers  of  Canada  has  plac^ 
the  advertising  of  Lux  Flakes  in  Canada 
with  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Company. 


TEXAS 

Properly  to  cover  this  areat  State  you  must 
use  the  leaders: 

THE  DALLAS  MORNING  NEWS 
THE  DALLAS  JOURNAL  (Evening) 
THE  DALLAS  SEMI-WEEKLY 
FARM  NEWS 

Published  by  the  oldest  business  institution 
in  Teias. 

JOHN  B.  WOODWARD,  Inc. 

National  Repreientativea 
New  York  Chicago  Detroit  San  Francisco 


SEES  ADVERTISING  RECOVERY 

A.  W.  Stypes  Believes  Newspapen 
Will  Lead  Other  Media 

Newspapers  can  be  expected  to  leal 
all  other  advertising  media  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  business  improvement  now  appir- 
ently  under  way,  says  Arthur 
Stypes,  vice-president  of  M.  C.  Mogen- 
sen  &  Co.  and  president  of  the  Saa 
Francisco  Newspaper  Representatives’ 
Association.  Mr.  Stypes  bases  his  coo. 
fidence  in  an  upturn  on  the  fact  tliat  the 
Mogensen  Company’s  business  is 
at  a  iveak  for  the  past  six  months,  on 
the  return  to  newspapers  of  advertis¬ 
ers  who  cancelled  contracts  during  the 
banking  holiday  and  in  ti.e  activities  oi 
former  newspaper  space  users. 

Newspapers  are  especially  qualified  to 
lead  in  the  recovery  of  advertising  be. 
cause  they  are  adaptable  to  local  con¬ 
ditions,  giving  elasticity  of  action  im¬ 
possible  through  any  other  medium,  and 
because  they  can  obtain  dealer  tieups 
which  insure  selling  results,  Mr.  Stypes 
believes. 

“Newspaper  users  of  today  have  two 
gieat  advantages,  increased  reader  visi¬ 
bility  because  papers  are  small,  and 
greater  reader  interest,”  he  said 
“Rarely  before  in  all  history  have  the 
newsjsapers  been  read  so  thoroughly  and 
with  sucli  interest.  Readers  are  find¬ 
ing  their  newspapers  more  absorbiig 
than  ever,  at  least  in  the  life  of  the 
present  generation.” 

Adaptability  of  the  newspaper  to  local 
conditions  is  resulting  in  attention  be¬ 
ing  paid  to  newspapers  by  many  organ¬ 
izations  which  during  recent  years  have 
been  utilizing  other  media,  Mr.  Stypes 
said.  An  example  is  Wesson  Oil 
which  is  now  testing  newspapers  after 
two  years  in  radio.  A  general  news¬ 
paper  catnpaign  is  expected  if  the  tests 
prove  satisfactory. 

BIG  CAMPAIGN  ON  COAST 


Bulk  of  Standard  of  California  Copy 
Appearing  in  Newopapert 

iSpecial  to  Editor  &  Publishir) 

San  pRANasco,  June  5 — Weekly  r^ 
leases  of  newspaper  advertising  cop) 
going  to  practically  every  daily  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  begun  May  26,  will  con¬ 
tinue  until  late  summer  and  comprise  a 
campaign  at  least  equally  as  extensive 
as  that  of  1932,  it  was  learned  this  week 
from  the  Standard  Oil  Company  of 
Californiaa. 

Full  pages  in  metropolitan  centers, 
with  quarter-page  releases  to  smaller 
cities  and  towns  feature  the  campaign, 
which  has  newspapers  as  its  outstanding 
medium.  Releases  are  to  all  sections  oi 
the  company’s  territory,  which  com¬ 
prises  California,  Oregon,  Washington. 
Arizona,  Nevada,  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 
Copy  is  being  placed  by  McCann-Erick- 
son,  Inc. 

Start  of  Standard’s  campaign  and  in¬ 
termittent  releases  lately  of  copy  by 
Texaco  and  Union  Oil  have  created  the 
expectancy  that  Shell,  Associated,  Rid- 
field,  Gilmore  and  other  oil  companies 
will  shortly  initiate  their  usual  advertis¬ 
ing  activities.  General  Petroleum  re 
cently  started  a  campaign  in  Washington 
and  Oregon. 


We  can’t  sell 
merchandise 

in  Arizona 

or  in  California,  or  A'« 
Mexico  or  Texas.  This  news¬ 
paper’s  circulation  is  not 
scattered  all  over  the_  coun¬ 
try.  %  per  cent  of  it  is  con¬ 
centrated  right  here  in  Ne* 
York  City  and  its  suburbs, 
the  market  of  largest  $al« 
opportunities  .  .  .  And  thiti 
one  reason  why  The 
does  such  a  good  selling  )ob 
in  New  York. 

aagtftfea  ^nii 

The  Neaspaper  of  Distinction  «ii  its  RetJtrt, 
its  Ntttss  and  its  Adotrtisint 

NEW  YORK 
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DERELICTS 

that  endanger  Life  and  Limb 


K^illions  of  persons  are  riding  in  rolling 
death  traps — cars  that  have  grown  decrepit 
through  lack  of  attention. 

As  proof  of  this,  the  number  of 
cars  with  bad  brakes,  worn-out 
tires,  faulty  lighting  equipment, 
and  defective  steering  mechanisms, 
which  have  been  involved  in  fatal 
accidents  this  year,  have  increased 
40  per  cent. 

There  is  a  great  market  for  newer  and 
safer  automobiles.  There  is  also  a  great 
market  for  repairs,  because  many  cars  need 
only  a  small  expenditure  to  make  them  safe 
for  continued  operation. 


Our  roads  soon  will  be  handling  the  peak 
of  traffic.  Just  picture  the  constant  threat 
to  life  and  limb  of  the  many  derelict  cars  on 
our  crowded  highways. 

The  person  who  drives  a  car  that  is  in  a 
run-down  condition  is  “penny  wise  and 
pound  foolish.”  Economy  is  a  virtue,  in  its 
proper  place,  but  trying  to  get  the  last  mile 
out  of  a  thread-bare  tire,  postponing  the 
relining  of  worn-out  brakes  and  delaying 
other  needed  repairs  is  false  economy.  The 
price  of  such  false  economy  is  now  being 
paid  in  the  lives  and  limbs  of  the  occupants 
of  defective  cars  and  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
other  users  of  the  highway. 


THE  TRAVELERS 


HARTFORD 


The  Travcicri  Insurance  Company 
The  Travelers  Indemnity  Company 
The  Travelers  Fire  Insurance  Company 
L.  Edmund  Zacher,  Prasident 


CONNECTICUT 
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SEES  NO  SHARP  RISE  IN 
BUYING  POWER 

Kenneth  Collin*  Advise*  Retail  Dry 
Good*  Group  to  Make  Price 
Increase*  Gradually  and 
Cautiously 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  June  5 — In  a  paper  prepared 
by  Kenneth  Collins,  Gimbel  Bros.,  New 
York,  and  read  by  William  Howard, 
advertising  manager  of  that  store,  at  the 
closing  session  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  mid-year  con¬ 
ference  here  last  Friday,  merchants 
were  warned  not  to  indulge  in  “any 
pleasant  vagaries  as  to  sharply  rising 
purchasing  power,”  and  must  make  in¬ 
creases  in  price  gradually  and  cau¬ 
tiously 

“Of  course,”  it  was  stated,  “we  know 
that  through  all  this  period  there  has 
been  much  purchasing  power  that  has 
been  dammed  up  through  uncertainty, 
doubt  and  misapprehension.  And  here 
I  think  lies  the  greatest  possibility 
for  a  rapid  increase  in  consuming 
power.” 

Mr.  Collins’  paper  pointed  out  that  the 
Administration  has  “cleared  the  air  of 
doubt”  as  to  the  future,  and  people  who 
have  money  to  spend  will  unquestionably 
start  buying  goods  for  two  reasons :  “First, 
b^ause  a  certain  number  of  prudent- 
thinking  individuals  will  decide  that  they 
should  lay  in  goods  for  the  future  as 
against  continued  increases  in  prices ; 
but  more  important  because  the  great 
mass  of  people,  feeling  reasonably  secure 
in  the  operation  of  industry  during  the 
forthcoming  year,  will  decide  that  they 
have  had  enough  of  gloom  and  will  want 
to  enjoy  themselves  again.” 

Referring  to  the  part  newspapers 
^ve  played  in  reflecting  optimism,  Mr. 
Collins  said: 

“Throughout  the  depression  the  news¬ 
papers  have  quite  universally  tried 
to  take  a  most  oirtimistic  attitude.  As 
^e  managing  editor  of  one  of  New 
York  s  great  dailies  said  to  me  about  a 
ywr  ago,  ‘When  a  company  passes  its 
dividends  or  shows  a  huge  operating 
deficit,  that  isn’t  news  any  more;  but 
when  a  company  shows  a  good  profit 
and  declares  its  dividend,  that  is  news 
and  I  do  my  best  to  play  it  up  over  the 
other  kind  of  information.’  Despite  the 
attitude,  they  haven’t  been  able  to  keep 
gl^m,  uncertainty  and  depressing  facts 
^  the  front  page.  Now  in  the  last 
90  days  there  has  been  a  complete  re- 
versal  of  this.  They  have  found  so 
many  tremendously  encouraging  indices 
in_  business  that  the  American  press 
fairly  exudes  optimism  and  renewed 
faith. 

GOVERNOR  BARS  REPORTERS 

“Impudent”  Que*tion*  Irk  “Alfalfa 
Bill”  of  Oklahoma 

For  the  third  time,  Irvin  Hurst,  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Times  reporter,  was  banned 
“O™  Governor  Murray’s  office  at  the 
Oklahoma  statehouse  June  6.  In  his 
first  press  conference  since  the  income 
tax  emergency  clause  was  defeated  Fri- 
day,  Murray  told  the  Times  representa¬ 
tive  : 

“You  can  get  out  and  stay  out.” 

Asked  why,  the  governor  replied  it 
was  Mcause  “you  asked  me  an  impudent 
question  the  other  day  and  printed  it.” 
The  question  referr^  to  new  relief 
Isolations  from  Washington  which  the 
Associated  Press  said  forbade  payment 
of  salaries  to  officials,  but  which  Mur¬ 
ray  refused  to  discuss  on  the  ground 
me  questions  were  “impertinent.”  Lee 
Erhard,  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World  corre¬ 
spondent,  also  has  been  banned  from 
the  governor’s  office  three  times. 

ROTO  MEETING  JUNE  19-20 

With  increased  rotogravure  advertis¬ 
ing  linage  as  its  goal,  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  of  Rotogravure  Advertising  Asso¬ 
ciation,  postponed  in  March,  will  be 
held  June  19  and  20  at  the  Hotel  Com¬ 
modore,  New  York  City.  Among  the 
speakers  at  the  two-day  conference  will 
be  Dr.  George  Gallup,  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  and  Maubert  St.  Georges,  of 
N.  W.  .\yer  &  Son,  Inc. 


FARM  PAPER  LOSES  SUIT 

Judge  Find*  for  Defendant*  In 

Re*traint  of  Trade  Action 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  June  5 — A  Fed¬ 
eral  court  decision  of  great  interest  to 
newspaper  and  magazine  publishers  was 
made  here  late  last  week  when  Judge 
Robert  C.  Baltzell  ordered  a  verdict  for 
the  defendants  in  a  suit  charging  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  anti-trust  laws  by  low  com¬ 
panion  rates  in  advertising. 

The  Mid-West  Farm  Papers  Units  of 
Chicago  were  defendants,  and  had  been 
sued  for  $200,000  by  the  Indiana  Farm¬ 
ers’  Guide  Publishing  Company  of  Hun¬ 
tington,  Ind.  The  Huntington  firm 
charged  that  the  defendants  conspired 
to  create  a  monopoly  and  restrain  trade, 
and  sought  to  show  that  advertising  of 
the  Farmers’  Guide  had  suffered  as  re¬ 
sult. 

Judge  Baltzell  ruled  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  given  no  actual  testimony  showing 
that  the  decrease  in  advertising  was  due 
to  violations  of  the  law  by  defendants. 
He  pointed  out  that  in  a  similar  suit 
recently,  the  plaintiffs  had  introduced 
testimony  of  actual  customers  who  as¬ 
serted  they  transferred  their  business 
from  one  firm  to  another  because  of 
lower  prices  offered. 

Attorneys  for  the  plaintiff  said  they 
would  appeal  their  case  to  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  at 
Chicago.  Defendants  included  the  Wal¬ 
lace  Chicago  Publishing  Company  of 
Des  Moines,  la.,  and  associated  with  the 
now  Secretapr  of  Agriculture,  Henry 
Wallace;  Wisconsin  Farmer  Company, 
Racine,  VV’is. ;  McKelvie  Publishing 
Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.;  Webb  Publishing 
Company,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  and  the 
Prarie  Farmer,  Chicago. 

A.  B.  WATERS  RESIGNS 

Arthur  B.  Waters  has  resigned  ^ 
drama  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  a  position  he  held  for  the  last 
10  years.  He  joined  the  Evening  Led¬ 
ger  staff  after  being  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  after 
staff  and  copy  desk  experience  became 
movie  editor  and  then  drama  editor  of 
the  Evening  Ledger,  later  becomii^ 
drama  editor  of  the  latter  paper.  His 
father,  Charles  Vinton  Waters,  is  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Evening  Ledger. 

FORMER  EMPLOYE  INDICTED 

The  Reading,  Pa.,  grand  jury  has 
returned  an  indictment  charging  black¬ 
mail  against  I.  Joe  Hornstein,  former 
business  manager  of  the  Reading  Times. 
The  charges  were  brought  by  John  H. 
Perry,  president  of  the  Times  company. 
Pennsylvania  sought  the  arrest  of 
Hornstein  a  year  ago,  but  New  York 
refused  to  extradite  him. 

NAPA  JOURNAL  LOSES 

Petition  of  the  Napa  (Cal.)  Journal 
for  standing  as  a  newspaper  of  gen¬ 
eral  circulation  was  refused  in  a  re¬ 
cent  decision  handed  down  at  Sacra¬ 
mento  by  the  appellate  court.  The  ap¬ 
peal  was  rejected  on  the  grounds  that 
more  than  half  of  the  paper  was  made 
up  in  an  adjoining  county. 

GOOD . .  . 

COOKING  SCHOOLS 

»  >  produce  definite  results 

DEHNITE  RESULTS  are  oF  interest 
to  every  Publisher.  They  are 
assured  under  our  plan  of  opera¬ 
tion.  We  guarantee  a  definite 
amount  of  extra  national  adver¬ 
tising  to  each  paper.  Maximum 
results  in  the  local  field  are  se¬ 
cured  through  the  cooperation  of 
our  advance  representative.  The 
Publishers  with  whom  we  work 
know  they  will  secure  maximum 
linage — capacity  attendance — the 
greatest  amount  of  good-will  with 
readers  and  advertisers. 

Booking  Now  for  Fall  1933 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
SERVICE  CORPORATION 

247  Park  Ave.  New  York  City 


OKLAHOMANS  STUDY  RATES 

Helper  Sugge*t*  Cent  Per  Line  Per 
Thou*end  Circulation  a*  Ba*e 

A  resolution  to  study  the  national 
rate  structure  of  Oklahoma  daily  news¬ 
papers  and  send  a  report  of  this  survey 
to  all  newspapers  with  the  request  that 
they  adjust  and  harmonize  rates  was 
passed  by  daily  publishers  who  attended 
the  group  meeting  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Association 
held  recently.  Robert  S.  Halper  of 
Frost,  Landis  &  Kohn,  national  adver¬ 
tising  representatives,  Dallas,  Tex.,  said 
that  when  publishers  cut  rates  it  is  an 
admission  they  are  charging  too  much. 

Oklahoma  has  the  widest  variation  of 
rates  of  any  state,  he  declared.  As  a 
rule  rates  in  Oklahoma  are  high,  but 
the  high  ones  are  holding  up  and  the 
papers  having  lower  rates  are  losing 
out,  in  Halper’s  opinion.  He  gave  one 
cent  per  line  per  thousand  or  fraction 
per  thousand  circulation  as  a  fair  rate 
for  smaller  dailies. 

WOLFF  DIRECTOR  RETIRES 

The  resignation  of  Dr.  Hermann  Diez 
as  director  of  the  Continental  Tele- 
graphen  Compagnie,  Wolff’s  Telegraph 
Bureau,  Berlin,  tendered  this  week  be¬ 
cause  of  advancing  age,  was  accepted 
by  the  board  of  that  organization.  In 
acceding  to  the  request,  the  board  re- 
ferr^  appreciatively  to  the  meritorious 
services  of  Dr.  Diez  over  a  period  of 
nearly  25  years.  He  will  retire  June 
30.  Dr.  Gustav  Albrecht,  business 
manager  of  the  Rhenische  Westfalische 
Zeitung,  of  Essen,  was  named  political 
director  by  the  board. 


CARL  MAGEE  RESIGNS 

(By  telegraph  to  Editor  &  Publisuu) 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  June  8- 
The  Oklahoma  News,  Scripps-How. 
ard  afternoon  daily,  announced  today 
that  Carl  C.  Magee,  its  editor,  ha*  r^ 
signed.  The  daily  will  be  in  charge  ^ 
G.  B.  Parker,  editor-in-chief  of  tk 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Oklahoma  News.  Differ¬ 
ences  over  editorial  policy  was  the  at¬ 
tributed  cause. 

BERLIN  WRITER  FREED 

Otto  Schick,  assistant  Berlin  corr^ 
spondent  of  the  Jewish  Telegraph 
Agency,  was  freed  June  7  after  having 
been  arrested  several  days  before  on 
charges  of  sending  out  news  displea^ 
ing  to  the  German  government.  His  r^ 
lease  followed  an  official  inquiry  1^ 
Austrian  diplomatic  representatives  ud 
an  informal  inquiry  by  the  United 
States  consulate. 

NAMED  CITY  EDITOR 

John  R.  Herbert,  formerly  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger,  has  been  appointed  dty 
editor,  succeeding  John  B.  Hadley. 
Jack  Devlin,  formerly  police  and  court 
reporter  of  the  Quincy  Evening  Newt, 
has  been  appointed  assistant  city  editor 
of  the  Patriot  Ledger. 

PAPER  WINS  LIBEL  SUIT 

A  $50,000  libel  suit  filed  against  the 
Little  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Times  by  former 
Mayor  John  M.  Tanzer,  has  been  dis¬ 
missed  in  Syracuse  by  Justice  Frank  J. 
Cregg,  with  the  costs  of  the  action  to 
be  paid  by  the  plaintiff.  It  was  the 
paper’s  first  libel  suit  in  42  years. 


Make  Your  Newspaper 

One  of  Those 

The  List  Begins  With! 

Sh-h!  The  Space  Buyer  is  beginning  work  on  a 
new  schedule.  Listen  to  him — 

“0/  course,  we  will  use  The  News  here.  The  Post 
there.  The  Tribune,  The  Journal  and  The  Press  in  their 
respective  cities  .  .  . 

*‘Now,  what  is  in  the  files  for  these  other  cities!  .  .  . 
We  have  to  pick  the  best  newspapers  to  cover  these  three 
states  and  parts  of  seven  other  states  .  . 


So  it  goes  from  day  to  day  as  campaign  after  cam¬ 
paign  is  planned. 

It  is  not  fair  or  wise  to  expect  your  Smi^I  Repre¬ 
sentative  to  do  it  all.  Back  up  his  efFortr  by  using 
space  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER — an  invited  guest 
in  many  Space  Buyers’  homes. 

Your  newspaper  mav  be  an  excellent  buy,  but  does 
it  leap  into  a  Space  Buyer’s  consciousness  whenever 
he  thinks  of  doing  business  in  your  territory? 

Have  you  done  your  utmost  to  make  advertising 
men  familiar  with  your  paper  and  its  field  and  what 
it  will  do? 

It  isn’t  your  utmost  if  it  does  not  include  adver¬ 
tising  regularly  in  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 


**Everybody  who  uses  newspapers  needs  to  read 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  every  week.' 
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UR  OVN  VOR!^ 

or  Letters 


Distribution  is  in  a  state  of 

flux,  says  Professor  Hugh  B.  Kill- 
oogh  of  Brown  University,  and  this 
economic  change  is  the  central  theme 
of  the  book  ‘The  Economics  of  Mar- 
keting”  (Harper  &  Brothers),  which 
l)eirs  on  its  title  page  his  name  as  co- 
njthor  with  “Barrington  Associates, 
Inc.,  Economic  Research.”  In  this 
jtrange  partnership  the  Associates  ap- 
pirently  contributed  little  beside  illus- 
Jative  material — in  which  the  book  is 
notably  rich. 

The  method  of  treatment  is  different 
from  that  of  most  books  on  marketing. 

It  opens  with  an  historical  sketch  com¬ 
ing  down  to  today’s  maladjustments  be¬ 
tween  production  and  consumption,  and 
the  great  complexity  of  marketing,  il¬ 
lustrated  by  cotton,  cement,  leather 
belting,  hosiery  and  candy.  The  second 
part  of  the  book  deals  with  marketing 
costs,  the  functions  of  marketing  (con¬ 
taining  an  excellent  brief  analysis  of 
personal  selling,  and  a  discussion  of  the 
psychology  of  advertising  as  a  habit- 
changer  or  habit-accelerator),  and  the 
agencies  of  marketing  (especially  good 
in  the  classification  and  description  of 
retailing  organizations).  A  third  part, 
entitled  Exchange  Value,  treats  price 
making  and  pricing  policies.  Part  4  on 
directions  of  market  expansion  touches 
on  foreign  markets  but  dwells  more  on 
the  need  for  more  careful  analysis  of 
consumption.  The  discussion  of  Mar¬ 
king  Research  in  Part  S  is  the  longest 
fullest  section  of  the  book — and 
probably  the  best  summary  of  present 
activities  anywhere  in  print.  It  deals 
with  government  and  semi-public  re¬ 
search;  activities  of  advertising  agen¬ 
cies  and  publishers;  and  the  work  of 
professional  research  organizations 
(well  analyzed  and  illustrated)  and  of 
manufacturers’  research  of  departments, 
with  examples  from  studies  made  by  the 
Grinnell  Company  of  Providence. 

The  text  closes  with  a  brief  resume. 
Ik  long  bibliography  suffers  from 
failure  to  select  what  is  essential — it 
would  be  better  if  it  were  a  third  or 
a  tenth  as  long.  And  it  is  not  any  too 
accurate.  Too  bad  to  list  the  Inter- 
mtional  Year  Book  Number  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  alphabetically  under 
Fourth  Estate,  and  to  list  it  as  a  week- 
h.  And  there  seems  no  reference  to 
conoR  &  Publisher’s  pioneer  work  in 
market  study  and  market  mapping,  far 
more  apposite  to  this  volume  than  the 
International  Year  Book.  The  end 
papers  are  valuable  maps  of  American 
railroads  and  waterways. — R.  W. 

m  *  m 

The  New  Deal  in  Business  is  the 
min  topic  of  the  June  Review  of 
Reviews.  In  the  editorial  “Progress  of 
the  World”  is  a  sketch  of  American 
Money— Past,  Present  and  Future, 
which  is  commended  to  editorial  writ¬ 
ers  on  newspapers  who  are  not  quite 
sure  of  their  financial  history.  Two 
contributions  by  advertising  agency 
executives  are  noteworthy. 

William  H.  Rankin  writes  on  “The 
New  Deal  In  Selling — Merchandising — 
Wvertising,”  and  t^es  the  opportunity 
oner^  by  the  imminence  of  new  trade 
asodations  to  preach  the  old  gospel  of 
utility  goods  and  persistent  advertis¬ 
ing.  Even  if  consistent  advertisers 
oowa^ys  increase  their  net  losses  by 
*oy  increase  in  volume  of  sales,  he 
comfortingly  says  that  "they  are  secur¬ 
ing  CTHtomers  of  those  who  stopped  ad- 
’^sing.  They  will  benefit  greatly 
•hen  business  may  again  be  done  at  a 
^  P*^h”.  Higher  prices  will  in  the 
^  r«f  (italics  ours;  not  Mr.  Ran- 
tos)  reduce  taxes  and  the  temptation 
«  legislators  to  tax  “luxury  products.” 
^says  “it  is  better  to  have  an  income 
to  pay  income  taxes  than  to  have 
no  i^me  at  all” — overlooking  the  third 
Posubility:  taxes  and  no  income  I 
Uwrence  Vallenstein  of  the  Grey 
wertising  Service  is  more  definite, 
■<•0  instructive,  and  possibly  more 


realist  and  less  the  wishful  thinker. 
He  attempts  to  answer  the  question 
“What  will  Inflation  do  to  Business?” 
Distributors  certainly  will  not  build  up 
inventories  as  they  once  did.  Smaller 
inventories  was  a  sound  policy  in  many 
respects,  even  though  it  has  been  car¬ 
ried  too  far.  The  rising  price  market 
is  a  powerful  inducement  to  buy;  but 
the  public  pocketbook  is  not  likely  to 
come  back  very  quickly :  prices  of  com¬ 
modities  will  go  up  faster  and  farther 
than  wages  and  salaries.  “Off-quality” 
merchandise  may  continue  to  be  popular, 
for  the  public  is  sure  to  have  false 
notions  of  economy.  And  the  maker  of 
off-quality  goods  will  win  trade  with  his 
cry:  “Our  prices  not  gone  up.”  About 
advertised  brands  Mr.  Vallenstein  is 
equally  matter-of-fact — and  discourag¬ 
ing.  They  will  suffer  from  inflation, 
since  their  prices  cannot  go  up  as  fast 
as  the  prices  of  unadvertised,  unstand¬ 
ardized  goods.  What  about  price  guar¬ 
antees?  In  Germany  trade  associations 
developed  modified  price  guarantee 
plans — for  example,  on  textiles  the 


period  of  the  guarantee  was  shortened 
and  the  manufacturers  allowed  them¬ 
selves  a  10%  leeway  in  the  guaranteed 
price.  Counter  to  expectation,  the  Ger¬ 
man  public,  though  apparently  im¬ 
poverished,  proved  able  to  buy  in  huge 
volume  on  the  rising  market  of  infla¬ 
tion.  In  England  there  was  no  infla¬ 
tion  comparable  to  Germany’s,  no 
marked  change  in  price  levels  after 
September,  1931,  and  no  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  buying.  Our  inflation  will 
be  more  like  Great  Britain’s  than  (Ger¬ 
many’s — and,  of  course,  “Our  inflation 
will  be  different.  If  there  is  specula¬ 
tive  buying,  that  may  be  as  dangerous 
as  hand-to-mouth  buying  has  been.  And 
there  will  continue  to  be  trouble  with 
off -quality  goods  and  their  makers. — 
R.  W. 

*  «  * 

A  DIRECTORY  of  1600  American 
and  Canadian  business  and  trade 
papers,  classified  by  markets,  with  brief 
statements  of  kind  of  editorial  material 
used,  with  closing  dates,  page  sizes, 
etc.,  takes  up  most  of  “Bacon’s  Pub¬ 
licity  Manual,”  published  by  R.  H. 
Bacon  &  Co.,  608  South  Dearborn 
street,  Chicago.  A  preliminary  section 
gives  suggestions  on  preparation  of 
news  stories  and  illustrations  so  as  to 
be  acceptable  for  publication.  The  au¬ 
thor  has  spent  fifteen  years  in  editorial 
and  publicity  work,  including  experi¬ 


ence  as  a  McGraw-Hill  editor,  as  ad¬ 
vertising  and  publicity  manager  of  Fair¬ 
banks,  Morse  St  Co.,  and  as  ^itorial 
director  of  his  own  organization. — R. 
S.  M. 


PLANT  DONATED  FOR  REUEF 

(Special  to  Editok  &  Publishes) 
Rockford,  Ill.,  June  5 — Headquarters 
of  Winnebago  county’s  relief  garden¬ 
ing  program  have  been  established  in 
the  old  Rockford  Monwg  Star  and 
Register-Republic  building  on  North 
Wyman  street.  Produce  now  being 
grown  by  unemployed  heads  of  fami¬ 
lies  on  730  acres  in  all  sections  of  the 
city  and  county  will  be  stored  and 
canned  for  winter  use  in  the  three-story 
structure  which  has  been  turned  over 
to  relief  offcials,  free  of  rental  cost,  by 
Ruth  Hanna  Simms,  publisher  of  the 
Rockford  papers.  The  third  floor  will 
be  equipped  with  huge  cookers,  canning 
machines  and  vegetable  washing  ap¬ 
paratus.  The  basement  will  be  used  as 
a  storeroom  for  vegetables.  The  Rock¬ 
ford  dailies  moved  into  their  new  build¬ 
ing  last  August. 

WEEKLY  108  YEARS  OLD 

The  Waterloo  (N.  Y.)  'Observer,  a 
weekly,  recently,  observed  its  108th  year 
of  publication,  with  a  record  of  never 
having  missed  an  issue.  R.  L.  Hughey 
is  editor. 


For  Maximum  Satisfaction  in  Every  Particular 


USE 

MERSEY 

NEWSPRINT 


Always  More  and  Better  Copies  in  a  Ton  of  Mersey^ 

The  Mill  by  the  Sea^- 
Ships  all  the  Year  to  Every  Port 


Annual  Capacity — 90,000  Tons 


Mersey  Paper  Company,  Limited 

LIVERPOOL,  NOVA  SCOTIA 
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50  East  42nd  Street 
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Circulation 

WARNS  AGAINST  CUTS 
IN  NEWS,  FEATURES 

Jobn  Toler,  1.  C.  M.  A.  President, 
Says  Radical  Reductions  Are 
False  Economy — Urges  Con* 
densation  in  Writing 

Reduction  in  features  or  news  matter 
is  false  economy  from  a  circulation 
standpoint  when  depression  conditions 
decree  a  tight  paper,  according  to  John 
T.  Toler,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  and  head  of  the 
International  Circulation  Managers’  As¬ 
sociation. 

If  space  must  be  cut,  he  declared  in  an 
interview  for  Editor  &  Publisher, 
news  should  not  be  sacrificed  or  should 
features  fall  too  heavily  under  the  axe. 
A  happy  medium  should  be  reached,  he 
thinks,  with  both  being  cut  to  a  certain 
extent.  Feature  services  have  reduced 
the  length  of  their  features,  he  said  and 
the  length  of  news  stories  should  be  cut 
— but  no  news  should  be  eliminated  be¬ 
cause  of  lack  of  space. 

To  eliminate  news  matter  and  leave 
features  to  stand  is  an  error.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  more  news  but  written  more 
concisely,  is  the  thing  needed,  with,  per¬ 
haps,  the  discard  of  less  popular  fea¬ 
tures. 

“One  cannot  say  that  circulation, 
news,  or  advertising  is  the  most  funda¬ 
mental,”  he  said,  “they  are  all  equally 
important  legs  of  a  three  legged  stool. 
In  the  past  few  years  however  the  cir¬ 
culation  leg  has  grown  stronger. 

_  In  some  instances  during  the  depres¬ 
sion  advertising  has  fallen  off  50  per 
cent,  but  circulation  has  decreased  gen¬ 
erally  but  10  per  cent.” 

Spoiuoring  Golf  Forum 

The  Toledo  Blade  is  sponsoring  a 
series  of  free  golf  forums  and  exhibi¬ 
tions  by  Toledo  professionals  for  the 
general  public.  Beginning  Sunday, 
June  11,  and  continuing  every  two 
weeks  through  the  summer,  the  sessions 
will  open  with  a  period  of  lectures  and 
exhibition  shots  by  four  different  pros. 
Following  this  session  the  four  pros  will 
team  up  for  nine  holes  of  exhibition 
play,  during  which  they  will  explain 
their  shots  to  the  gallery.  The  profes¬ 
sionals  also  will  write  a  series  of  articles 
for  the  sports  page  of  the  Blade,  each 
pro  taking  up  a  different  phase  of  the 
game. 

I.C.M.A.  Invites  Miss  Perkins 

Miss  Frances  Perkins,  Secretary  of 
Labor,  has  been  invited  to  address  the 
aimual  convention  of  the  International 
Circulation  Managers  Association  in 
Chicago,  it  was  announced  this  week  by 
Jc^  T.  Toler,  of  the  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion,  president  of  the  group.  Miss  Per¬ 
kins  has  been  asked  to  speak  on  child 
welfare,  due  to  the  interest  of  his  asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  welfare  of  the  street  sales¬ 
man  and  carriers. 

Word-BuiMing  Contest 

More  than  1,000  children  participated 
in  a  word-building  contest,  sponsored 
by  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  in 
cooperation  with  the  Hagenb^k-Wal- 
lace  circus.  Of  these  150  received  free 
tickets  to  the  show.  One  winner  got 
598  words  out  of  the  name,  Clyde 
Beatty. 

Plane  Contest  for  Youtks 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  model  airplane  contest  for  boys 
under  21  years  of  age.  The  models 
are  to  be  exhibited  at  A  Century  of 
Progress  air  show.  Judging  of  win¬ 
ning  entries  will  take  place  during  the 
week  of  June  18. 

Wai  Attend  West  Point 

(jcorge  C.  McDowell,  carrier-sales¬ 
man  for  the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  & 
Journal  lor  the  i»st  six  years,  recently 
received  his  appointment  to  the  Unit^ 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point. 
He  will  enter  the  school  July  1.  He 
was  graduated  from  college  this  month. 


NEW  PRICE  A  SUCCESS 

El  Paso  Times  Adds  Subscribers  with 

10-Cent  Sunday  Paper 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  June  5 — An  experi¬ 
ment  of  the  El  Paso  (Tex.)  Times  in 
which  circulation  gains  were  sought  by 
increasing  the  Sunday  price  from  5  to 
10  cents,  while  keeping  the  regular 
seven-day  delivered  price  at  15  cents 
per  week,  has  been  successful  in  gaining 
new  subscribers,  Mayo  Seamon,  circu¬ 
lation  manager  announces. 

In  three  weeks  the  paper  reached  its 
highest  circulation  peak  in  history,  Mr* 
Seamon  said.  In  conjunction  with  the 
increase  in  the  Sunday  price,  the  Times 
stopped  boys  from  taking  the  paper  into 
the  residence  district  for  street  sales  on 
Sunday. 

This  was  done  in  an  effort  to  get 
persons  who  did  not  subscribe,  but  who 
bought  the  paper  on  the  street  on  Sun¬ 
day,  to  subscribe.  The  Sunday  paper 
circulation  previously  had  been  about 
2,000  higher  than  the  week-day  circu¬ 
lation. 

In  connection  with  the  subscriptign 
rate  change,  the  Times  put  on  an  inten¬ 
sive  circulation  drive.  As  a  reward  for 
the  efforts  of  carriers  during  the  drive, 
106  were  entertained  by  the  paper  at 
the  Elephant  Butte  lake  water  carnival 
June  3. 

Aiding  Forettry  Worker* 

Enlisted  men  in  the  four  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps  camps  in  northeast¬ 
ern  Michigan  are  being  provided  with 
recreational  equipment,  reading  matter, 
and  stationery,  through  the  efforts  of  the 
Bay  City  Daily  Times.  On  visits  to 
the  four  camps  Glenn  Macdonald,  sports 
editor,  and  Edgar  M.  Woods,  news  edi¬ 
tor,  of  the  Times,  found  the  workers 
had  no  facilities  for  entertainment  or 
recreation.  Accompanying  a  feature 
story  wTitten  by  Woods  was  an  appeal 
to  readers  of  the  paj^r  to  bring  dona¬ 
tions  to  the  Times  office  for  distribution 
in  the  four  camps.  The  first  consign¬ 
ment  to  the  camps  was  distributed  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Lester  A.  Florance, 
circulation  manager  of  the  Times. 

Contest  Fee  $100  (or  Dailies 

It  was  erroneously  stated  in  the  June 
3  edition  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  page 
24,  that  the  new  revenue  act  of  North 
Carolina,  effective  June  1,  reduced  the 
contest  tax  to  $50.  The  contest  tax  for 
daily  newspapers  still  remains  $100. 
The  reduction  applies  to  monthly, 
weekly  and  semi-weekly  newspaper  con¬ 
tests. 

Sponsored  Garden  Show 

The  Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily  Gazette 
cooperated  with  local  garden  clubs  in 
presenting  the  Gazette  Garden  show. 
May  22.  Stephen  Bolles,  editor,  wel¬ 
comed  the  exhibitors  and  visitors  to  the 
exposition. 

Children  Visited  Submarine 

The  Junior  Item-Tribune,  children’s 
page  of  the  New  Orleans  Item-Tri¬ 
bune,  conducted  by  Ted  R.  Liuzza,  ar¬ 
ranged  for  400  boys  to  go  aboard  and 
inspect  the  U.  S.  submarine  S-10  which 
was  visiting  in  New  Orleans  June  3. 

1 1  Carriers  Graduate 

With  their  grades  averaging  a  little 
above  the  average  for  the  school,  11 
carriers  boys  of  the  East  Lh’erpool  (O.) 
Review,  received  their  diplomas  at  the 
annual  high  school  commencement  ex¬ 
ercises,  May  24  at  the  Caramic  Theatre. 

Carrier  Save*  Child 

Jack  Igoe,  13-year-old  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  Evening  News  carrier  boy, 
saved  the  life  of  one  of  his  playmates 
when  he  jumped  into  Lake  Michigan  a 
short  time  ago  rescuing  a  5-year-old  boy 
who  had  accidentally  fallen  in. 

Daily  Accepting  Scrip 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  accepting 
scrip  from  city  employes  in  payment  for 
delivery  of  the  paper.  City  employes 
have  been  paid  in  scrip  for  sometime 
because  of  Detroit’s  financial  position. 


OHIO  GIRL  IS  WINNER 
OF  SPELLING  TITLE 

Alma  Roach,  Representing  Akron 

Beacon-Journal,  Awarded  National 

Crown  and  $500  Prize  in 
Washington 

Twelve-year-old  Alma  Roach,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Akron  (O.)  Beacon-Journal, 
on  May  30  won  the  $500  first  prize  in  the 
National  Spelling  Bee  organized  by  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  to  which 
local  champions  were  sent  by  news¬ 
papers  throughout  the  country.  The 
finals  were  held  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Second  place  and  $300  went  to  George 
Meltzer,  14,  of  the  Jersey  Observer, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.,  Virginia  Wood,  just  a 
year  younger  than  George  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  took 
the  $100  third  prize. 

Virginia  went  down  on  “holocaust.” 
George  knew  that  one  but  missed  on 
“propitiatory.”  Alma  corrected  his 
spelling  and  then  spelled  the  next  word 
on  the  list — “torsion” — for  first  place. 

The  contest  was  for  students  of  the 
eighth  grade  or  under  and  most  of  the 
spellers  were  from  10  to  14  years. 

As  first-place  winner,  Alma  Roach 
gains  the  title  held  since  last  year  by 
Dorothy  Greenwald,  of  Muscatine,  la. 

The  eight  winners  of  $75  prizes  were: 

Betty  Burns,  of  the  Des  Moines  Reg¬ 
ister-Tribune;  Samuel  Hayse,  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal ;  Ruth  Ten- 
enbaum,  Detroit  News;  Sarah  Wilson, 
Portland  (Me.)  Evening  Express; 
Florence  Sullivan,  Hartford  Times; 
.^lice  Worthington,  Wilkes-Barre  Rec¬ 
ord;  Rita  Palin,  Peoria  Journal-Tran¬ 
script,  and  Barbara  Brown,  Memphis 
Press  Scimitar. 

The  five  $50  prize  winners : 

Seena  Rapner,  Plainfield  (N.  J.) 
Courier-News;  Margaret  Beattie,  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press;  Mary  Kerri¬ 
gan,  Omaha  World-Herald;  Luther 
Gates,  Louisville  Times;  Elizabeth  Mer- 
relli.  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Daily  News. 

Chicago  Tribune  Exhibit 

tSpecial  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  June  5 — A  historical  muse¬ 
um,  containing  exhibits  which  trace 
the  growth  of  Chicago,  the  country,  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  and  also  show  various 
phases  of  newspaper  activity,  has  been 
opened  by  the  Tribune  for  World’s 
Fair  visitors  on  the  20th  floor  of  Tri¬ 
bune  Tower.  Included  are  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  front  pages  of  the  Tribune  re¬ 
porting  great  events — the  opening  and 
closing  of  the  Civil  War,  the  signing 
of  the  armistice  ending  the  World  War, 
the  first  airplane  flight,  Lindbergh’s 
Atlantic  flight,  the  Chicago  fire,  the 
Haymarket  riot,  the  discovery  of  the 
north  pole  by  Peary,  and  other  impor¬ 
tant  events.  Development  of  color 
printing  and  newspaper  typography  are 
shown,  as  well  as  all  phases  of  publish¬ 
ing  a  newspaper. 

Has  New  Art  Feature 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald 
is  running  a  new  art  feature  called 
“Funny  Signs  You  See  Along  The 
Way,”  drawn  by  Ray  Barnes,  staff  car¬ 
toonist,  from  material  contributed  by 
readers,  of  strange  highway  and  street 
signs,  spare  tire  wisecracks  and  mis¬ 
prints,  illustrated  in  single  column 
space. 

11,471  Vote  in  Repeal  Poll 

The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat, 
which  recently  carried  a  ballot  for  vote 
on  the  Prohibition  repeal  question,  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  count  to  June  3  showed 
8,346  votes  for  repeal  and  3,125  against. 

Planning  Cookini:  School 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Volunteer  Food  Stores  will 
sponsor  a  cooking  school  at  the  Georgia 
theatre,  June  13-16,  inclusive. 

DAILY  IN  NEW  QUARTERS 

The  Flushing  (N,  Y.)  North  Shore 
Journal  moved  into  its  new  home  last 
week,  located  at  137-74  Northern  boule¬ 
vard,  Flushing.  A  formal  opening  will 
be  held  at  a  later  date. 


FORMS  “FLYING  ACE’’  CLUB 

300  Chicago  Carriers  Qualify  ^  | 
Obtaining  Subscriptions 

{Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  June  5 — The  Chicago  Htr- 
aid  and  Examiner  has  announced  a  oey 
subscription  plan,  known  as  the  “Fly. 
ing  Ace  Club,”  for  its  carriers.  Eve^ 
carrier  salesman  employed  by  the  paper 
who  obtains  a  certain  number  of  net 
subscriptions  is  made  a  Flying  Act 
Additional  subscriptions  entitle  these 
boys  to  cash  remuneration  and  “gold 
wings,”  similar  to  those  worn  by  mfn- 
bers  of  the  U.  S.  aviation  corps. 

During  the  first  week  of  this  new  pro¬ 
motion,  300  boys  obtained  their  quota 
of  subscriptions  and  became  Flying 
Aces.  The  boys  were  treated  to  a 
chicken  dinner  and  a  motion  pictnte 
show  June  1.  Other  events  arc  h»iiig 
planned  for  this  £[roup,  including  touts 
through  the  World  s  Fair  and  attendance 
at  Cubs  and  Sox  baseball  games. 

W.  H.  Parker,  circulation  director, 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the  Hinnt^ 
and  theatre  party.  Other  officials  who 
spoke  to  the  boys  were :  R.  L.  Lindsay, 
home  delivery  manager;  R.  T.  Cupisi,’ 
manager  of  the  insurance  department, 
and  W.  C.  Nettbaum,  production 
manager. 

Daily  Award*  Cup 

Several  hundred  people  attended  the 
finals  of  the  carrier  sales  contest  m 
Public  School  20,  May  31,  conducted 
by  the  Flushing  (N.  Y.)  North  SIwi 
Journal,  in  which  nine  district  winners 
competed  for  a  silver  cup.  Hal  Keeler 
of  Great  Neck  was  selected  as  the 
winner.  Guy  Nordman,  editor,  in  b^ 
half  of  T.  Harold  Forbes,  publisher, 
presented  the  cup,  and  also  silver  medals 
to  the  nine  district  winners.  John  V. 
Johnson  of  the  editorial  department  pr^ 
sided.  The  affair  was  supervised  by 
Ernest  Levy,  circulation  manager,  as¬ 
sisted  by  district  managers  Victor 
Rubenstein,  Samuel  Donde,  Willian 
Ritter,  Robert  Serrell,  Thomas  Whelan 
and  Anderson  Pollard. 

Subscription  Drive  in  Birmingkaa 

The  Birmingham  News  has  started  a 
vacation  contest  for  city  carriers  for  the 
period  from  May  29  to  Aug.  7.  The 
carrier  obtaining  most  new  subscrip¬ 
tions  will  be  given  a  new  automobile 
Four  others  will  be  given  sea  trips  to 
the  Panama  Canal  and  50  will  be  taken 
on  a  tour  of  Muscle  Shoals.  Scoring 
points  will  be  given  carriers  for  each 
week  their  names  appear  on  the  honor 
roll  and  for  letters  of  commendatioD 
obtained  from  subscribers. 

Sponsoring  Swimming  ClassM 

More  than  5,000  children  between  the 
ages  of  7  to  17  are  expected  to  be 
enrolled  by  the  Fancouver  (B.  C.)  Sn 
for  its  annual  swimming  classes  in 
Lumbermen’s  Arch  Pool,  Stanley  Pant. 
The  classes  will  start  July  3  and  con¬ 
tinue  for  nine  weeks. 

Jigsaw  Crossword  Puzzle  Contsit 

The  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispeid 
is  conducting  a  daily  United  States  jig¬ 
saw  crossword  puzzle  contest  whii 
will  run  for  30  days.  Prizes  totaling 
$125  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  solu¬ 
tions. 

229  Enter  Swimming  Class 

Two  hundred  and  tw-enty-nine  girh 
were  enrolled  in  the  annual  free  swiin- 
ming  school  sponsored  by  the  Temih 
(Tex.)  Telegram  in  conjunction  with 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  recently.  The  school 
was  the  largest  ever  held  in  Temple. 

Conducting  Repeal  Poll 

The  Salt  Lake  Telegram  is  condlict- 
ing  an  extensive  survey  of  the  Prt^ 
bition  repeal  sentiment  in  Utah  in  whidi 
prominent  “wets”  and  “drys”  are  being 
interviewed  and  quoted. 

Sponsoring  Fashion  Pageant 

The  Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Jo*’' 
nal,  in  cooperation  with  local  merchai* 
aqd  theaO’es  is  conducting  the  “Greater 
Jertey  City  Fashion  Pageant.” 
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A.  N.  A.  CRITICIZES  YOUNG  REPORT; 
VOTES  TO  MAKE  ITS  OWN  SURVEY 

Pata  on  Agency  Commission  System  Insufficient  to  Support 
Conclusions,  Say  Members  at  Semisuinual  Session — 
Federal  Legislation  Also  Discussed 


lyf  EMBERS  of  the  Association  of 
IVl  National  Advertisers,  meeting  in 
tjcecutive  session  at  the  Hotel  Pennsyl- 
^nia,  New  York  City,  June  8,  declined 
to  accept  the  conclusions  of  the  Young 
ftport  upholding  the  advertising  agency 
{Otnmission  system,  and  voted  unani- 
jMUsly  to  back  a  study  of  their  own  to 
obuin  further  data  on  the  matter. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  board 
of  directors  was  accordingly  instructed 
to  retain  one  or  more  experts  to  re- 
txamine  the  agency  commission  plan. 
The  committee  is  expected  to  take  ac¬ 
tion  within  a  short  time. 

The  Young  report,  reviewed  at 
Itngth  in  Editor  &  Publisher  of  May 
20,  was  written  by  Prof.  James  W. 
Young  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  a 
man  of  long  experience  and  recognized 
standing  in  advertising,  after  several 
months  of  research  into  the  factors  af¬ 
fecting  agency  compensation.  During 
the  course  of  his  study  he  compiled 
numerous  expressions  from  advertis¬ 
ers,  agents,  and  publishers.  He  con¬ 
cluded  that  the  commission  system, 
while  it  has  its  faults,  is  the  most 
practicable  method  for  maintaining  the 
long-run  interests  of  all  advertisers 
and  all  publishers;  also  that  the  rate  of 
compensation  is  not  excessive. 

The  report  grew  out  of  sharp  criti¬ 
cism  directed  at  the  commission  sys¬ 
tem  by  a  small  group  of  large  adver¬ 
tisers  who  felt  that  part  of  the  agency 
commission  represented  an  unfair  levy 
on  them,  and  that  a  change  in  the  com¬ 
mission  system  might  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  obtain  lower  rates  from 
publications. 

In  view  of  the  size  and  importance 
of  these  advertisers,  who  included  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  Corporation,  Chrysler  Cor¬ 
poration,  Procter  &  Gamble  Company, 
General  Foods  Corporation,  and  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  it  was  in¬ 
teresting  to  note  that  the  A.N.A.  an- 
uouncement  of  its  action  took  occasion 
to  disclaim  any  official  connection  with 
the  Young  study. 

The  advertisers  who  backed  the  study 
i^uiesced  in  the  appointment  of  Prof. 
Young,  which  was  hailed  as  assuring 
i  comiietent  and  unbiased  survey. 
Since  publication  of  the  report  they 
have  made  no  public  statement  of 
agreement  or  disagreement  with  his 
conclusions. 

The  Young  report  was  the  first  topic 
far  discussion  when  the  A.N.A.  began 
its  one-day  meeting,  which  took  the 
place  of  _  the  usual  spring  convention. 
All  morning  was  devoted  to  this  subject, 
and  after  a  recess  for  luncheon  the 
tecussion  was  continued  until  midafter- 
•oon.  Speakers  were  almost  unanimously 
mtical  of  the  r^ort,  insisting  that  the 
cited  by  _  Prof.  Young  was  not 
wfneient  to  justify  /his  conclusions. 
As  a  result,  the  following  statement 
was  dfawn  up  by  a  committee  and  made 
pablic : 

“The  so-called  ‘Young  Report’  on 
«ency  compensation  in  relation  to  the 
fatal  cost  of  advertising’  was  discussed 
at  length  at  a  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tfon  of  National  Advertisers,  held  in 
•New  York  today. 

“It  was  the  .sense  of  the  members  that 
the  report  could  not  be  accepted  with¬ 
out  further  investigation,  because  the 
tange  and  amount  of  data  presented  in 
the  report  did  not  appear  to  support  its 
conclusions. 

“Therefore,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  the 
^bership  referred  the  report  to  the 
weeutive  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  A.N.A.,  directing  them 
to  retain  such  person  or  persons  as  is 
tj^ed  necessary  to  further  examine 
the  subject  matter  of  the  report  and  to 
fataire  such  further  data  as  the  com- 
®ttee  may  feel  is  needed  on  the  ques¬ 
tion. 

“In  the  course  of  the  meeting,  the  fact 

*»i  brought  out  that  the  A.N.A.  had 


no  official  connection  with  the  study 
made  by  Mr.  Young.” 

The  meeting  this  week  was  originally 
set  for  May  IS,  but  was  postponed  when 
it  became  evident  that  the  Young  report 
would  not  be  published  in  time  for 
discussion  then.  Despite  sweltering 
weather,  210  were  registered  in  attend¬ 
ance,  and  most  of  them  stayed  in  ses¬ 
sion  until  long  after  usual  quitting  time. 
Stuart  Peabody,  of  the  Borden  Com¬ 
pany,  A.N.A.  president,  presided. 

Federal  legislation  affecting  adver¬ 
tisers  was  another  topic  which  caused 
much  discussion.  The  proposed  food 
and  drugs  measure,  the  Walsh  bill 
which  would  enlarge  the  powers  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  over  adver¬ 
tising,  the  Capper  bill  to  punish  dis¬ 
honest  advertisers,  and  the  industrial 
recovery  bill  were  taken  up.  While 
expressing  sympathy  with  the  aim  of 
eliminating  misleading  advertising,  the 
speakers  generally  voiced  objections  to 
placing  too  great  powers  of  discretion  in 
government  officials. 

Advertising  rates  and  circulations 
took  up  most  of  the  remaining  time. 
Newspaper,  magazine,  radio,  and  out¬ 
door  advertising  were  all  discussed. 

The  meeting  voted  an  expression  of 
sorrow  over  the  death  of  Cyrus  H.  K. 
Curtis. 


RADIO  PROGRAMS  DROPPED 


San  Antonio  Dailies  Carrying  Only 
Highlights  as  News 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

San  Antonio,  Tex.,  June  5 — The 
San  Antonio  dailies— Li.q/if,  Express  and 
Evening  Neivs — have  just  adopted  a 
policy  of  omitting  radio  programs  from 
their  news  columns,  although  still  car¬ 
rying  radio  highlights.  Dwight  Allison, 
managing  editor  of  the  Light,  said  he 
believed  the  San  Antonio  press  was  the 
first  in  Texas  to  take  this  action.  A. 
W.  Walliser,  managing  editor  of  the 
News,  stated  that  stories  of  important 
broadcasts  would  be  handled  on  their 
merits  as  news. 

Papers  here  long  have  co-operated 
with  radio  stations.  Until  June  4  the 
WO  A I  program  as  carried  daily  in  the 
Evening  News  was  marked;  “Broad¬ 
casting  for  San  Antonio  Express  and 
Evening  News.”  Those  papers  were 
named  in  the  WOAI  broadcasts,  as 
was  the  Light  in  broadcasts  of  other 
local  stations. 

Omission  of  the  radio  programs 
brought  calls  from  many  readers,  some 
protesting. 


REJOINS  N.  Y.  JOURNAL 

The  Neu>  York  Evening  Journal  this 
week  announced  the  appointment  of 
William  E.  Robinson  as  advertising 
director.  At  one  time  he  was  assistant 
to  the  publisher  of  the  Journal.  Most 
recently  he  has  been  with  the  general 
advertising  department  of  Hearst  news¬ 
papers.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  for  two 
years  with  the  Scripps- Howard  or¬ 
ganization  as  local  advertising  manager 
of  the  New  York  World-Telegram. 


DAILY  VOTES  DIVIDEND 

Directors  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
this  week  declared  a  dividend  of  $1  a 
share  on  the  common  stock  and  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.75  a 
share  on  the  preferred.  Both  dividends 
are  payable  July  I  to  stockholders  of 
record  June  M.  In  addition  to  the  divi¬ 
dends,  the  directors  set  aside  $120,000 
for  a  sinking  fund  for  purchase  or  re¬ 
demption  of  preferred  stock. 


VIGOROL  ACCOUNT  TO  BATES 

J.  Schanzenbach  &  Company,  New 
York,  makers  of  Vigorol  hair  products 
and  Ozon  proilucts,  have  appointed 
Charles  .Austin  Bates,  Inc.,  New  York, 
to  direct  their  advertising. 


NEW  WORLD’S  FAIR  PROMOTION 

American  Legion  Tour  Bureau  Has 
Advertiting-Merchandise  Vote  Plan 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  June  5 — The  American  Le¬ 
gion  National  Convention  Tour  Bureau 
has  been  endorsed  by  the  American 
Legion  convention  organization  and  the 
national  executive  committee  of  the 
Legion  as  an  enterprise  which  local 
posts,  merchants  and  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  can  support  in 
advertising-merchandise  voting  contests. 
The  bureau  is  located  at  29  South  La 
Salle  street,  Chicago. 

The  bureau  is  operated  by  Ivan  Spear 
and  O.  S.  McPherson,  organizers  of  the 
Century  of  Progress  Tour  Bureau  pro¬ 
moting  free  trips  to  the  World’s  Fair 
contests.  The  American  Legion  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  Tour  Bureau  is  an 
organization  providing  similar  contest 
plans  for  sending  Legionnaires  and 
members  of  Legion  auxiliaries  to  the 
1933  Legion  convention  here  the  first 
week  of  October.  Newspapers  will  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  promote  all¬ 
expense  trips  to  the  convention.  Par¬ 
ticipating  with  the  bureau  in  this  under¬ 
taking  are  12  railroads. 


PAPERS  SUE  STATION  WDSU 


New  Orleani  Dailiea  Atk  Ban  on 
Broadcasting  of  Their  News 

The  New  Orleans  daily  newspapers 
filed  a  petition  June  8,  asking  an  injunc¬ 
tion  against  radio  station  WDSU  to 
prohibit  the  broadcast  of  news  taken 
from  the  newspaper  columns. 

The  petition  was  signed  by  the  New 
Orleans  Times  Picayune,  the  New  Or¬ 
leans  States  and  the  Nnv  Orleans  Item- 
Tribune.  Judge  W.  L.  Gleason  issued 
an  order  to  the  radio  station  to  show 
cause  by  11  o’clock  June  12  why  an  in¬ 
junction  should  not  be  issued. 


SUES  FOR  $80,000 

Henry  Savage,  Jackson  County 
(Okla.)  sheriff,  sought  damages  of  $30,- 
000  from  the  United  Press  and  the 
Altus  Publishing  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Altus  (Okla.)  Timcs-Democrat, 
and  $50,000  from  the  Oklahoma  News, 
Oklahoma  City,  in  two  suits  filed  in  dis¬ 
trict  court  at  Altus  May  30.  Savage 
alleged  his  reputation  was  damaged  by 
news  stories  printed  March  26.  These 
stories  quoted  telegrams  sent  to  Jackson 
county  officers  concerning  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  the  slaying  of  W.  C.  Ernest, 
state  bank  examiner,  by  J.  H.  Brock, 
Headrick,  Okla.,  banker  who  was  con¬ 
victed  in  .Altus  early  this  month  on 
manslaughter  charges. 


ADVERTISING  BILL  PASSED 

Governor  Pinchot  of  Pennsylvania 
has  approved  a  bill  passed  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  prohibiting  newspapers,  mana- 
zines,  periodicals,  etc.,  and  radio  broad¬ 
casters  from  printing,  publishing  or 
broacasting  advertisements  or  notices 
of  insurance  companies  which  are  not 
authorized  to  do  business  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  providing  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $1,000  or  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year  for  violations  of 
this  act. 


DENTAL  COPY  BARRED 

A  bill  prohibiting  unprofessional 
advertising  by  dentists,  sponsored  by  the 
Wisconsin  Dental  Society,  was  signed 
by  Gov.  A.  G.  Schmedeman  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  June  2.  It  sets  up  a  new  code  of 
regulation  governing  the  dental  profes¬ 
sion.  One  of  its  provisions  prohibits 
the  display  of  an  illuminated  sign. 
Another  prohibits  any  advertising  claim¬ 
ing  superiority  of  performance  or  offering 
fixed  prices  for  dental  work. 

McCUTCHEON  RETURNS 

John  T.  McCutcheon,  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  cartoonist,  who  has  been  on  a  leave 
of  absence  for  over  a  ^ear  due  to  im¬ 
paired  health,  has  returned  tfi  Chicago 
and  will  draw  a  weekly  cartoon  for  the 
Sunday  Tribune,  beginning  June  11.  He 
spent  most  of  the  past  year  on  Treasure 
Island  in  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cutcheon  will  observe  his  3()th  service 
anniversary  with  the  Tribane  next  July. 


RADIO  MAKERS  PLAN 
PROGRESS  WEEK 

Dealers,  Jobbers  and  Manufacturers 
Will  Join  in  Nation-Wide  Effort 
to  Stimulate  Sales  of  Sets 
and  Tubes 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chic.aco,  June  6 — .Announcement  was 
made  at  the  Radio  Manufacturers’  As¬ 
sociation's  ninth  annual  convention  here 
today  of  plans  for  national  “Radio 
Progress  Week”  to  be  held  the  first 
week  in  October  as  a  united  effort  to 
stimulate  sates  of  radio  sets  and  tubes. 
The  association  also  took  into  considera¬ 
tion  the  National  Industrial  Recovery 
Act,  and  approved  its  general  prin¬ 
ciples. 

Earle  Whitehorn,  of  McGraw-Hill 
Company,  New  York  City,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  campaign  manager  of  Radio 
Progress  Week.  Promotion  plans  call 
for  local  newspaper  advertising  on  the 
part  of  dealers,  jobbers  and  radio  manu¬ 
facturers  throughout  the  cou^itry.  The 
cooperation  of  national  broadcasting 
chains  to  present  special  radio  program 
that  week  will  also  be  sought.  Bond 
Geddes,  general  manger  of  R.M.A., 
stated. 

Fred  D.  Williams,  association  presi¬ 
dent,  announced  that  the  R.M.A.  board 
had  appropriated  a  “sizeable  fund”  for 
the  expense  of  Radio  Progress  Week. 
He  urged  all  radio  manufacturers, 
wholesalers,  jobbers  and  dealers  to  par¬ 
ticipate. 

“If  this  Radio  Progress  Week  is  suc¬ 
cessful,  it  may  be  the  forerunner  of 
trade  activity  that  will  greatly  augment 
our  sales  in  the  next  period,”  declared 
Mr.  Williams.  “If  we  are  on  our  toes, 
our  industry  will  be  one  of  the  first  to 
feel  consumer  buying.  Many  thousands 
of  sets  are  mute,  many  thousands  are 
giving  poor  reception  due  to  badly 
needed  repairs,  but  with  more  employ¬ 
ment  and  greater  payrolls,  buying  for 
the  home,  for  pleasure  in  the  home,  will 
be  the  first  dollar  that  will  be  spent. 
We  believe  people  will  spend  rather 
than  put  their  money  in  the  bank  for 
the  next  year.” 

John  W.  Van  Allen,  R.M.A.  general 
counsel,  in  reviewing  the  condition  of 
the  radio  industry,  pointed  out  the  need 
of  better  advertising.  He  said  the  pub¬ 
lic  does  not  fully  understand  the  full 
significance  of  properly  manufactured 
and  serviced  receiving  sets. 

The  R.M.A.  approved  the  general 
principles  of  the  national  industrial  re¬ 
covery  act  and  without  a  dissenting 
voice  authorized  the  president  to  ap¬ 
point  a  coipmittee  “to  do  anything  that 
may  be  required  by  the  act  in  cooper¬ 
ation  with  the  federal  government.” 
Roy  McCanne,  Stromberg-Carlson 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  was  named 
chairman  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Williams,  of  P.  R.  Mallory  Corn- 
pany,  Indianapolis,  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  and  members  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  were  also  re-elected. 


STATE  MEDICS  BACK  OUSTER 

Action  of  the  Chicago  Medical  Soci¬ 
ety  in  expelling  seven  of  its  members 
for  alleged  unethical  conduct  was  sus¬ 
tained  this  week  by  the  Illinois  State 
Medical  Society  at  its  June  meeting  in 
Chicago.  The  expulsion  of  the  seven 
physicians  associated  with  United  Medi¬ 
cal  Service,  Inc.,  low-cost  clinic  using 
newspaper  advertising,  was  aproved  on 
the  grounds  that  the  clinic  \vas  “a  so- 
called  cut-price  medical  clinic,  which 
had  been  declared  an  unethical  institu¬ 
tion  by  organized  medicine.” 


OLD  SUITS  DISMISSED 

Chicago,  June  8— Attorneys  for  Wil¬ 
liam  Hale  Thompson,  former  Chicago 
mayor,  appeared  yesterday  before  Judge 
Craig  A.  Hood  in  circuit  court  and  dis¬ 
missed  four  suits  for  libel  which  Thomi^ 
son  had  filed  against  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  in  1917  and  1918.  The  action  put 
a  legal  finish  to  a  long  series  of  suits 
wliich  Thompson  filed  against  the  Tri¬ 
bune.  His  claims  for  damages  were  re¬ 
fused  in  all  of  the  cases  which  went  to 
trial. 
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REPORT  OF  PROCEEDINGS  AT  A,N.P,A,  MECHANICAL  CONFERENCE 


SAVING  OF  $38,000  IN  WASTE  EQUALS  PROFIT 
ON  $750,000  ADVERTISING 

By  T.  A.  CORCORAN* 

Purchuing  Agent,  Courier>Journ«l  and  Louisville  Times 


IN  April,  1931,  we  started  our  news¬ 
print  waste  reduction  drive  in  earn¬ 
est.  At  that  time  our  total  waste 
amounted  to  4.73 
per  cent.  By  Jan¬ 
uary  of  this  year 
we  had  reduced 
this  figure  to 
1.61  i^r  cent,  a 
reduction  of  66 
per  cent  in  21 
months. 

I  n  recounting 
briefly  some  of 
the  more  impor¬ 
tant  steps  in  our 
drive.  I  will 
start  at  the  mill. 

_  .  „  The  first  thing 

T.  .VCoscosAx 

increase  the  roll  diameter  from  32  inches 
to  36  inches.  This  increased  the  weight 
of  a  full  size  68-inch  roll  from  1,200 
to  1,600  lbs.  This  automatically  de¬ 
creased  core  waste  25  per  cent ;  in¬ 
creased  the  storage  capacity  at  our  own 
plant  by  33 per  cent,  decreased  by 
25  per  cent  our  storage  cost  at  the 
warehouse,  as  we  pay  by  the  roll ;  made 
a  substantial  decrease  in  wrapper  waste ; 
a  decrease  of  20  per  cent  in  unloading 
cost,  as  we  pay  ^.00  per  car  and  the 
larger  rolls  increased  the  weight  per 
car  from  50,000  lbs.  to  60,000  lbs.  A 
reduction  in  transit  waste  is  also  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  larger  rolls.  Generally 
speaking,  transit  damage  is  proportional 
to  the  number  of  pieces,  therefore,  if 
you  reduce  the  number  of  pieces  in  a 
given  weight,  you  reduce  the  percentage 
of  transit  damage.  We  also  found  that 
the  larger  rolls  nested  better  in  the  cars, 
thus  r^ucing  the  number  of  flat  rolls. 


Wrappers  had  our  attention  next.  At 
that  time  our  wrapper  waste  ran  1.52 
per  cent.  This  had  been  reduced  grad¬ 
ually  to  .52  per  cent,  a  total  reduction 
of  66  per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  we  also  reduced  transit  waste  83 
per  cent  during  the  same  period.  The 
wrapper  specifications  for  a  68"  roll  are 
as  follows: 


1 —  Body  wrap — 76*  x  10' — 

weight  . 41b.  5oz. 

2 —  Outside  Bands — 9"  wide — 

weight  . 11b.  3oz. 

4 — 36"  Diameter  Heads — 

weight . 21b.  3oz. 


Total  Weight . 7  lb.  11  oz. 

An  additional  wrapper  saving  has 
been  made  by  shipping  two  half-size 
and  four  quarter-size  rolls  in  a  single 
package.  At  the  time  we  made  this 
change,  the  wrappers  for  single  rolls 
weighed  11  lbs.  3  oz.,  or  22  lbs.,  6  oz. 
for  two  rolls.  The  two  roll  package 
wrapper  we  are  now  using,  weighs  8 
lb.  and  9  oz.  This  change  reduced  the 
wrapper  weight  by  two-thirds.  It 
solved  a  rather  trying  problem  for  us, 
as  it  had  always  been  difficult  to  un¬ 
load  double-decked  rolls  satisfactorily. 
The  rolls  are  wrapped  about  the  same 
as  a  full-size  roll.  The  only  difference 
is  an  extra  band  around  the  outside 
of  the  wrapper  at  the  point  where  the 
two  small  rolls  meet,  and  an  extra  head 
between  the  two  rolls.  In  order  to  get 
the  best  results  it  is  necessary  that  the 
two  rolls  be  of  the  same  diameter. 
Otherwise  the  wrapper  is  loose  on  the 
smaller  one  and  has  a  tendency  to  tear 
easily.  The  rolls  are  unloaded  and  han¬ 
dled  exactly  the  same  as  full-size  rolls. 
This  system  of  packing  has  caused  a 
material  reduction  in  transit  and  hand¬ 
ling  damage. 

Next  we  asked  the  cooperation  of  the 
mill  in  an  effort  to  reduce  transit  dam¬ 
age.  The  greatest  reduction  has  beffl 
made  in  this  classification.  At  the  start 
of  our  drive,  it  averaged  1.18  per  cent, 
it  is  now  down  to  20  per  cent,  a  reduc- 


*  Excerptf  from  address  delivered  before 
Mechanical  Conference,  A.N.P.A. 


tion  of  83  per  cent.  However,  we  are 
not  satisfied  with  a  20  per  cent  figure 
and  hope  to  equal  soon  the  splendid 
records  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer, 
Detroit  Free  Press.  Detroit  News,  and 
Des  Moines  Register  Tribune,  who 
have  practically  eliminated  transit  dam¬ 
age.  We  have  been  handicapped  par¬ 
ticularly  by  poor  equipment  on  the  orig¬ 
inating  railroad.  The  floors  of  the  cars 
are  weak  and  springy  and  a  great  deal 
of  severe  chafing  results.  At  our  sug¬ 
gestion,  the  mill  induced  the  carrier 
to  add  another  floor,  running  length¬ 
wise  over  the  old  floor  in  several  cars. 
The  results  with  them  have  been  so 
good,  that  the  railroad  is  now  equip¬ 
ping  enough  cars  in  the  same  manner 
to  take  care  of  all  newsprint  shipments. 
A  few  days  before  I  left  we  completed 
a  car  without  a  single  pound  of  tran¬ 
sit  damage. 

Considerable  experimenting  with 
loading  methods  has  been  done,  ^d  we 
have  about  concluded  that  the  wire-tied 
system  is  the  best.  However,  we  have 
had  very  good  results  with  what  we 
term,  the  tight  load  system.  The  rolls 
are  placed  in  the  car  loose,  starting 
with  a  roll  in  each  comer,  and  a  third 
roll  nested  between  them,  but  protrud¬ 
ing  beyond  the  two  comer  rolls.  This 
arrangement  is  followed  throughout  the 
car.  Two  braces  2"  x  12"  are  used 
in  each  doorway,  one  about  12"  from 
the  top  of  the  rolls  and  the  other  a  like 
distance  from  the  bottom.  We  have 
eliminated  toe  blocks  entirely. 

Unloading  and  drayage  next  had  our 
attention.  These  two  steps  are  not  han¬ 
dled  by  our  organization.  However, 
the  drayage  company  has  co-operated 
whole-heartedly  with  us.  Several  years 
ago  a  four-wheel  wagon,  or  ambulance 
as  it  was  very  aptly  termed  at  the  ware¬ 
house,  was  used.  It  was  pulled  to  the 
side  of  the  roll  and  chalked.  Then, 
three  or  four  big  darkies  got  hold  of 
the  roll  and  jerked  it  over.  When  it 
began  to  fall  all  hands  and  the  cook 
left  go  of  it  and  ran.  After  viewing 
this  operaticm,  and  then  finding  any 
paper  at  all  in  condition  to  run  in  the 
pressroom  the  next  day,  was  convinc¬ 
ing  evidence  that  some  all-powerful  be¬ 
ing  was  watching  over  and  miraculous¬ 
ly  protecting  it. 

Gradually,  a  great  many  minor  things 
were  done  at  the  warehouse,  but  in¬ 
stilling  in  the  unloaders  the  importance 
of  more  careful  handling  has  produced 
the  greatest  results.  We  induced  the 
warehouse  to  purchase  Norman  trucks 
and  Slater  paddles.  With  them,  they 
were  able  to  eliminate  the  edge  breaks 
caused  by  pulling  the  rolls  over  on  the 
unprotected  edges.  We  had  them  im¬ 
prove  the  warehouse  floors ;  go  over 
their  wagons  thoroughly  and  counter¬ 
sink  bolts  that  were  causing  damage. 
We  insisted  that  they  sweep  the  floors 
each  time  before  rolling  paper  over 
them.  In  order  to  establish  where 
damage  takes  place,  we  have  the  un¬ 
loading  foreman  circle  with  a  blue  crayon 
any  damaged  places  found  when  the 
paper  is  unloaded.  Our  paper  handlers 
check  the  rolls  when  they  reach  our 
building.  If  they  locate  any  additional 
damage  they  circle  it  with  a  red  pencil. 
Thus  when  a  roll  reaches  the  presses, 
a  blue  mark  indicates  railroad  damage, 
a  red  mark  hauling  damage,  and.  if  it 
is  damaged,  but  has  neither  mark,  we 
know  it  was  done  after  delivery  to  us. 
This  results  in  a  very  careful  inspection 
all  along  the  line,  and  calls  damage  to 
our  attention  while  it  is  still  “hot”.  If 
it  is  serious  we  get  busy  at  once  to 
locate  the  individual  responsible. 

The  savings  in  our  press  room  are 
due  chiefly  to  exacting  care  in  handling 
the  paper  and  preparing  it  for  the 
presses.  A  great  many  minor  things 
were  done  that  are  insignificant  in 
themselves,  but  in  the  aggregate 
account  for  a  considerable  saving.  A 


radiator  was  moved,  or  a  pipe  was 
changed  when  it  was  determined  to  be 
the  cause  of  damage.  Porters  were  pro¬ 
vided  with  canvas  sacks  for  office  waste 
when  we  found  that  the  heavy  metal 
cans  they  were  dragging  through  the 
reel  room  w'ere  the  cause  of  peculiar 
little  snags  in  roils.  Paper  handlers 
and  pressmen  were  stopped  from  shov¬ 
ing  more  than  one  loaded  dolly  at  a 
time  when  we  found  that  edges  were 
being  broken  when  two  or  three  rolls 
were  shoyed  together. 

Stripping  of  rolls  after  being  mounted 
in  the  reels  accounted  for  a  substantial 
saving.  Formerly,  it  had  been  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  pressmen  to  strip  all  of  the 
rolls  in  the  press  room  before  and  be¬ 
tween  runs.  Now,  the  heads  are  sawed 
off  whenever  it  is  convenient,  but  the 
wrappers  are  not  taken  off  until  the 
rolls  are  in  the  reels.  Great  care  is 
used  to  see  that  no  paper  is  stripped 
off  with  the  wrappers.  Previously,  it 
was  very  unusual  to  take  off  a  wrapper 
without  also  pulling  off  one  or  two 
sheets  of  newsprint.  In  fact,  we  had 
a  porter  go  through  the  wrappers  to 
pull  out  the  paper  in  order  to  get  the 
higher  waste  price  for  it.  Cutting  out 
of  damaged  edges  was  resorted  to  more 
often,  instead  of  stripping  off  the  full 
width  to  the  depth  of  the  cut.  Now 
when  a  hole  is  in  the  center  of  the  sheet, 
the  paper  is  stripped  from  it  to  the 
edges  instead  of  from  the  edges  in. 
This  practice  eliminates  the  possibilities 
of  m^ing  a  bad  guess  and  cutting  off 
some  of  the  sound  paper. 

Core  waste  has  been  reduced  to  .09 
per  cent  which  we  believe,  is  about  as 
good  as  can  be  done.  Careful  and  some¬ 
what  slower  running  near  the  core  is 
the  chief  reason.  The  paper  is  being 
run  almost  to  the  last  “gasp”,  as  a 
visitor  to  our  press  room  termed  it  a 
few  days  ago.  We  sent  the  mill 


URGES  UNIFORM  TECHNIQUE 
IN  COLOR  PRINTING 


I  (Continued  from  page  13) 

agree  as  to  whether  electrotypes  or 
stereotypes  are  the  better  printinr^  plate 
to  print  color  work.  But  the  advertiser 
should  not  have  to  bear  the  expense  of 
making  one  set  of  four-color  plates  in 
85  screen  and  another  set  exactly  the 
same  size  in  65  screen  just  because  one 
publisher,  due  to  conditions  peculiar  to 
his  plant,  finds  85  screen  easier  for  him 
to  print,  while  the  other  publisher,  be¬ 
cause  of  his  own  special  conditions, 
prefers  the  65  screen. 

The  advertiser  holds  no  brief  for 
either  “hard  packing”  or  “soft  pack¬ 
ing,”  65-screen  or  85-screen  engrav¬ 
ings,  electrotypes  or  stereotypes,  dry 
mats  or  wet  mats,  a  “long”  ink  or  a 
“short”  ink,  rubber  rollers  or  composi¬ 
tion  rollers,  but  he  is  intensely  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  appearance  of  his  adver¬ 
tisement  on  the  printed  page.  He  wants 
to  see  his  advertisement  printed  so 
that  it  will  not  only  attract  attention, 
but  sell  his  merchandise.  To  do  this, 
the  illustration  must  be  printed  clean 
and  sharp,  colors  should  match  as 
closely  as  possible  those  painted  on  the 
original  art  work  by  the  artist  with 
painstaking  care,  the  text  matter  should 
be  printed  so  that  it  can  be  read  easily 
and  without  undue  strain  on  the  eyes. 

The  advertiser  must  and  does  make 
due  allowances  for  the  fact  that  news¬ 
papers  cannot  use  the  same  grade  of 
paper  stock  or  take  as  much  time  for 
make-ready  in  the  pressroom  as  does 
the  magazine  printer.  He  must  not 
expect,  therefore,  to  get  results  any¬ 
where  near  approaching  the  beautiful 
color  work  in  our  present-day  maga¬ 
zines.  But  he  should  and  does  expect 
to  get  the  best  result  it  is  possible  to 
obtain  on  newspaper  stock  printed  on 
high-speed  newspaper  presses.  He 
should  be  assured  of  this  uniform  re¬ 
sult  in  a  number  of  newspapers  with¬ 
out  being  put  to  an  additional  expense 
of  preparing  special  art  work,  or 
special  engravings,  to  suit  conditions 
as  they  prevail  in  different  plants. 

The  numerous  different  page  sizes 


samples  of  all  defective  winding  at  the 
core.  As  a  result  we  have  noticed  a 
marked  improvement  of  paner  at  thii 
point. 

Proper  records  are  essential  in  any 
concerted  waste  drive,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  take  time  to  describe  ours.  But 
I  will  be  glad  to  mail  a  full  set  of 
blanks  to  anyone  desiring  them.  We 
see  that  everyone  interested  is  fully  in- 
formed  of  the  progress  being  made. 
Daily  waste  figures  are  posted  in  the 
press  room  for  each  press  crew.  We 
send  copies  of  the  monthly  report  to 
the  press  room,  the  warehouse,  the 
paper  company,  and  a  digest  of  the 
results  to  the  management. 

Sometimes  I  think  the  savings  possible 
have  not  been  properly  dramatized 
Otherwise,  there  would  not  be  such  a 
great  difference  between  the  high  and 
low.  Take  for  example,  the  Class  C 
papers  in  the  last  mechanical  bulletin 
on  waste.  The  high  has  a  total  of 
5.98  per  cent;  the  low  is  1.29  per  cent; 
a  difference  of  4.69  per  cent.  Let’s  picture 
how  much  money  someone  in  that  latter 
organization  could  place  in  this  pub¬ 
lishers  cash  drawer.  Assuming  that 
paper  to  be  one  of  the  20,000  ton  users 
in  Oass  C.  A  reduction  of  4.69  per 
cent  would  mean  a  saving  of  938  tons. 
At  $41.  a  ton  the  money  value  would  be 
$38,458.  A  pretty  nice  sum  to  save  at 
any  time,  but  particularly  so  now.  Now 
let’s  carry  the  assumption  a  jittle  farth« 
and  see  how  much  advertising  would 
have  to  be  sold  to  produce  the  same 
net  profit. 

Suppose  that  publisher’s  net  profit  is  5 
per  cent  of  gross  advertising  sales,  and, 
if  it  is  this  year,  I  suppose  he  will  be 
well  satisfied.  This  would  mean  that 
twenty  times  $38,458  or  $769,160  worth 
of  advertising  would  have  to  be  sold  to 
equal  the  saving  that  this  economy 
might  make. 

also  impose  additional  costs  on  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  to  supply  engravings  made  in 
the  proper  size,  whereas,  if  all  the« 
color  sections  were  the  same  size,  or 
almost  the  same  size,  one  set  of  origi¬ 
nals  may  suffice. 

In  addition  to  the  making  of  engrav¬ 
ings  to  suit  the  peculiar  conditions  of 
individual  newspapers,  some  progresi 
also  has  been  made  in  the  improvement 
of  stereotype  mats  for  printing  color 
work.  Some  groups  of  publishers,  realiz¬ 
ing  that,  while  the  mat  they  use  in  print¬ 
ing  their  news  sections  is  adequate  for 
that  purpose,  it  is  not  good  enough  to 
be  employed  in  making  the  color  page 
printing  plates.  They  have,  therefore, 
adopted  the  policy  of  buying  high-grade 
wet  mats  and  furnishing  these  to  all 
the  newspapers  in  their  group  from 
which  to  make  their  printing  plates. 
Some  individual  publishers  also  have 
their  wet  mats  made  for  them. 

In  order  to  effect  economy,  news¬ 
paper  publishers  should  discontinue  the 
practice  of  including  the  cost  of  a  set 
of  originals  with  the  cost  of  the  in¬ 
sertion.  The  publishers  should  also 
w;ork  toward  reducing  the  number  of 
different  page  sizes  of  color  sections. 
This  would  cut  down  the  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  pieces  of  art  work,  or  the  num¬ 
ber  of  different  sizes  of  engravings,  or 
both,  that  must  now  be  prepared  if  the 
same  advertisement  is  scheduled  to  ap¬ 
pear  in  a  list  of  newspapers.  A  more 
uniform  method  of  making  plate  ma¬ 
terial — engravings,  electrotypes,  mats 
and  stereotypes — should  also  be  adopted. 
A  more  uniform  color,  finish  and 
quality  of  paper  should  be  used.  More 
uniform  shades  of  inks  shbuld  also  be 
adopted. 

In  order  to  improve  the  quality  of 
color  printing,  inquiry  should  be  made 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  make-ready 
and  this  information  passed  on  to  the 
pressroom  foreman.  Pressmen  and 
pressroom  foremen  should  be  imbt^ 
with  the  idea  that  there  is  something 
more  than  getting  the  required  number 
of  copies  done  in  a  specified  time.  Tte 
advertiser,  of  course,  is  interested  in 
large  circulation,  but  he  is  also  vitally 
interested  in  the  perfect  printing  of  hh 
advertisement. 
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C  M.  YOUNG  PRESIDENT 
OF  ARKANSAS  PRESS 

Helena  World  Bueinees  Manager 

Elected  at  Bateevilie — Group  Re- 
fueed  to  Approve  18th 
Amendment  Repeal 

With  the  annual  election  of  officers 
jnd  an  address  by  Gov.  J.  M.  Futrell 
as  the  principal  features,  the  Arkansas 
Press  Association  at  its  annual  meeting 
lone  2  and  3  at  Batesville  refused  to  go 
on  record  as  favoring  repeal  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  passed  a 
rewlution  calling  for  rigid  economy  in 
government. 

Charles  M.  Young,  business  manager 
and  part  owner  of  the  Helena  World, 
afas  elected  president  to  succeed  Torn 
Kewman,  Harrison  Times.  Other  offi¬ 
cers  are:  Vice-presidents,  O.  E.  Jones, 
Baterifille  Record,  Max  Hampton, 
Booneville  Democrat,  and  John  W.  Sal- 
lis,  Clarksville  Herald-Democrat ;  exte- 
Btive  secretary,  Armitage  Harper,  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock;  treasurer,  M.  J.  Gillespie, 
DtValls  Bluff  Democrat;  chaplain,  J. 
J.  Baugh,  Searcy  Citizen;  poet,  Mrs. 
(iruth  Moore,  Evening  Shade  Record; 
historian.  Dr.  A.  C.  Millar,  Arkansas 
Methodist,  Little  Rock;  orator,  Her¬ 
bert  M.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Marianna  Courier- 

.  ... 

The  executive  committee  includes 

Messrs.  Young,  Jones,  Hampton, 
Baugh,  Sallis,  Harper,  Gillespie,  Al¬ 
fred  Hawn,  Huntsville  Record,  L.  B. 
White,  Benton  Courier,  Charles  Goslee, 
Hot  Springs  New  Era,  and  V.  W.  St. 
J(in,  Mena  Star. 

James  L.  Bland,  publisher.  Walnut 
Ridge  Times-Dispatch,  was  elected  dele¬ 
gate  to  the  National  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion  at  its  next  convention. 

Governor  Futrell  in  addressing  the 
editors  expressed  the  hope  to  retire 
from  putdic  service  when  the  people 
have  approved  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  to  limit  the  power  of  the  legis¬ 
lature  in  levying  taxes  and  making  ap¬ 
propriations.  In  his  view,  the  state’s 
hnsmcial  condition  has  developed  almost 
solely  from  the  use  of  the  unlimited 
power  conferred  upon  the  legislature  in 
fiscal  matters. 

Gerald  LeFever,  of  the  Little  Rock 
advertising  agency  of  that  name,  spoke 
on  methods  of  increasing  national  ad¬ 
vertising  linage. 

Social  features  of  the  meeting  in¬ 
cluded  a  luncheon  served  at  Arkansas 
College,  a  picnic  on  White  River  in  a 
boat  supplied  by  the  Arkansas  Power 
and  Light  Company,  and  a  golf  tourna¬ 
ment.  Invitations  for  the  1934  meeting 
were  extended  by  Hot  Springs,  Clarks¬ 
ville  and  Fayetteville.  The  place  and 
date  will  be  selected  by  the  executive 
committee  later  in  the  year. 

COTTRELL  IN  WASHINGTON 

Jesse  S.  Cottrell,  former  Tennessean 
who  was  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Press  gallery  a  decade  and  a  half  prior 
to  the  latter  part  of  the  Wilson  admin¬ 
istration,  has  returned  to  Washington  as 
correspondent  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer,  the  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Stor,’'znd  other  newspapers,  including  a 
Latin-American  paper.  After  serving 
two  years  as  a  captain  in  the  World 
War,  Mr.  Cottrell  was  named  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Hardi^  as  American  Minister  to 
Bolivia  which  post  he  occupied  during 
the  Harding-Coolidge  administrations. 
During  the  past  four  years  he  has  been 
living  in  Arizona  where  he  was  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Tucson  Daily  Citizen, 
*nd  served  one  term  as  president  of  the 
Arizona  Press  Club. 
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COURT  SEIZES  60,000  PAPERS 

A  $639.73  suit  filed  recently  by  Frank 
L.  Johnson  of  Xenia,  for  legal  services 
>gainst  Grover  Fleming,  publisher  of 
the  Ohio  Examiner  and  the  American 
Examiner  of  Columbus,  O.,  resulted  In 
tbe  seizure  of  60,000  copies  of  his 
w^ly  publications.  The  issues  were 
teized  by  W,  L.  Davis,  executive  bailiff 
of  tbe  Municipal  Court  and  attaches  of 
^  office,  and  will  be  held  until  a  bond 
»  pcMted  with  the  municipal  clerk  by 
vl^ng  or  his  attorney. 


NEWSPAPER  WEEK”  APPROVED  N.E.A.  the  proposal  for  compilation  of  sociation  that  the  association  conduct 

- ; -  market  statistics  on  a  national  basis  so  an  annual  newspaper  day  emphasizing 

California^  Executive  Group  Accept*  as  to  provide  uniformity  according  to  the  services  of  the  press,  it  was  decided 
Advertising  Manager*’  Suggestion  state,  county  and  city  figures.  It  was  that  a  “newspaper  week’’  would  be 

Endorsement  of  a  “Newspaper  decided  that  John  Long,  general  man-  preferable  to  enable  participation  by 
/'veek’’  program  and  acceptance  of  a  ager  of  the  California  Association,  weekly  newspapers.  Approval  came 
movement  designed  to  stimulate  travel  would  submit  minor  changes  sought  by  after  decision  that  no  public  officials 
within  the  borders  of  California  California  publishers  to  the  N.E.A.  di-  should  be  asked  to  endorse  the  move- 
marked  the  recent  joint  meeting  of  the  rectors  at  their  meeting  in  Indian-  ment,  but  that  the  event  should  be 
executive  committee  and  state  advisory  apolis  on  June  8.  sponsored  by  newspapers  alone. 

Muncil  of  the  California  Newspaper  Reports  on  investigations  of  compen-  _ 

Publishers’  Association  at  Santa  Bar-  sation  insurance  conditions  and  West- 

bara.  Dan  L.  Beebe,  president,  pub-  ern  Union  competition  were  made  by  SOUTHERN  RAILWAY  APPOINTS 
lisher  of  the  Oroville  Mercury-Regis-  E.  H.  Wilder,  manager  of  the  San  Stone,  Stevens  &  Lill,  advertising 

Francisco  office  of  the  association.  agency.  New  Orleans,  has  been  ap- 

The  confer^ce  also  heard  C.  A.  In  considering  the  proposal  of  the  pointed  advertising  counsel  by  the 

Baumgart  of  Chicago  describe  for  the  California  Advertising  Managers’  As-  Southern  Railway  System. 

I  ¥  I II 


A.  new  deal  for 


the  printer:  A  new 


and  better  way  of  setting 


many  kinds  of  composi 


tion  swiftly  and  efficiently 


All  Rjrpose  LINOType 

UNIVERSAL  ALIGNMENT 


THIS  ADVEBTI8IMBNT  IS  SET  ENTIRELY  ON  TBE  A-P-L,  FROM  THE  144-POINT  INITIAL  TO  THIS  5-POINT  CREDIT  LINE 

MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  RROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 
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DEPARTMENT  STORES’  ADVERTISING 
TOOK  4%  OF  NET  SALES  IN  1932 

Specialty  Stores’  Average  Percentage  4.8,  According  to  Annual 
Harvard  Report — Sharp  Drop  in  Dollar  Volume 
Caused  Losses  to  Stores  of  All  Sizes 
By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

JNCREASED  advertising  percentages  charged  to  advertising  of  all  sorts: 


INCREASED  advertising  percentages 
for  department  stores  and  specialty 
stores  in  1932  as  compared  with  1930 — 
“perhaps  the  most  recent  fairly  normal 
year’’ — are  shown  in  the  new  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  Harvard  Bureau  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Research,  “Operating  Results  of 
Department  and  Specialty  Stores  in 
1932,’’  by  Carl  N.  Schmalz,  assistant 
director  of  the  Bureau. 

The  increases  are  due,  not  to  in¬ 
creased  advertising  expenditures,  but 
to  sharply  reduced  sales  volume. 
Averaging  stores  of  all  sizes  into  a  table 
which  is  thought  to  represent  “the  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  trade  as  a  whole,’’  the 
bulletin  shows  that  advertising  percent¬ 
ages  for  department  stores  rose  from 
3.0  in  1926  to  3.5  in  1930,  and  to  4.0  in 
1932;  for  specialty  stores  from  4.3  in 
1930  to  4.8  in  1932.  These  figures  are 
percentages  of  net  sales. 

The  table  of  general  averages,  new 
this  year,  does  not  give  figures  for  1931, 
but  a  comparison  of  1931  with  1932  in 
regard  to  groups  of  stores  of  different 
sizes  shows  both  increases  and  de¬ 
creases,  with  a  tendency  to  increases  in 
percentages  spent  on  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  at  any  rate. 

The  Harvard  bulletin,  as  told  briefly 
last  week  in  a  report  of  the  midyear 
conference  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association,  states  that  depart¬ 
ment  stores  on  the  average  suffered  a 
net  loss  equal  to  2.4  per  cent  of  their 
sales,  and  specialty  stores  3.1  per  cent 
of  their  sales,  “even  after  including  as 
earnings  all  miscellaneous,  non-mer¬ 
chandising  income,  and  before  making 
any  charge  for  interest  on  owned 
capital.’’ 

"After  charging  interest  on  owned 
capital  and  before  crediting  miscella¬ 
neous  income,’’  the  report  states,  “de¬ 
partment  stores  in  1932  typically  experi¬ 
enced  a  net  loss  of  6.4  per  cent  of  sales, 
and  specialty  stores  a  net  loss  of  5.6  per 
cent  of  sales.” 

Dividing  the  department  stores  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  size,  the  report  gives 
the  following  “common  figures”  for  ad¬ 
vertising  percentages.  These  figures,  it 
should  be  noted,  are  increased  consid¬ 
erably  in  other  tables  by  the  addition 
of  advertising  payroll  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  allotted  to  the  advertising 
function : 


Sales  Volume 

$300,000-$500,000  . 

$500,000-$l  ,000,000  . 

$l,000,000-$2,000,000  . 

$2,000,000-$4,000,000  . 

$4,000,000-$10,000,000  . 

$10,000,000-$20,000,000  . 

$20,000,000  or  more . 


Sale*  Voume 

NewqMper 

Adverti*inc 

Direct 

Adv. 

Oilier 

Adv. 

ToUd 

Adv. 

Less  than  $150,0(X) . 

2.5 

$150,000-$300,000  . 

.  2.1 

0.2 

0.3 

2.6 

$300,000-$500,000  . 

.  2.5 

0.25 

0.35 

3.1 

$5(X),000-$750,000  . 

.  3.35 

0.15 

0.25 

3.75 

$750,000-$  1,000,000  . 

3.75 

$l,000,000-$2,000,000  . 

.  3.3 

0.1 

0.3 

3.7 

$2,000,000-$4,000,000  . 

.  4.0 

0.3 

0.3 

4.6 

$4,000,000-$10,000,000  . 

.  4.0 

0.3 

0.2 

4.5 

$10,000,000-$20,000,000  . 

0.15 

0.2 

3.8 

$20,000,000  or  more  . 

3.3 

For  comparison  the  following  figures 
may  be  cited  from  those  given  in  the 
report  on  1931  operations: 

„  Newspaper  Total 

Sales  Volume  Adv.  Adv. 

Less  than  $150,000  .  2.6 

$150,000-$300,000  .  2.8 

$300,000-$500,000  .  2.85 

$500,000-$750,000  ...  2.8  3.4 

$750.000-$l,000,000  ..  3.5  3.9 

$1,000,000-$2,000,000  ,  3.35  3.8 

$2.000,000-$4,000,000  ,  3.3  3.75 

$4,000,000-$10,000,000  .  3.75  4.25 

$10,000,000  or  more.  3.25  3.65 

In  a  separate  analysis  of  1932  pay¬ 
roll  expense,  the  report  assigns  0.4  to 
0.45  per  cent  of  net  sales  to  payroll  for 
sales  promotion  and  general  ^vertising, 
and  from  0.2  to  0.4  per  cent  for  display. 

Analyzing  total  expense  for  1932, 
which  naturally  includes  both  advertis¬ 
ing  percentages  and  payrolls,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  other  items,  the  report  gives  the 
following  all-inclusive  percentages 


“In  view  of  the  substantial  expense 
readjustments  which  have  been  made, 
it  seems  clear  that,  with  rising  prices 
and  increasing  sales  volume,  depart¬ 
ment  and  specialty  stores  will  find  them¬ 
selves  in  a  strong  position  to  reap 
profits  quite  apart  from  any  due  to  ap¬ 
preciation  in  the  value  of  inventories.” 

The  extent  of  these,  “substantial  ex¬ 
pense  readjustments”  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  expense  per  transaction  for 
the  large  department  stores  with  sales 
volume  of  $10,000,000  or  more  dropped 
from  81.5  cents  in  1931  to  73.5  cents 
in  1932.  However,  the  average  gross 
sale  dropped  from  $2.60  to  $2.15.  From 
this  $2.15  must  be  deducted  27.5  cents 
for  customer  returns  and  allowances, 
and  121.5  cents  for  cost  of  merchandise, 
in  addition  to  the  expense  mentioned 
above,  73.5  cents,  leaving  a  loss  after 
charging  interest  of  7.5  cents  per  trans¬ 
action. 

For  the  first  time,  this  year’s  survey 


gives  data  on  taxes  and  licenses  of  all 
kinds,  which  in  1932  amounted  to  1.85 
per  cent  of  sales  for  department  stores, 
and  to  2.35  per  cent  of  sales  for 
specialty  stores. 

"In  view  of  the  net  losses  incurred 
last  year,”  it  is  stated  in  the  report, 
“but  few  stores  paid  income  taxes. 
Hence,  in  a  profitable  year,  the  taxes 
paid  in  dollars  presumably  would  have 
been  higher.” 


The  report  covers  the  thirteenth  an¬ 
nual  survey  made  by  the  Harvard  Bu¬ 
reau  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association.  It  is 
based  on  reports  from  501  firms  with 
sales  in  1932  of  almost  $1,200,000,000, 
or  about  30  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
total  sales  for  department  stores  and 
specialty  stores,  it  is  stated. 

The  department  stores’  position  in 
1932  is  explained  thus:  Dollar  sales 
were  24  per  cent  under  the  1931  levels, 
because  of  a  price  decline  of  more  than 
16  per  cent  and  a  decline  in  physical 
volume  of  about  8  per  cent.  The 
stores’  percentage  of  gross  margin — 
the  difference  between  cqst  of  merchan¬ 
dise  and  Its  selling  price — has  shown 
hardly  any  change  since  1926;  so  dollar 
margin  also  was  about  24  per  cent 
lower  than  in  1931. 

Expense  in  dollars,  despite  severe 
economies,  was  lower  by  only  14  per 
cent,  and  consequently  amounted  to 
more  than  the  stores’  gross  margin. 

Total  expense  in  percentage  of  net 
sales  averaged  39.5  for  department 
stores  and  39.6  for  specialty  stores, 
whereas  gross  margin  had  been  only 
33.1  for  department  stores  and  34.0  for 
specialty  stores. 

“The  losses  sustained  by  department 
stores  in  this  depression  have  not  been 
predominantly  losses  in  physical  sales 
volume,  and  they  have  not  been  pre¬ 
dominantly  inventory  losses  ”  says  a 
summary  accompanying  the  bulletin. 
“They  have  been  primarily  losses  re¬ 
sulting  from  price  declines  which  re¬ 
duced  the  size  of  the  average  trans¬ 
action  and  the  gross  margin  per  trans¬ 
action  at  a  much  faster  rate  than  it 
was  possible  to  reduce  the  expense  of 
handling  these  transactions.  In  any  ap¬ 
praisal  of  the  future  outlook  for  de¬ 
partment  stores,  this  is  a  fact  of  par¬ 
ticular  importance. 


Sales 

Promotion 

Sl  Gen.  Adv. 

Display 

Total 

Publicity 

3.6 

0.65 

4.25 

4.5 

0.5 

5.0 

4.5 

0.5 

5.0 

5.35 

0.5 

5.85 

5.2 

0.45 

5.65 

4.6 

0.4 

5.0 

4.4 

0.4 
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UPTURN  IN  NATIONAL 
LINAGE  NOTED 

Elmer  DeClerque,  Chicago  “Special” 

Say*  May  Figure*  Show  Ri*ing 
Trend — Agency  Man  Say* 

Sale*  Better 

(Special  to  Editob  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  June  6 — The  first  real  up¬ 
ward  trend  in  national  linage  has  been 
noted  by  Chicago  publishers’  represent¬ 
atives  with  reports  completed  for  May, 
according  to  Elmer  DeClerque,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Newspaper  Representatives’ 
Association. 

Mr.  DeClerque  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  here  today  that  while  some  of 
the  members  reported  slight  increases 
in  national  linage  for  May,  others,  due 
to  local  economic  conditions,  showed  no 
appreciable  gains. 

“The  trend  is  upward,  however,”  Mr. 
DeClerque  said,  “and  indications  are 
that  June  will  be  even  better  because 
the  automobile  industry  is  «pected  to 
continue  its  advertising  activity.” 

Another  indication  of  the  upturn  in 
sales  in  many  lines,  and  corresponding 
increases  in  newspaper  linage,  was  con¬ 
tained  in  a  statement  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  by  Mason  Warner,  president  of 
Mason  Warner  Company,  Inc.,  local  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  Mr.  Warner  said: 

“Advertisements  now  appearing  in 
newspapers  are  bringing  better  returns 
than  at  any  time  since  1928.  Local  dis¬ 
tributors,  both  independent  and  chain 
store  operators,  are  apparently  watching 
newspaper  columns  closely  and  are  lib¬ 
erally  stocking  advertised  articles.  This 
is  particularly  true  of  food  products 
and  drug  store  items. 

“With  sounder  magazine  circulation 
at  reduced  rates,  prospects  for  autumn 
and  winter  are  brightening  every  day. 
Volume  of  advertising  still  continues 
low,  held  down  by  inability  of  manu¬ 
facturers  at  this  time  accurately  to 
budget  future  expenses.” 

MISSOURI  MEETING  JUNE  16 

The  Southeast  Missouri  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  hold  its  annual  spring  con¬ 
vention  at  Sikeston,  Mo.,  on  June  16. 


GARY  PUBUSHER  OPTlMlS’nC 

Steel  Mill*  Triple  Operation*,  He  Sei^ 
With  No  Idea  of  Leaving  City 

Reports  published  in  several  citia 
that  the  large  steel  mills  were  to  be  r^ 
moved  from  Gary,  Ind.,  because  of  un¬ 
stable  sand  foundations,  were  dismissed 
with  a  laugh  and  a  few  new  facts  bj 
J.  R.  Snyder,  publisher  of  the  Gary 
Post-Tribune,  who  visted  the  office 
of  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week. 

“That  report  is  at  least  25  years  old, 
as  old  as  the  city  itself,”  Mr.  Snyder 
said,  “and  I  have  the  word  of  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Illinois  Steel  Company,  no 
later  than  last  week,  that  there  has 
never  been  the  slightest  trouble  with  the 
foundations  of  the  Gary  mills.  The  fact 
that  the  Steel  Corporation  has  invested 
more  than  $30,000,000  in  Gary  since  the 
depression  is  proof  enough  of  the  per- 
mancence  of  the  operation. 

“That  investment  has  expanded  facil¬ 
ities  from  a  total  of  80,000  to  100,000 
tons,  and  has  deprived  us  of  the  benefit 
of  the  new  indices  of  operation.  Right 
now,  Gary  is  making  about  three  times 
as  much  steel  as  was  being  turned  out 
two  months  ago.  The  sheet  and  tin 
mill  is  working  at  nearly  100  per  cent 
capacity,  the  bridge  mill,  which  has  had 
some  work  throughout  the  depression, 
has  received  some  new  orders  of  large 
proportions,  and  most  of  the  other  units 
have  picked  up  greatly.  This  has  greatly 
changed  our  unemployment  problem.” 

CINCINNATI  POST  CHANGES 

Joe  A*ton  Named  New*  Editor — Jok* 
John*ton  I*  City  Editor 

The  following  staff  changes  on  the 
Cincinnati  Post  were  announced  June  5 
by  Joe  H.  Torbett,  managing  editor: 

Joe  Aston,  formerly  editor  of  the  late 
sports  editions,  is  promoted  to  news 
editor,  replacing  Carl  Goelz.  Goelz  be¬ 
comes  the  slot  man  and  feature  editor. 
John  Johnston  becomes  city  editor,  r^ 
placing  Maurice  Henle,  resigned.  John¬ 
ston  has  been  handling  telegraph  copy 
on  the  desk.  George  Bidinger  is  pro¬ 
moted  from  state  editor  to  telegraph 
editor,  combining  the  two  positions, 
with  an  assistant. 

Charles  Pierson,  formerly  late  edi¬ 
tions  editor  of  the  Toledo  News-Bet, 
takes  over  late  editions  on  the  Post 
Miss  Isadora  O’Brien,  for  the  past  sev¬ 
eral  years  reporter  and  feature  writer  on 
the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser, 
becomes  the  women’s  page  editor.  Miss 
O’Brien  succeeded  Anne  Phelan  (Mrs. 
Evans),  veteran  “heart-to-heart”  fea¬ 
ture  writer.  Miss  Margaret  Dunlop  re¬ 
places  Miss  Ruth  Neely,  resigned,  in  the 
society  department. 

Frank  B.  Rostock,  president  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Post,  is  in  Heidelberg,  Ger¬ 
many,  on  a  vacation  trip. 

R.  H.  FERGER  RESIGNS 

Roger  H.  Ferger,  after  12  years  with 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  as  advertising 
manager,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Pacific 
Railways  Advertising  Company,  San 
Francisco,  as  Pacific  Coast  sales  man¬ 
ager. 
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Solving  Their  “Selling  Problem” 


tn 


NEW  ENGLAND 


MASSACHUSETTS  —  Population  4.24«,M4 

ClfCU-  2.SM 
latlon  lino# 

19,999 

lines 

*AtcUboro  Sun . . . 

(E) 

5.753 

.44 

.44 

•*Boaton  Eva.  American . 

(E) 

344,434 

.59 

.59 

••Boston  Sundny  AdvnrtiMr . 

(S) 

417.443 

.75 

.75 

•Boston  Glob* . 

(MItE) 

375.444 

.54 

.54 

•Boston  Transcript . . . 

(E) 

37.448 

.35 

.35 

*Boaton  Pott . 

(M) 

345.137 

.44 

.99 

*Botton  Pott . 

(S) 

341.344 

.55 

.55 

•Brockton  Enterprise . 

(E) 

34.741 

.48 

.48 

•Fitchburg  Sentinel . . 

(E) 

11,338 

.99 

.445 

oHaTerhlll  Gatetta . 

(E) 

15.483 

.97 

.99 

tHolyoke  Transcript  Telegram 

(E) 

14.431 

.98 

.445 

••Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune . 

(M8iB) 

35.998 

.14 

.99 

••Lynn  Item . 

••Lowell  Courler-CItlaen  and  Ere. 

(E) 

17.184 

.445 

.45 

Leader . 

•New  Bedford  Standard  Times 

(MgcE) 

14.478 

.97 

.47 

and  Mercury . 

•New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard 

(MJtE) 

45.513 

.14 

.14 

TImat . 

(S) 

34.445 

.14 

.14 

'North  Adama  Trantcript . 

(E) 

19,391 

.45 

.94 

•PlttsBeld  Eagle . 

(E) 

18.334 

.44 

.99 

•Salem  New* . 

<E) 

29.859 

.9? 

.97 

••Taunton  Gaaette . 

■Worcattar  TeleSram  and  Ere- 

(E) 

8.447 

.45 

.435 

nlng  Gatetta . 

(M8cE) 

144.715 

.38 

.35 

•Worcester  Sunday  Telegram . . . 

(S) 

59,388 

.31 

.18 

1  CONNECTICUT  —  Population  1  .g04.m 

••Bridgeport  Post  Telegram . 

(M8tE) 

41,439 

.13i 

.13* 

"Bridgeport  Pott . 

(S) 

31.733 

.48 

.48 

^Danbury  News-Times . 

(E) 

7.333 

.44 

.44 

■Hartford  Courant . 

(M) 

35,537 

.19 

.14 

•Hartford  Courant . 

(S) 

57,439 

.15 

.15 

ttHartford  Times . 

<E) 

58.958 

.15 

.15 

•Middletown  Press . 

(E) 

8,348 

.455 

.435 

Naugatuck  News . 

(E) 

5.538 

.435 

.435 

•New  Britain  Herald . 

(E) 

14.334 

.99 

.48 

ttNew  Haven  Register . 

(EgtS) 

99,151 

.14 

.15 

•New  London  Day . 

(E) 

13.984 

.99 

.95 

•Norwalk  Hour . 

(E) 

7,333 

.945 

.945 

tNorwIch  Bulletin  Ac  Record . 

(MItE) 

18.441 

.99 

.47 

•Stamford  Advocate . 

■Watarbury  Republican  gt  Amer- 

(E) 

11.344 

.445 

.455 

lean . 

•Waterbury  Republican  Ac  Amer- 

(M&E) 

34,448 

.99 

.99 

1  lean .  (EltS)  31.448 

1  MAINE  —  Population  747,433 

.99 

.44 

■Bangor  Newa . 

■Portland  Prett-Harald  Eipratt, 

(M) 

33.734 

.475 

.475 

Sunday  Telegram . 

(MfcB) 

54.444 

.34 

.14 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  — 

Population  445,343 

tConcord  Monitor-Patriot . 

(E) 

4.434 

.45 

.43 

ttKeene  Sentinel . . 

(E) 

4,153 

.939 

.435 

1  ••Manchester  Union-Leader . (MAcE)  33,289 

RHODE  ISLAND  — Population  487,447 

.15 

.13 

■Pawtucket  TImaa . 

(E) 

38,993 

.99 

.99 

ttProvIdence  Bulletin . 

(B) 

87,877 

.34 

.37  (B) 

ttProTidanca  Journal . 

(M) 

43,318 

.13 

.37  (B) 

ttProvIdence  Journal . . 

(S) 

84,534 

.34 

.34 

■■ProTidenca  Nawt-Trlbuna . 

(B) 

34.344 

.14 

.14 

■Wetterly  Sun . 

(E*S) 

4,483 

.44 

.44 

■Woontockat  Call .  (B)  18.444 

VERMONT- Population  334.411 

.44 

.44 

■Barra  TImaa . 

(B) 

4.445 

.94 

.43 

ttBrattlaboro  Reformer . 

(B) 

3.534 

.435 

.43 

•Burlington  Free  Press . 

(M) 

19,993 

.995 

.445 

ttRutland  Herald.* . 

(M) 

13.141 

.44 

a99 

(B;  Combination  rate  Dally  Journal  and  Evening  Bulletin. 

••A.B.G.  Publishers*  Statement  Oct.  1,  1833. 
ttGovernment  Statement  Oct.  !•  1932. 

•A.B.C*  Publishers*  Statement  Apr.  1#  1933. 
tPubllshers*  AAdavIt  Apr.  1,  1933. 

According  to  a  press  dispatch, 
more  than  2,000  “slump  pan¬ 
aceas”  to  help  put  over  the  New 
Deal  and  give  national  depres¬ 
sion  its  coup  de  grace,  have  been 
received  by  Miss  Frances  Per¬ 
kins,  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Labor. 
She  states  that  they  are 
“roughly  classified”  into  six 
types,  with  some  “pretty  wild”. 

Receptive  national  advertisers 
on  the  lookout  for  “ways  and 
means”  to  put  Depression  down 
for  the  final  count,  solve  their 
selling  problem  conclusively  as 
far  as  concerns  six  busy  states. 

The  New  England  market  with 
its  approximately  million 
workers  and  total  population  of 
million  people,  can  be  ad¬ 
ministered  to  with  consistent 
profit — through  what  already  is 
proven  to  be  an  eminently  safe, 
sane  and  effective  “slump  pan¬ 
acea”.  Most  of  the  names  on 
any  elite  list  of  world-famous 
national  merchandisers  will 
testify  to  this  fact. 

A  steady  increase  in  an  already 
sustained  New  England  pur¬ 
chasing  power  is  indicated  into 
and  through  the  Summer,  by 
reports  on  this  region’s  business 
and  industrial  activities.  New 
England  “has  the  money” — and 
will  have  more — to  spend  by  the 
million  for  needs  and  wants 
these  coming  months. 

The  favorite  “ways  and  means” 
to  profit  used  by  the  country’s 
most  successful  national  adver¬ 
tisers  in  New  England — consist 
of  linage  in  the  52  dailies  issued 
in  the  39  greatest  New  England 
cities  mentioned  on  this  page. 
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MECHANICAL  TALKS  CENTER 
ON  COLOR  PRINTING 

{Continued  from  page  8) 

made  after  the  convention  last  year 
went  on  record  as  favoring  it  in  order 
to  possibly  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
dry  mat  costs.  Newspapws  were  queried 
on  their  dry  mat  requirements,  278  of 
which  answered  the  questionnaire.  ' 
The  findings  of  the  survey  follow: 


Co.,  Samuel  Bingham  Manufacturing 
Company,  Time  Saving  Device  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  International  Printing 
Pressmen’s  and  Assistants’  Union. 

TTie  practice  of  asking  commercial 
technical  men  to  talk  on  specific  sub¬ 
jects  at  the  conferences  was  approved 
at  the  closing  session  of  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Duffy,  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News,  suggested  that  manufacturers  of 
metal  be  asked  to  participate  next  year. 


MAT  CONSUMPTION 

Mfr. 

No.  Customers 

%  Customers 

Mats  Used 

%  Mats  Used 

1 

5 

2% 

119,400 

2% 

2 

87 

31% 

1,259,408 

24% 

3 

47 

17% 

843,850 

167<7 

4 

20 

7% 

229,850 

4% 

5 

3 

1% 

30,500 

1% 

6 

79 

29% 

1,907,912 

36% 

7 

2 

1% 

52,000 

1% 

8 

3S 

12% 

817,256 

16% 

ToUl  278 

100% 

5,260,176 

100% 

MAT  SIZE  (LENGTH  AND 

WIDTH) 

Wish  Change 

Do  Not  Wish 

Mfr. 

No.Customers 

%  Customers  in  Size 

%  Change  in  Size 

% 

1 

5 

2% 

4 

2% 

1 

2 

87 

31% 

54 

20% 

33 

i2% 

3 

47 

17% 

34 

12% 

13 

5% 

4 

20 

7% 

13 

5% 

7 

2% 

5 

3 

1% 

3 

1% 

6 

79 

29% 

57 

20% 

22 

‘8% 

7 

2 

1% 

2 

1% 

8 

35 

12% 

29 

i6% 

6 

2% 

Total  278 

100% 

194 

70  7o 

84 

30% 

THICKNESS  SPECIFICATIONS 


Mfr. 

No.  Customers 

No.  of  Requirements 

Range  of  Requirements 

1 

5 

5 

.031  to  .034 

2 

87 

17 

.024  to  .034 

3 

47 

22 

.024  to  .036 

4 

20 

12 

.025  to  .037 

5 

3 

3 

.032  to  .035 

6 

79 

22 

.024  to  .039 

7 

2 

2 

.031  to  .035 

8 

35 

15 

.024  to  .036 

Total  278 

98 

.024  to  .039 

Mfr. 

1 

2 

3 

4 
6 

7 

8 


MOISTURE  OR  SHRINKAGE  SPECIFIC-^TIONS 


Number  of 

Number  of 

Range  of  Moisture 

Range  of 

Customers 

Requirements 

Percentage 

Shrinkage  in. 

5 

4 

H  to  yi  inches 

87 

17 

10%  to  15% 

H  to  7/16  •• 

47 

19 

8%  to  18% 

H  to  Ka  “ 

20 

10 

12%  to  28% 

Ys  to  yi  •• 

79 

25 

10%  to  17% 

‘A  to  yi 

2 

2 

35 

17 

11%  to  16% 

'A  to  yi 

Mr.  Zenke,  New  Yorker  Staats- 
Herold,  said  there  was  no  excuse  for 
such  wide  variations  in  dry  mats,  and 
others  agreed  with  him.  J.  M.  Hard¬ 
ing,  mechanical  superintendent.  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune,  suggested  that  the 
mat  manufacturers  might  be  responsible 
for  the  variations  in  that  they  recom¬ 
mended  certain  thicknesses  and  other 
dimensions  for  certain  printing  equip¬ 
ment. 

G.  A.  Disher,  Southam  Newspapers, 
suggested  that  six  or  less  standardized 
thicknesses  be  ascertained  to  find  if  the 
manufacturers  would  reduce  costs  of 
these  by  charging  a  premium  to  cus¬ 
tomers  using  odd  sizes. 

Following  up  this  suggestion,  Charles 
H.  Ruth,  Washington  Star,  moved  that 
the  A.N.P.A.  mechanical  committee  be 
asked  to  form  a  committee  of  stereo- 
tyi)ers  to  question  the  A.N.P.A.  mem¬ 
bership  on  acceptable  standardized 
dimensions  of  mats  with  the  aim  of  ef¬ 
fecting  economies. 

A.  H.  Bums,  mechanical  supjerinten- 
dent.  New  York  Herald-Tribune,  sec¬ 
onded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

The  convention  was  concluded  this 
afternoon  with  an  unusually  interesting 
^ssion  in  which  manufacturers  of  “fly¬ 
ing  pasters’’  told  graphic  stories  of  their 
products.  The  representatives  of  the 
manufacturers  were  asked  questions  on 
their  products  from  the  convention  floor, 
smd  the  mechanical  men  showed  keen 
interest  in  the  various  products. 

Those  who  spwke  on  the  “flying 
paster”  follow :  George  R.  Heffner, 
Kohler  Brothers;  Harry  V.  Ball,  vice- 
president,  R.  Hoe  &  Co. ;  Oscar  Roesen, 
vice-president.  Wood  Newspaper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Company;  Carl  Drange,  chief 
engineer,  Walter  Scott  &  Co.,  and  A. 
_H.  Parks,  Cline  Electric  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company. 

S._  H.  Kauffman,  Washington  Star, 
presided  at  the  closing  session. 

The  convention  this  year  established 
a  pwecedent  in  letting  down  the  bars  on 
commercial  exhibits.  Exhibitors  were: 
Hoffman  Press  Blanket  Company, 
Type-O  Writer  CompKmy,  Vogt  Roller 
C^pwiny,  Behr  Manning  Corporatic^ 
J.  A.  Richards  Company,  Wood  Flohg 


NEWSPAPER  LEADERS 
DISCUSS  U.  S.  ACTS 

A.  N.  P.  A.  and  Other  Groups  Unite 
to  Consider  Recovery  Bill, 
Securities  Bill,  Food 
and  Drugs  Bill 

Steps  to  unite  the  whole  newspaper 
industry-  for  action  in  regard  to  the 
industrial  recovery  bill,  the  securities 
bill,  the  proposed  food  and  drugs  bill, 
and  possibly  other  legislation  were  taken 
this  week. 

Members  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  held  a  joint  meeting  June  7 
with  various  committees  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  and  some  representatives  of  other 
newspaper  organizations  to  consider 
federal  legislation  particularly  affecting 
newspapers,  including  the  bills  men¬ 
tioned. 

Howard  Davis,  president  of  the 
A.  N.  P,  A.,  preside. 

After  discussion,  this  meeting  ad¬ 
journed,  to  meet  again  June  9  at  10 
a.  m.  in  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  offices.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  other  newspaper  groups 
such  as  regional  and  state  associations 
were  invit^  to  attend  the  second  meet¬ 
ing,  and  a  number  of  acceptances  were 
received  at  once. 

When  the  larger  meeting  gathered, 
it  was  expected,  according  to  L.  B. 
Palmer,  general  manager  of  the  A.  N. 
P.  A.,  that  plans  would  be  perfected  to 
bring  about  complete  cooperation  of 
all  newspaper  organizations  on  legisla¬ 
tive  matters. 


DAILY  BARRED  FROM  GERMANY 

The  London  Daily  Herald  was  barred 
from  admission  into  Germany  June  6. 
No  reason  was  officially  assigned  for 
the  action,  but  the  explanation  given  by 
informed  commentators  was  that  it  re¬ 
sulted  from  the  Herald’s  general  anti- 
German  tendencies.  This  reached  a 
climax  last  week,  it  was  said,  when  the 
newspaper  reported  that  the  Deutsche 
Werke  at  Spandau  had  taken  up  the 
production  of  ammimition. 


Russel  Miller,  Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pan¬ 
tograph  (left),  and  George  W.  Hollo* 
way,  Nashville  Banner,  at  mechanical 
convention  in  Pittsburgh. 

1932  EXPENDITURES 
SHOW  SOME  GAINS 

Newspaper  Advertising  Greater  for 
Gasoline  and  Oil,  Tires,  Candy 
and  Gum,  Soaps  and  Cleans¬ 
ers,  and  Soft  Drinks 

Industries  which  increased  their  ag¬ 
gregate  newspaper  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  in  1932  as  compared  with  1931 
included  gasoline  and  motor  oil  con¬ 
cerns,  tire  manufacturers,  and  makers 
of  candy  and  gum,  soaps  and  cleansers, 
and  soft  drinks,  according  to  the  annual 
survey  of  newspaper  advertising  expend¬ 
itures  just  released  by  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  A.N.P.A.,  to  its  members. 
A  number  of  concerns  in  the  “miscel¬ 
laneous”  group  also  reported  increased 
expenditures. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  heavy 
losses  in  the  two  important  groups  of 
automobile  makers  and  tobacco  manu¬ 
facturers.  Thirteen  automobile  manu¬ 
facturers  spent  together  $13,105,000  in 
1932  compared  with  $21,915,000  in  1931. 
In  the  tobacco  group  nine  companies 
spent  $22,265,000  last  year  compared 
with  ^8,235,000  the  year  before. 

Individual  newspaper  appropriations 
of  357  advertiser^,  spending  a  combined 
total  of  $121,195, (>00  in  1932,  are  listed 
in  the  survey.  For  1931,  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  reported  436  advertisers 
spending  $148,450,000  in  newspaper 
space. 

Comparative  1931  and  1932  figures 
are  available  for  287  companies,  't  hese 
287  companies  spent  a  total  of  $101,- 
930,000  last  year  as  compared  with 
$127,565,0(X)  in  the  year  preceding — a 
drop  of  approximately  20  per  cent. 

This  decline  corresponds  to  the  esti¬ 
mated  drop  in  the  total  volume  of  na¬ 
tional  newspaper  expenditure.  The 
Bureau  of  Advertising  estimates  that 
$160,000,000  was  invested  in  national 
newspaper  advertising  in  1932,  com¬ 
pared  with  $205,000,0(X)  in  the  year  pre¬ 
ceding.  Yet  the  newspaper’s  share  of 
the  national  advertiser’s  dollar  in  1932 
remained  at  46.4^,  which  was  exactly 
the  newspaper’s  share  in  1931  and  which 
is  within  half  a  cent  of  the  newspaper’s 
portion  in  1929. 

This  stability  of  the  newspaper 
medium,  the  Bureau  points  out,  makes 
newspaper  advertising  a  reliable  baro¬ 
meter  of  trade.  Its  volume  indicates 
the  speed  at  which  business  is  able  to 
move. 


GANNETT  DECLARES  DIVIDEND 
Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  has  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $1.50  a 
share  on  the  preferred  stock,  payable 
July  1  to  stock  of  record  June  15. 


PUBLISHERS  PRAISE  i 
MR.  CURTIS’  CAREER 


AccomplithmenU  Held  to  Be  liupin. 
tion  to  Others  in  Publishing  sad 
Advertising  Field — High 
Standards  Lauded 


rh 


Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Advertising  Federation  of 
America,  sent  the  following  telegram  to 
John  C.  Martin,  a  member  of  the  board, 
upon  learning  of  the  death  of  Cyrns 
H.  K.  Curtis:  “Your  associates  oo 
the  Board  of  the  Advertising  Federa¬ 
tion  of  America  share  your  sorrow  at 
the  passing  of  a  great  American  and  a 
great  publisher.  His  death  is  a  loss  to 
the  nation  but  his  spirit  will  live  on  b 
the  publishing  institutions  which  he 
founded.  His  career  sets  a  notable 
example  for  fair  dealing,  sterling  holi¬ 
ness  ethics,  and  high  public  purpon. 
Advertising  and  publishing  alike  haw 
lost  a  pioneer  leader.  Please  conrey 
to  the  members  of  the  family  and  ho 
associates  our  sincere  personal  sym¬ 
pathy.” 

Other  expressions  upon  Mr.  Curtis’ 
death  follow : 

Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  New 
York  Times,  in  a  message  to  Mr.  Mar. 
tin:  “I  wish  to  extend  to  you,  your 
family  and  business  associates  my  deep¬ 
est  sympathy.  I  treasure  the  memory 
of  ^^r.  Curtis’s  friendship.  He  lived 
a  long  life  of  usefulness  and  distinct 
public  service.  His  career  is  an  inspira¬ 
tion  and  inheritance  to  every  healthy- 
minded  and  industrious  youth.  The 
high  standards  of  his  publications  are  d 
widespread  good  influence  and  estab¬ 
lished  a  guide  to  all  who  respect  the 
profession  of  journalism  and  app^^ 
ciate  its  responsibilities.  A  great  nan 
has  passed  away,  but  he  left  an  enduriai 
monument  of  good  citizenship.” 

William  Randolph  Hearst:  “Mr, 
Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  will  rank  as  one  of 
the  greatest  of  American  publishert 
great  not  only  because  of  the  unusml 
success  that  he  achieved  with  his  pub¬ 
lications  but  because  of  the  helpful  sodil 
and  political  work  he  accomplished  by 
means  of  them. 

“At  the  time  when  the  weekly  m 
supposed  to  be  extinct  he  revived  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post  and  made  it 
more  successful,  more  widely  read  ami 
more  influential  than  any  weekly  tha 
had  preceded  it  His  monthly  publid- 
tion  was  equally  outstanding  in  its  fielil 
and  his  daily  and  Sunday  newspapn 
occupied  the  position  and  possessed  dx 
influence  that  comes  from  high  characte 
and  sincere  purpose. 

"His  publications  will  continue  to  be 
successful  in  proportion  to  their  cloa 
adherence  to  the  principles  and  policn 
of  the  man  who  created  and  inspire! 
them.” 

Frank  B.  Noyes,  president  of  the 
Associated  Press,  said  that  the  death  of 
Mr.  Curtis  “closes  the  career  of  otKof 
the  outstanding  publishers  of  this  coo- 
try  and  of  the  world.  Both  as  magazat 
and  newspaper  publisher  he  set  tbj 
high  standards  of  what  popular  ma(i- 
zines  and  daily  newspapers  should  bt 
and  demonstrated  that  both  could  be 
decent,  self-respecting  and  also  moe! 
successful.” 

The  Advertising  Club  of  New  York 
paused  during  its  inaugural  lunchea 
June  7  while  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Curth 
one  of  its  members,  was  read  by  Grow 
A.  Whalen,  the  president,  who  also  rei! 
a  telegram  of  sympathy  sent  to  Mr. 
Curtis’s  daughter,  Mrs.  Bok. 
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BRISBANE  FAVORS  DIRIGIBLE 

Staunchly  defending  .  lighter-than-^ 
craft  before  the  Senate  committee  «• 
vestigating  the  Akron  crash,  Artte 
Brisbane  declared  June  5  that  the  bg- 
gest  dirigibles  cost  one-tenth  as 
as  a  battleship  and  might  be  ten  tiniB 
as  useful.  “If  we  don’t  know  how  to 
build  them,  we  ought  to  learn  how. 
said  Mr.  Brisbane.  He  stressed  tbt 
necessity  of  airships  as  equipment  f<» 
national  defense  rather  than  for  aggres¬ 
sion  and  urged  protection  of  the  co®- 
try’s  monopoly  of  helium  gas,  which  s 
used  to  fill  the  big  ships. 
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NEW  CABLE  SERVICE 
FROM  EUROPE 


GARDENS  FOR  900  FAMIUES 


Pm. 

nd 


IlfWfTranMtlantica,  Inc.,  Directed  By 
Wytke  Williemt  at  Pari*,  Cover* 
Political  and  Financial  Trend* 
Thrice  WeeUy 
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An  interpretive  cable  service  serving 
both  North  American  and  European 
newspapers  has  been  organized  by 
Wythe  Williams, 
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WvTHE  Williams 


noted  foreign  cor 
respondent,  under 
the  title  of  The 
News-  Trans- 
atlantica,  Inc., 
with  headquarters 
at  Paris.  It  will 
be  distributed  in 
America  by  the 
George  Matthew 
Adams  Syndicate, 
New  York.  Mr. 
Williams  is  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  of  the 
service  and  for 
the  present  will 


New  Bedford  Daily’*  Plan  I*  Aiding 
Welfare  Work 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

New  Bedford,  Mass.,  June  6— A 
Community  Gardens  project,  sponsored 
by  the  New  Bedford  Standard-Times, 
Mercury,  htunced  by  a  public  fund 
raised  by  this  newspaper  and  adminis¬ 
tered  by  a  group  of  volunteer  workers, 
has  provided  more  than  900  New  Bed¬ 
ford  families  with  free  gardens,  fertil¬ 
izer  and  seed. 

Representatives  of  groups  making  up 
the  Council  of  Women’s  Organizations 
of  Greater  New  Bedford  are  conclud- 


Jirect  its  distribution  in  Europe. 

The  new  service,  it  is  stated,  will  sup¬ 
ply  interpretive  cable  articles  on  poli- 
tkal,  economic,  and  financial  news  only, 
with  direct  application  to  the  political 
and  business  interests  of  the  United 
States.  While  it  will  be  written  from 
an  American  viewpoint,  the  service  will 
be  independent  of  American  politics  and 
neutral  among  the  nations  of  Europ^ 
TTirice-weekly  service  will  be  supplied 
at  the  outset,  as  follows :  a  weekly  dis¬ 
patch  of  1,000  words  covering  the  poli¬ 
tical  and  economic  situation  as  reported 
from  leading  European  centres ;  a  twice- 
i-week  cable  of  500  words  discussing 
cnrrent  trends  in  European  finance  and 
the  political  portents.  Spot  news  will 
not  be  covered. 

Distribution  on  this  side  will  be  ef¬ 
fected  by  air  mail,  and  when  necessary, 
by  overhead  press  telegraph. 

Mr.  Williams  has  been  a  European 
correspondent  for  23  years,  serving, 
among  other  papers,  the  New  York 
Times,  New  York  World  and  Curtis- 
Uartin  group,  and  acting  as  resident 
European  political  writer  for  the  Sat- 
w6ay  Evening  Post.  He  is  a  former 
president  of  both  the  Anglo-American 
Press  Association  of  Paris  and  the 
International  accredited  to  the  League 
d  Nations. 

London  correspondence  is  in  charge 
ofC.  T.  Hallinan,  while  Geoffrey  Fraser 
is  stationed  at  Berlin. 

Letters  congratulating  Mr.  Williams 
apon  the  enterprise  anti  emphasizing  the 
seed  for  unbiassed  interpretation  of 
European  news  to  the  United  States 
bve  been  received  froin  Col.  E.  >  M. 
House,  Norman  H.  Davis  and  George 
Horace  Lorimer. 


:  same  session. 


ing,  this  week,  the  work  of  survey i^, 
plowing  and  alloting  gardens  which 
began  early  in  April  with  an  appeal 
through  this  newspaper  for  donations 
or  unused  land. 

Land  for  approximately  1,000  gardens 
was  offered.  More  than  $1,000  was 
raised  by  public  contribution.  Plowing 
of  large  tracts  was  done  by  city-owned 
tractors  and  smaller  areas  were  fitted 
by  hired  teams.  Nearly  100  women 
have  aided  the  enterprise. 

Last  year  when  the  newspaper  first 
introduced  the  plan,  600  gardens  were 
given  out.  Many  families  were  able  to 
raise  enough  vegetables  to  carry  them 
through  the  winter. 


LYMAN  HEADS  L.  A.  CLUB 

Clarence  A.  Lyman,  advertising  chief 
of  the  Security-First  National  Bank, 
has  been  elected  president  of  the  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  of  Los  Angeles,  succeeding 
Charles  F.  Maguire.  William  G. 
Scholtz,  head  of  the  Scholtz  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  has  been  elected  vice-presi¬ 
dent;  ^rl  Hicks,  Times-Mirror  Com¬ 
pany,  second  vice-president,  and  Ray¬ 
mond  I.  Tennant,  California  Bank,  sec¬ 
retary.  Directors  include :  Douglas 
Buckler,  Southern  California  Gas  Com¬ 
pany,  and  Walter  D.  Thurbur,  South¬ 
ern  Counties  Gas  Company,  and  E.  J. 
Murphy,  Dictaphone  Sales  Corpora¬ 
tion. 


TO  DISCUSS  ADVERTISING 

Newspaper  advertising  and  public  re- 
htions  will  be  subjects  for  discussion 
U  the  Tuesday  and  Thursday  confer- 
oces  of  the  31st  annual  convention  of 
American  Institute  of  Banking  to  be 
Wd  at  the  Palmer  House,  Chicago, 
)nne  12-16.  Ralph  L.  Watters,  Lincoln 
Baik  &  Trust  Company,  Louisville,  Ky., 
will  speak  on  “Newspaper  Advertising, 
Now,  Why  and  How,’’  at  the  Thursday 
mnference.  A.  R.  Gruenwald,  Mar- 
lall  &  Ilsley  Bank,  Milwaukee,  will 
t>lk  on  “Does  Advertising  Pay?”  at 


NEW  SAN  FRANCISCO  OITICE 

Max  Thayer  has  opened  San  Fran- 
osco  offices  of  the  Western  Newspaper 
Union  to  provide  a  California  feature 
*d  picture  service.  Mr.  Thayer  for- 
■wly  was  editor  of  the  Eureka  (Cal.) 
Times.  Previously  he  was  with  the 
Wilmington  (Cal.)  Press  and  the 
United  Press. 


ENTERS  DAILY  HELD 

The  Lakeland  (Fla.)  News,  a  semi- 
wridy  newspaper  for  the  last  two 
the  5^Wr5,  entered  the  morning  daily  field, 
Jwe  6.  L.  M.  Bloom  and  Charles 
ffeeman  are  publishers. 


another  look  at  the  bait! 


vettiAnt 


•  •  • 

Bait  for  bigger  sales  successes 


Three  long  lean  years  have  wearied  many  anglers  in  the  business 
fish-pond.  When  cast  after  cast  produces  scarcely  more  than  a  nibble 
you  can  hardly  blame  the  average  salesman  for  feeling  more  than 
a  little  discouraged.  He  tries  for  his  sale,  so  certain  of  failure  that  he 
hardly  even  dares  to  ask  for  an  order.  His  salesmanager  doesn’t 
really  expect  him  to  get  it.  And  the  sense  of  defeat  goes  all  the  way 
back  to  the  manufacturer  himself. 


At  such  a  time  the  shrewder  fisherman  examines  his  bait. 


On 


to 


’GRAND 

RAPIDS 


Advertising  may  be  compared,  without  offense,  to  the  bait  used  in 
fishing.  It  is  the  display,  the  lure  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  con¬ 
sumer.  It  should  be  designed  to  arouse  his  interest,  cause  desire  and 
even  to  secure  action.  These  are  the  most  elementary  principles  of 
the  subject. 

But  changing  times  and  conditions  bring  new  sales  and  advertis¬ 
ing  problems.  The  prospective  consumer  today  should  be  interested 
more  in  price  trends  than  prices.  He  has  already  been  disillusioned 
by  inferior  goods  sold  at  cut  rates.  He  is  weary  of  wearing  worn-out 
clothes.  He  is  tired  of  trying  to  get  along  with  obsolete  articles. 

If  one  perceives  even  the  faintest  sign  of  increasing  business  activ¬ 
ity  in  the  history-making  events  of  the  past  few  months,  if  one  grants 
that  economic  recovery  must  eventually  come,  it  is  time  to  take  stock 
of  sales  and  advertising  efforts,  and  to  key  them  to  present-day 
conditions. 


JUNE  25-29,1933 


That  is  why  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America  has  chosen  for 
its  coming  convention,  the  timely  topic  “Advertising’s  Job  in  a 
Changing  World”. 


2^tL  C^onventuytt  the  A.  F,  A. 


Keyed  to  a  theme  vital  to  every  business  man,  a  theme  intimately  connected  with 
processes  of  Business  Recovery,  this  Convention  merits  your  attendance  If  you  have 
any  interest  in  soles  problems  or  odvertisinq.  Non-member*  ore  cordially  invited  to 
attend.  Details  from  your  local  Advertising  Club,  or  write  to  A.FA.  Headquarters 
for  program.  Henry  T.  Ewold  is  chairman  of  the  program  committee. 


ADVERTISING  FEDERATION  OF 

330  West  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


AMERICA 
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JOHN  TENNANT  DIES; 
M.  E.  OF  OLD  WORLD 


Directed  Newt  Gathering  on  Both 
Morning  and  Evening  Editions, 
Staying  with  Latter  from 
1904  Until  Sale  in  1931 


John  Hunter  Tennant,  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Evening  World 
throughout  its  entire  existence,  from 
1904  to  1931,  died  June  1  in  St.  Vin¬ 
cent’s  Hospital  of  pneumonia  that  fol¬ 
lowed  an  operation  for  appendicitis.  He 
was  64  years  old.  His  wife,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Snyder  Tennant,  and  a  daughter,  Jean 
Hunter  Tennant,  survive. 

Mr.  Tennant  was  born  and  educated 
in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  and  did  newspaper 
work  there  before  coming  to  New  Vork 
City,  where,  at  the  age  of  22,  he  was 
managing  ^itor  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Continent,  said  to  have  been  the 
first  tabloid  newspaper  in  the  city.  Soon, 
however,  he  went  to  ftie  New  York 
World,  w’here  he  established  a  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  reporter.  He  served  as  World 
correspondent  in  Washington  and  Al¬ 
bany,  and  was  one  of  the  few  reporters 
listening  when  Marconi  sent  his  first 
wireless  message  across  the  Atlantic  in 
1899. 

In  1899,  at  the  age  of  30,  he  became 
managing  editor  of  the  World.  In  1904 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Evening 
World,  and  remained  its  managing  edi¬ 
tor  until  the  World  and  the  Evening 
World  were  sold  to  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  in  1931.  During  this  time, 
faithful  to  the  principles  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  he  declined  to  accept  any  of¬ 
fice  or  enter  any  activity  which  would 
have  distracted  from  his  work. 

On  July  1,  1931,  after  the  World  sale, 
Mr.  Tennant  was  appointed  deputy 
commissioner  of  city  planning  by  Mayor 
James  J.  Walker.  He  served  until  Jan. 
1,  1933.  Since  then  he  had  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  electric  lamp  company. 

At  a  dinner  in  Mr.  Tennant’s  honor, 
given  by  the  newspaper  staff  in  1919, 
on  the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  his 
connection  with  the  papers,  Frank  I. 
Cobb,  then  editor  of  the  World,  said : 

“I  know  of  no  managing  editor  who 
has  the  talent  of  instant  recognition 
and  immediate  action  developed  in  a 
higher  degree  than  John  H.  Tennant. 
Regardless  of  his  most  delightful  and 
lovable  qualities  as  a  man,  the  thing 
that  makes  him  a  really  great  manag¬ 
ing  editor  is  this  quality  to  know  news 
the  moment  he  sees  it,  and  get  it  into 
the  paper  without  a  minute’s  delay." 

Interment  was  in  Woodlawn  Ceme¬ 
tery,  June  3. 


JOHN  C,  BYARS,  JR. 

Brooklyn  Eagle  Staff  Man  Die*  of 
Heart  Attack  At  32 

John  Cloyd  Byars,  Jr.,  an  associate 
editor  of  Brooklyn  Eagle,  in  charge  of 
the  Island  News  section,  died  after  a 
sudden  heart  attack  at  his  New  York 
apartment  on  June  2.  Mr.  Byars  had 
been  in  declining  health,  following  an 
attack  of  pneumonia,  last  winter.  He 
was  former  news  editor  of  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Times  and  was  well  known 
among  Washington  correspondents.  Two 
years  ago  Mr.  Byars,  associated  with 
Edward  Hagenau,  started  the  Patchogue 
(L.  I.)  Island  News,  later  purchased 
by  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Mr.  Byars,  who  was  in  his  32nd  year, 
entered  newspaper  work  after  the  world 
war,  in  which  he  served  as  a  second 
lieutenant.  He  attended  Emory  and 
Henry  College  and  George  Washington 
University.  He  is  simvived  by  his 
parents,  the  former  State  Senator  J. 
Cloyd  Byars  of  Arlington,  Va.,  and  Mrs. 
Byars,  a  sister  and  a  brother.  Burial 
was  in  Washington. 


CHARLES  M.  MclLHENNY 

Charles  M.  Mcllhenny,  who  had  been 
employed  on  York,  Pa.,  newspapers  as 
editor  and  columnist  for  40  years,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  June  S  at  the  age  of 
70.  Mr.  Mcllhenny  was  editor  30 
years  ago  of  the  York  Daily.  In  re¬ 
cent  years  he  was  a  columnist  on  the 
i'ork  Gazette  and  worked  until  a  few 
hours  before  his  death. 
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THOMAS  HESS  HARDER 


Veteran  Pennsylvania  Weekly  Editor 
Die*  a*  Result  of  Fall 

Thomas  Hess  Harder,  79,  owner  and 
publisher  of  the  Keystone  Gazette,  the 
oldest  country  editor  in  Pennsylvania, 
was  buried  June  1  at  Bellefonte,  Pa. 
following  his  death  two  days  before 
of  injuries  sustained  in  a  fall  down 
stairs  at  his  home. 

For  years  Mr.  Harder  had  great  in¬ 
fluence  in  the  so-called  Pennsylvania 
Dutch  counties  where  the  people  speak 
their  own  dialect,  a  combination  of 
English  and  German.  For  years  his 
“Bonnasteil”  letters  in  the  Middlebnrg 
Post,  addressed  to  “Lieber  Kernal 
Harder’’  (dear  Colonel  Harder)  were 
run  under  the  title  “Brief  Fun  Haswa 
Barrick  (Letter  from  Rabbit  Moun¬ 
tain)  and  were  of  great  political  and 
civic  influence  in  the  central  and  eastern 
part  of  the  state. 

Mr.  Harder  was  born  in  1854  at  Ar- 
ronsburg.  Pa.,  and  could  neither  speak 
or  understand  English  until  he  was  12. 
In  1872  he  learned  the  printer’s  trade 
on  the  Center  Hall  Reporter.  In  1894 
he  purchased  the  Keystone  Gazette, 
weekly,  and  edited  it  until  Jan.  1,  1932 
when  he  retired  as  editor  emeritus.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  state  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  for  10  years,  served 
two  terms  as  postmaster  at  Bellefonte 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Lewistown 
Lodge  of  Masons. 


ALEXANDER  L.  MOREAU 

Veteran  Publi*her  of  Freehold  (N.  J.) 

Transcript  Die*  at  74 

Alexander  L.  Moreau,  one  of  New 
Jersey’s  pioneer  newspaper  publishers 
and  editors,  died  June  2  at  his  home  in 
Freehold  of  a  heart  attack.  Mr.  Moreau, 
who  was  74,  was  publisher  of  the  Free¬ 
hold  Transcript,  a  weekly  he  founded 
in  1888. 

Mr.  Moreau  learned  the  printing  trade 
in  the  office  of  the  Monmonth  County 
Democrat.  After  serving  all  over  the 
state  as  a  journeyman  printer,  he  and 
his  brother,  John  B.,  now  deceased,  pur¬ 
chased  the  Lakezvood  Times  and  Jour¬ 
nal.  They  operated  this  paper  two 
years,  sold  it  and  purchased  the  Middle- 
town  (Del.)  Transcript,  which  they  ran 
until  1888. 

They  returned  to  Freehold  and 
founded  the  Transcript.  Mr.  Moreau 
bought  the  Bloomfield  Independent 
Press,  which  is  operated  by  his  son, 
Charles  Ellis  Moreau.  A  nephew,  D. 
Howard  Moreau,  is  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Hunterdon  County  Democrat,  a 
Flemington  weekly.  Another  son, 
.Adrian  E.  Moreau,  was  associated  with 
his  father  in  the  publication  of  the  Tran¬ 
script. 


WILLIAM  H.  MILi.IGAN^  53, 
photo-engraver,  San  .4nlnnio  F.r- 
press  atid  Evening  Ne^vs,  was  killed 
recently  when  struck  by  an  automobile 
as  he  was  crossing  a  residential  street. 
Milligan  went  to  San  Antonio  from 
Houston  several  years  ago. 

James  \V.  Lyox,  86,  veteran  pub¬ 
lisher  and  founder  of  the  World  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  died  in  Guelph,  Ont., 
May  26. 

Asher  F.  Pay.  87-year-old  Civil  War 
veteran  and  a  veteran  of  three-score 
years  in  the  printing  business,  died  sud¬ 
denly  at  his  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  home 
recently.  Seventy-six  years  ago  he 
started  as  a  printer’s  devil  on  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (la.)  Press.  His  wife  survives. 

Henry  F.  Hosley,  61,  formerly  of 
the  advertising  staff,  Boston  Traveler, 
died  in  Haworth.  N.  J.,  May  27, 
Raymond  P.  Clisham.  50,  formerly 
of  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger 
and  the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Neu’s  staffs, 
died  at  his  home  last  week  from  ac¬ 
cidental  asphyxiation.  He  is  survived 
by  his  wife  and  a  son. 

REt*.  T.  C.  Smith,  92,  father  of 
Jay  C.  Smith,  general  manager.  lake¬ 
land  (Fla.)  Ledger,  died  at  his  home, 
in  Lakeland.  May  30. 

Edward  F.  Doorley,  52,  until  recently 
editor  and  publisher,  Scottdale  (Pa.) 


Independent,  died  in  the  Connellsville 
(Pa.)  hospital.  May  27,  of  pneumonia. 
His  wife,  two  sons  and  a  daughter 
survive. 

Wilbur  S.  Spencer,  60,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Oceanside  (Cal.)  Blade, 
died  suddenly  of  a  heart  attack  while 
judging  a  bicycle  race  Memorial  Day. 

Arthur  C.  Willats,  69,  staff  lec¬ 
turer  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
died  June  2  in  a  hospital  in  that  city, 
following  an  illness  of  several  months. 
Mr.  Willats  achieved  fame  as  a  Shake- 
sperian  actor  in  younger  life.  While 
on  a  European  tour  he  met  Edward  H. 
Butler,  founder  of  the  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  and  through  him  became  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  paper’s  staff.  He  continued 
in  that  capacity  until  the  time  of  his 
death,  serving  on  the  advertising  and 
promotional  staffs. 

George  M.  Andrus,  63,  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room,  Ncii'ark  (N.  J.)  Ei'ening 
News,  died  of  a  heart  attack  June  2, 
while  driving  his  automobile.  Mr.  An¬ 
drus  had  been  with  the  daily  for  15 
years. 

Mrs.  Sallie  Ewing  Marshall 
Hardy,  79.  for  five  years  society  editor 
of  the  old  Louisville  Evening  Post,  and 
conductor  for  two  years  of  the  column, 
“Stories  of  the  Bygone  Days,”  in  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal,  died  at  her 
home  in  Louisville  recently.  She  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  three  sons,  two  sisters  and 
several  grandchildren. 

William  L.  Paton,  57,  owner,  editor 
and  one  of  the  founders  of  the  German¬ 
town  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  died  of  throm¬ 
bosis,  June  4.  He  had  managed  the 
Bulletin  for  many  years.  He  was 
stricken  immediately  following  the  death 
of  his  son  Lester,  in  Wayne,  Pa., 
May  31. 

Thomas  H.  Sandow,  60,  veteran 
compositor,  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record, 
civic  manual  publisher  and  inventor, 
died  June  3,  at  his  home  following  a 
heart  attack.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Record  Veterans  Associa¬ 
tion,  composed  of  employes  of  more  than 
10  years’  service  with  the  newspaper. 
He  is  survived  by  his  w'ife.  three  chil¬ 
dren.  a  grandson  and  two  brothers. 

Lionel  Moise,  73.  retired,  business 
manager  of  the  old  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 
Journal  for  40  years,  died  recently. 
Funeral  services  were  held  from  the 
Kansas  City  home. 

S.  A.  .Abernathy,  35,  circulation  so¬ 
licitor  for  the  St.  Louis  Star  and  Times, 
was  instantly  killed  recently  at  Illmo, 
Mo.  .A  passenger  train  struck  Aber¬ 
nathy’s  automobile  at  a  grade  crossing. 
Witnesses  said  the  car  stalled  on  the 
tracks. 

Mli.e.  Lyette  Teppaz,  29,  who  came 
from  Paris  as  the  French  representative 
in  the  international  competition  for 
queen  of  .A  Century  of  Progress,  died 
in  the  Henrotin  Hospital,  (Thicago, 
June  6.  She  had  been  ill  since  leaving 
France  and  was  able  to  attetnd  only  two 
days  of  the  festivities  for  the  51  finalists 
chosen  in  the  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune  and  15  affiliated  news¬ 
papers. 

Charles  C.  Bauseix.  58.  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Honaker  (Va.)  News, 
a  weekly,  died  of  a  heart  attack  at 
Honaker  June  1.  Mr.  Bausell.  who 
founded  the  News  in  1909,  was  the  son 
of  J.  W.  Bausell,  oldest  Confederate 
veteran  in  Russell  County,  Virginia. 

John  McGinnis,  Jr.,  6,  son  of  Dr. 
John  H.  McGinnis,  editor  of  the  book 
page,  Dallas  (Tex.)  News  and  also  of 
the  Southwest  Review  and  professor  of 
literature  at  Southwestern  Methodist 
University,  was  drowned  last  week  in 
I.ake  Dallas. 

Chalmer  T.  Mutchner,  45,  formerly 
city  editor,  Dayton  (O.)  Herald,  and 
for  the  past  seven  years  publicity  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Frigidaire  Corporation, 
died  at  Tucson.  Ariz.,  May  28.  Mr. 
Mutchner  left  his  post  with  the  Frigid¬ 
aire  April  1  and  with  his  wife  and  3- 
year-old  daughter  went  to  Arizona  for 
his  health.  Before  joining  the  Dayton 
Herald  he  was  a  reporter  on  the  Rich¬ 
mond  (Ind.)  Palladium.  Among  the 


pallbearers  were  Dwight  E.  Young, 
editor-in-chief,  Dayton  Journal-Herald; 
Ednor  Rossiter,  city  editor,  Daytog 
Herald ;  and  Richard  Cull,  editorial  di- 
rector,  Dayton  Daily  Nevi's. 


JAMES  M.  SNITZLER 

James  M.  Snitzler,  52,  well-known 
Chicago  advertising  man,  died  May  3. 
Mr.  Snitzler  retired  from  active  bwi. 
ness  in  1923.  He  first  entered  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  as  a  member  of  the 
John  Lee  Mahin  Advertising  Company, 
Chicago,  in  19(X).  Three  years  later,  ^ 
formed  his  own  agency  with  his  father, 
John  H.  Snitzler,  and  his  brother,  Jo^ 
T.  Shortly  thereafter  Anson  L.  Bolte 
joined  the  firm.  In  1905,  however  ^ 
firm  became  Snitzler  Advertising  (Jon- 
pany  and  continued  under  that  tuune 
until  1919,  when  Mason  Warner  joined 
the  organization.  In  1924  the  agency 
was  changed  to  Mason  Warner 
Inc.  Mr.  Snitzler  is  survived  by  ha 
wife,  one  son,  and  his  brother,  John 


ALBERT  W.  DODSWORTH 

Albert  Warren  Dods worth,  72,  who 
retired  several  years  ago  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  treasurer  and  secretary 
of  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
of  which  his  brother  John,  was  formerly 
president  and  editor,  died  at  his  home 
in  New  York,  following  a  long  illness. 
Except  for  a  brief  time  with  a  coffee 
concern,  Mr.  Dodsworth  spent  his  en¬ 
tire  career  of  more  than  40  years  with 
the  newspaiiers.  His  brother,  who  r^ 
tired  in  1922,  was  with  the  paper  for 
50  years.  He  is_  survived  by  his  wife, 
two  sisters  and  his  brother. 


AUGUST  E.  ROSE 

August  E.  Rose,  widely  known  news¬ 
paper  correspondent,  formerly  with  the 
General  News  Bureau,  Cincinnati,  died 
there  June  5,  after  a  lingering  illness. 
At  one  time  he  worked  with  Thomas  A. 
Edison  for  a  telegraph  company  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  He  was  78  years  old.  Mr. 
Rose  formed  a  news  association  to  dis¬ 
tribute  sporting  and  other  news  events. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Elks,  Cuvier 
Press  Club  and  the  Cincinnati  Art 
Club. 


SAMUEL  LEAVICK 

Samuel  Leavick,  65  years  old,  dis¬ 
trict  manager  of  the  Periodical  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Cincinnati,  died  at 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  June  2,  where  he 
had  gone  on  a  business  trip.  He  for¬ 
merly  was  advertising  manager  of  the 
old  Cincinnati  Commercial  Tribune. 
^Ir.  Leavick  had  been  with  the  publish¬ 
ing  company  for  15  years.  He  wa 
a  member  of  the  Cincinnati  .Advertising 
Club.  His  wife  survives. 


CLARENCE  R.  FRY 

Services  were  held  June  6  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  for  Clarence  R.  Fry,  61  years 
old,  former  Morgantown  (W.  Va) 
newspaper  publisher,  who  died  Sunday 
at  his  home  in  Tulsa.  Death  was  attri¬ 
buted  to  heart  trouble.  Fry  published 
the  New  Dominion,  in  Morgantown  fa 
nearly  15  years  before  going  to  Tulsa 
in  1921  to  become  an  oil  lease  broker. 


CHARGED  WITH  MURDER 

Edwin  Davis,  former  Los  Angeles 
Illustrated  Daily  News  janitor,  accused 
of  the  murder  of  E.  Gail  Patterson,  as¬ 
sistant  publisher  and  business  managei 
of  the  News,  is  awaiting  trial  in  supe 
rior  court  on  charges  of  murder,  as¬ 
sault  with  a  deadly  weapon,  and  atteiu^ 
to  commit  murder,  following  prelimi¬ 
nary  hearing  before  Municipal  Judge 
Clarence  Kincaid.  He  is  being  held 
without  bail. 


WEEKLY  INCORPORATES 

The  Times-Hejald  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Plymouth,  Mass.,  was  inc^ 
porated  last  week  with  capital  of  5.00d 
shares  of  no  par  stock.  The  incorpe 
rators  are  Robert  T.  Cleveland  and 
Virginia  Carew  Cleveland  of  Duxbup; 
Mass.,  and  Thomas  J.  McGrath  s 
Plymouth. 


SUNDAY  ISSUE  ENDS 

The  La  Grange  (Ga. )  News  has  du- 
continued  its  Sunday  edition  and  sde 
stituted  a  Saturday  afternoon  edit** 
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new  radio  control  system 

NEEDED 

(Continued  from  page  15) 


oent  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy  to  broad¬ 
casters,  and  you  \yill  find  in  the  1934 
Federal  budget  an  item  of  over  $600,000 
coming  out  of  the  public  treasury  for 
the  supervision  of  radio  broadcasting 
in  the  United  States.  This  item  has 
been  slightly  reduced  from  the  figure 
of  preceding  years. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  at  this 
time  to  inquire  into  the  question  of 
rested  rights  in  these  valuable  channels 
and  determine  just  what  right  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  to  hand  them  out 
to  private  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
profit. 

Clause  3,  Section  8,  Article  1  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  gives  Congress 
power  ‘‘To  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
states,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes.”  The 
courts  have  consistently  held  that  radio 
communication  is  a  species  of  inter¬ 
state  and  foreign  commerce,  and  is, 
therefore,  subject  to  this  regulatory 
power  of  Congress. 

In  the  exercise  of  its  regulatory 
power  over  radio  communication  Con¬ 
gress  enacted  the  Radio  Act  of  1927, 
and  in  Section  4  thereof  authorized  the 
commission,  which  was  created  under 
the  Act,  to  classify  radio  station,  de¬ 
termine  the  location  of  classes  of  sta¬ 
tions,  prescribe  the  nature  of  service 
to  be  rendered  by  each  station  and  class 
of  station,  to  make  regulations  to  pre¬ 
vent  interference  between  stations,  etc. 
On  March  22,  1928,  Congress  amended 
Section  9  of  the  Radio  Act  by  passing 
the  so-called  “Davis  Amendment” 
which  declared  the  people  of  all  the 
KMies  to  be  entitled  to  “equality  of 
radio  broadcasting  service,  both  of 
transmission  and  reception”  and  directed 
the  Commission  to  maintain  an  enual 
allocation  of  broadcasting  licenses,  fre¬ 
quencies,  power,  and  periods  of  time 
for  operation,  to  each  zone  and  also  to 
each  state  within  the  zone  based  upon 
population.  Subject  to  these  limita¬ 
tions,  thereof,  the  commission  has  com¬ 
plete  authority  to  classify  and  allocate 
so  long  as  it  does  not  arbitrarily  apply 
that  elusive  standard  of  service — “pub¬ 
lic  convenience,  interest  or  necessity.” 

'The  rights  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  regulate  radio  might  be  ex¬ 
plained  more  simply  by  stating  that 
originally  all  property  owners  were 
supposed  to  own  and  control  every¬ 
thing  above  and  below  the  land  which 
they  own.  The  airplane  came  along, 
and  the  rights  of  the  property  owner 
above  the  land  had  to  be  modified  so 
th^t  planes  could  use  the  air  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  general  good  of  all.  The 
radio  was  next,  and  since  radio  waves 
could  not  be  confined  to  any  land  boun¬ 
daries,  it  then  became  interstate  com¬ 
merce  with  the  power  vested  in  Con¬ 
gress  to  regulate  the  use  of  the  air  for 
all  the  land  owners. 

It  is  under  this  authority  granted  by 
the  states  through  which  the  Federal 
government  regulates  radio  broadcasting 
und^  the  heading  “public  interest,  con¬ 
venience  and  necessity.” 

To  sum  up  the  points  which  I  have 
tried  to  make  regarding  the  vested 
rights  in  radio  channels,  let  me  say 
that  property  owners  and  the  states 
evidently  have  not  delegated  power  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  pass  on 
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gratuitouriy  to  private  capital  a  valu¬ 
able  natural  resource  which  belongs  to 
the  people  of  this  nation.  A  monopoly 
has  been  created  in  the  case  of  each 
cleared  channel  which  will  abridge  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  When  the  Federal 
Government  grants  a  monopoly  to  pri¬ 
vate  capital  invested  in  radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  it  automatically  shuts  out  free 
speech,  because  all  that  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  companies  need  to  do  to  prevent  the 
broadcasting  of  a  speech  is  to  say  that 
the  time  has  been  sold  or  allott^  and 
that  there  will  be  no  opportunity  for 
the  presentation  of  the  speech  through 
the  use  of  that  particular  channel. 

There  can  be  no  appeal  except 
through  a  protest  to  the  Federal  Radio 
Commission,  which  then  will  determine 
whether  or  not  at  the  end  of  the  six 
months  license  that  station  has  been 
operated  in  the  “public  interest,  con¬ 
venience  and  necessity.” 

If  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  limit 
of  the  license  of  a  station,  it  has  been 
proved  that  the  licensee  of  the  channel 
has  not  operated  the  station  in  “the 
public  interest,  convenience  and  neces¬ 
sity,”  then  the  Federal  Radio  Com¬ 
mission  may  refuse  to  renew  the  license 
to  the  same  party  and  it  may  issue  the 
license  for  that  channel  to  some  other 
party  for  another  period  of  six  months. 
During  this  period  and  while  this  party 
holds  the  license  to  the  cleared  channel, 
the  owner  of  the  license  is  the  sole 
judge  of  who  can  and  who  cannot 
broadcast  over  that  wave  length. 

Therefore,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
absolute  freedom  of  speech  is  endan¬ 
gered  so  long  as  private  capital,  which 
owns  the  monopoly  on  a  cleared  chan¬ 
nel,  has  the  exclusive  right  to  the  use 
of  that  channel  and  consequently  can 
govern  the  selection  of  the  speakers. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  radio  under  the 
present  set-up  virtually  is  a  monopoly 
that  can  hamper  freedom  of  expression 
through  its  power  to  select  and  deter¬ 
mine  its  program,  then  the  American 
press  remains  the  only  medium  which 
functions  in  the  interest  of  free  speech 
and  for  the  protection  of  the  basic  rights 
of  the  people. 

Newspapers  circulate  in  all  parts  of 
the:  United  States.  Their  circulation  is 
not  restricted.  Their  ownership  is  not 
confined  to  publishers  of  identical  opin¬ 
ions.  Newspapers  are  not  'monopolies 
created  by  the  state  or  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  through  special  grants. 

An  explanation  of  the  constitutional 
principle  of  the  freedom  of  the  press 
will  throw  additional  light  on  this  phase 
of  the  discussion. 

The  substance  and  essence  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  the 
inherent  right  of  the  citizen  to  be  the 
sole  judge  of  what  he  prints.  This  free¬ 
dom  is  a  basic  one  and  is  assured  by 
indefeasible  right.  The  American  citi¬ 
zen  is  assured  the  enjoyment  of  his  life, 
his  liberty,  his  property  in  all  its  forms, 
his  freedom  of  conscience  and  of  speech 
by  constitutional  principles  of  perpetual 
duration  and  authority.  The  freedom  of 
the  American  press  likewise  is  placed 
beyond  the  control  of  any  department 
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of  the  government  by  constitutional 
guarantees. 

The  constitutional  guarantee  of  a  free 
press,  which  puts  it  on  a  par  with  other 
national  and  fundamental  rights,  log¬ 
ically  presupposes  that  this  right  is  as 
indispensable  to  human  freedom  as  are 
the  other  basic  rights  commonly  referred 
to  as  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Self-government  rests  upon 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  an  un¬ 
hampered  and  unrestricted  opportunity 
for  an  expression  of  his  opinion,  spoken 
or  printed,  and  may  we  add,  uttered 
over  the  radio. 

The  press  of  the  United  States  does 
not  operate  through  any  special  grants 
by  the  government ;  it  has  no  exclusive 
privileges;  it  stands  or  falls  upon  its 
service  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  as  a  means  of  defending,  pre¬ 
serving  and  championing  their  civil  and 
political  rights. 

This  right  cannot  be  abridged  by 
Congress. 

There  are  only  a  limited  number  of 
radio  channels  for  public  broadcast  pur¬ 
poses.  If  Congress  delegates  the  exclu¬ 
sive  use  of  these  channels  to  private 
capital  for  profit,  how  can  we  have 
freedom  of  speech  over  the  radio  so  long 
as  the  holders  of  these  exclusive  privi¬ 
leges  are  the  sole  judges  of  what  can 
and  what  cannot  be  broadcast  ? 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  whol< 
broadcast  system  in  the  United  States 
is  on  the  wrong  basis  and  that  some 
other  form  of  organization  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  to  control  radio  broadcasting  in 
order  that  the  right  of  free  speech  by 
means  of  radio  broadcasting  may  be 
preserved  and  made  accessible  to  all. 

Foreign  governments  have  found  the 
solution  in  government  ownership  or 
government  control,  and  it  is  possible 
that  we  also  may  be  compelled  to  adopt 
this  policy  before  the  radio  actually  is 
used  in  the  “public  interest,  convenience 
and  necessity.” 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  am  not  recom¬ 
mending  government  ownership  or  gov¬ 
ernment  control  of  radio,  because  that 
is  a  decision  which  should  be  left  to 
the  opinion  of  the  individual  publisher 
or  editor.  It  is  not  within  my  province 
to  recommend  to  you  that  there  should 
be  government  ownership  of  radio,  but 
I  am  urging  every  editor  to  study  the 
points  which  I  have  attempted  to  present 
today  in  reference  to  a  proper  and 
equitable  method  of  handling  radio 
broadcasting  in  the  United  States. 
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There  are  many  dangers  apparent  in 
private  ownership  of  radio,  and  perhaps 
as  many  dangers  lurking  in  government 
ownership,  but  you  have  before  you  the 
experiences  in  our  country  with  pri¬ 
vate  ownership  and  the  experiences  of 
foreign  countries  with  government  own¬ 
ership  from  which  you  may  draw  yotu: 
own  conclusion. 


PUTNAM  JOINS  I.  A.  KLEIN,  INC. 

C.  I.  Putnam,  for  many  years  asso¬ 
ciated  with  metropolitan  newspapers, 
has  joined  I.  A.  Klein,  Inc.,  New  York 
newspaper  representative.  Mr.  Putnam, 
a  native  of  San  Francisco,  was  formerly 
in  the  general  agency  field  and  later 
was  active  as  a  special  representative.  In 
recent  years  he  has  held  executive  posts 
on  a  number  of  metropolitan  dailies, 
notably  as  publisher  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  ' Times  and  Herald.  The  I.  A. 
Klein,  Inc.,  list  includes  the  Detroit 
News,  Des  Moines  Register-Tribune  and 
the  eight  Booth  newspapers  in  Michigan. 
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“NEW  DEAL”  FOR  PRESS 
PRAISED  BY  HENNING 

Newspaper  Relations  Witli  White 

House  Best  in  History,  Says  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  Man — ^Rooserelt’s 
Good  Nature  "Amazing’' 

The  relationship  between  the  White 
House  and  the  press  has  never  been  so 
satisfactory  from  the  newspaperman’s 
point  of  view  as 
it  is  at  present, 
declared  Arthur 
Sears  Henning, 
chief  of  the  Chi- 
cago  Tribune’s 
Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Editos 
&  Publisher  be¬ 
fore  leaving  May 
31  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  for 
the  London  Eco¬ 
nomic  Confer- 
Astbcs  S.  Hsxitxiio  ence. 

M  r.  Henning 
has  been  in  Washington  for  23  years, 
the  last  19  of  which  he  has  been  chief 
of  the  Tribune  bureau.  He  has  covered 
every  national  political  convention  since 
1904. 

Referring  to  President  Roosevelt’s 
“new  deal’’  with  the  press,  Mr.  Henning 
said: 

“I  think  one  reason  for  this  satis¬ 
factory  relationship  is  that  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt  is  not  afraid  of  the  press.  He 
abolished  the  practice  of  submissison  of 
questions  in  writing  in  advance  and 
his  press  conferences  meet  all  comers 
in  a  free-for-all  question  and  answer 
discussion. 

“With  regard  to  those  matters  that 
he  feels  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  discuss, 
he  frankly  declines  to  answer  ques¬ 
tions,  and  to  that  procedure  no  news¬ 
paperman  can  justifiably  take  excep¬ 
tion.  On  matters  he  does  feel  at  liberty 
to  discuss,  he  is  extremely  informative. 
His  good  nature  is  amazing.  I  have 
never  seen  him  lose  his  temper.  Ques¬ 
tions  that  would  ordinarily  embarrass, 
annoy  and  roil  a  President,  he  either 
answers  or  parries  with  the  utmost 
good  nature.’’ 

Mr.  Henning  commented  that  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  his  press  conferences,  the 
President  has  made  it  possible  for 
newspapermen  to  obtain  important  in¬ 
formation,  even  without  direct  access 
to  the  Executive. 

“Stejrfien  Early,  one  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  secretaries,  is  easily  reached  by 
reporters  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night,”  said  Mr.  Henning.  “So  far, 
he  has  given  prompt  attention  to  all 
inquiries.” 

Commenting  upon  the  forthconung 
London  conference,  the  Tribune  writer 
said: 

“The  conference  is  going  to  be  big 
news  for  the  American  people  because 
the  conclusions  of  the  negotiations  will 
have  an  extremely  important  bearing 
upon  our  own  economic  problems.  Our 
interests  will  be  affected  by  whatever 
the  conference  does  toward  stabilization 
of  currencies,  readjustment  of  tariff 
levels  and  increase  of  commodity 
prices.” 

Mr.  Henning  observes  his  34th  an¬ 
niversary  with  the  Tribune  this  month. 
It  is  the  only  newspaper  he  has  ever 
worked  for.  He  was  born  in  Plano, 
Ill.,  57  years  ago  and  while  a  fresh¬ 
man  at  the  University  of  Chicago  took 
his  first  job  with  the  Tribune  on  the 
sports  staff.  After  he  was  graduated 
in  June,  1899,  he  returned  to  the  Tri¬ 
bune  as  a  reporter,  covering  police  and 
later  general  assignments. 

In  1906  he  married  Lillian  Little, 
of  Bloomington,  III.,  a  sister  of  Richard 
Henry  Little,  conductor  of  the  “Line 
o’  Type  or  Two”  in  the  Tribune.  Three 
years  later  he  was  transferred  to  the 
Washington  bureau  because  of  the  ill¬ 
ness  of  the  late  Raymond  Patterson. 

In  1914,  Mr.  Henning  was  made  head 
of  the  Washington  staff,  a  position  he 
has  now  held  longer  than  any  of  his 
predecessors. 


CYRUS  H.  K.  CURTIS,  FAMOUS 
PUBLISHER.  DIES 

(Continued  from  page  6) 

New  York  interests  was  to  him  a  cause 
for  regret,  but,  imtil  the  idea  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  a  representative  of  those  in¬ 
terests,  he  had  never  thought  of  ac¬ 
quiring  it.  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  New  York  Times  and,  at 
that  time,  of  the  Public  Ledger,  pro¬ 
posed  the  purchase,  but  Mr.  Curtis  dis¬ 
claimed  any  interest.  He  commented 
only  that  if  he  owned  the  Public  Ledger 
he  would  try  to  make  it  a  paper  similar 
to  the  London  Times,  under  John  Delane. 

Finally,  in  1912,  Mr.  Curtis  told  Mr. 
Ochs  that  if  he  would  sell  the  publica¬ 
tion  “lock,  stock  and  barrel,”  he  would 
buy,  and  on  Jan.  1,  1913,  the  Public 
Ledger  became  the  property  of  Mr. 
Curtis  and  Mr.  John  Gribbtl,  who  a 
few  years  later  sold  his  interest  to  Mr. 
Curtis.  Throughout  the  negotiations 
Mr.  Curtis  insisted  that  his  controlling 
motive  in  the  purchase  was  to  restore 
the  paper  to  Philadelphia  ownership  and 
to  make  it  a  publication  of  national  and 
international  influence.  Immediately  he 
entered  with  customary  energy  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  on  the  latter  task.  He 
found  a  new  delight  in  the  work. 

The  result  of  this  interest  became 
immediately  apparent.  The  paper  was 
reorganized  in  many  departments,  a 
foreign  service  was  established,  with 
representatives  in  all  the  great  capitals, 
and  a  new  building  was  planned.  When, 
in  1914,  the  great  war  burst  upon  the 
world,  the  Evening  Public  Ledger  was 
founded.  Four  years  later  Mr.  Curtis 
purchased  the  Evening  Telegraph  and 
transferred  its  Associated  Press  mem¬ 
bership  to  the  Evening  Public  Ledger. 

Eminent  editors  and  writers  were  ob¬ 
tained  for  both  publications,  among 
them  the  former  President,  William 
Howard  Taft,  who  remain^  a  con¬ 
tributing  editor  until  his  appointment 
to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
To  the  morning  and  evening  editions 
were  added,  also,  the  best  features  of 
other  Philadelphia  newspapers  later 
purchased  or  foimded  by  Mr.  Curtis. 
In  October,  1920,  he  bought  the  Phila>- 
dclphia  Press,  and  in  May,  1925,  the 
Philadelphia  North  American.  These 
he  merged  with  the  Public  Ledger.  In 
1923  he  entered  New  York  journalism 
with  the  purchase  of  the  Evening  Post. 
This,  like  the  Public  Ledger,  was  trans¬ 
formed  into  an  organ  national  in  scope 
and  installed  in  a  new  and  modem 
building. 

Since  1925  the  Curtis  newspapers 
have  been  published  by  Curtis-Martin 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  with  Mr.  Curtis  as 
president.  In  March,  1930,  the  Phii.  ■ 
delphia  Inquirer  was  purchased  and 
added  to  the  Curtis-Martin  group. 

In  his  personal  life  Mr.  Curtis  was 
distinguished  by  two  outstanding  char¬ 
acteristics — simplicity  of  manner  and 
love  of  the  beautiful.  Interested  in  all 
the  arts,  music  was  his  favorite.  This 
love  of  music  was  acquired  while  he 
was  still  a  boy  at  Portland,  accustomed 
to  listen  enthralled  to  playing  of  Her¬ 
mann  Kotzschmar,  an  eminent  organist 
and  close  personal  friend  of  his  father. 
The  elder  Curtis  commemorated  that 
friendship  in  his  son’s  two  middle 
names.  Years  later  the  publisher  ex¬ 
pressed  his  own  admiration  for  Kotzsch¬ 
mar  by  the  presentation  of  one  of  the 
largest  organs  in  the  world  to  the  City 
of  Portland  in  his  memory. 

In  his  home  in  Wyncote  Mr.  Curtis 
had  an  organ  on  which  it  was  his  de¬ 
light  to  improvise  and  to  play  the 
simple  airs  he  loved.  Painting  ^d 
sculpture  also  aroused  his  admiration. 
Among  his  collections  are  canvases  by 
the  great  masters  and  many  paintings 
of  the  wild  coast  of  his  native  state. 

The  sea,  as  was  natural  to  a  New 
Englander,  held  for  him  a  great  inter¬ 
est.  Much  of  his  leisure  time  in  later 
years  was  spent  aboard  his  yacht,  the 
Lyndonia.  Frequently  he  cruised  to 
Southern  waters  in  it,  spmding  many 
of  his  winters  at  Miami  or  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean.  His  summer  home  at  Camden, 
Me.,  commanded  a  lovely  and  inspiring 


view  of  Penobscot  Bay.  For  many 
years  his  Philadelphia  residence  was  on 
a  beautiful  and  luxuriously  wooded 
estate  at  Wyncote. 

Many  activities  other  than  publish¬ 
ing  filled  Mr.  Curtis’  life  during  his 
later  years.  He  was  a  director  in  the 
Academy  of  Music  Corporation,  a  for¬ 
mer  president  of  the  New  England  So¬ 
ciety  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  member  of 
numerous  organizations  in  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Boston,  Detroit  and  other 
cities. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Temple  University,  Drexel 
Institute,  Bowdoin  College  and  North 
Yarmouth  Academy,  and  of  the  Advis¬ 
ory  Council  of  Ur  sinus  College.  He 
received  the  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws  from  the  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ur  sinus  College  and  Bowdoin 
College. 

The  Gold  Medal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Society  of  New  York  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Curtis  in  December,  1930,  and 
he  was  the  recipient  of  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  Medal  from  the  Poor  Richard 
Club  of  Philadelphia,  marking  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  and  the  gold  medal  awarded 
March  1,  1930,  by  the  Harvard  Gradu¬ 
ate  School  of  Business  Administration 
for  distinguished  service  to  advertising. 

He  numbered  among  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  many  men  of  distinction 
in  national  and  international  affairs. 
On  several  occasions  he  entertained 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  as  well 
as  Cabinet  members  and  their  wives. 
The  death  of  his  first  wife  in  1910  was 
a  grrat  blow  to  Mr.  Curtis.  Later  he 
married  Kate  Stanwood  Pillsbury,  of 
Milwaukee,  a  second  cousin,  ^ose 
charm  made  her  a  delightful  com¬ 
panion  and  gracious  hostess.  She  died 
May  31,  1932. 

Throughout  his  life,  Mr.  Curtis  con¬ 


tributed  liberally,  though  unostenta. 
tiously,  to  charitable  and  educatioail 
institutions. 

During  the  latter  few  years  of  Ui 
life  he  gave  away  millions  of  dollars. 
The  larger  gifts  included  $2,000,000  to 
the  Franklin  Institute  and  the  Franklin 
Memorial,  $1,125,000  to  Drexel  Insti- 
tute,  $1,000,000  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  $600,000  to  Temple  Uni- 
versity,  $650,000  to  Jefferson  Medical 
College  and  Jefferson  Hospital  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  Curtis  Clinic,  recently  dedi¬ 
cated;  $300,000  to  the  Philadelphia  Art 
Museum,  $200,000  to  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  $400,000  to  Ur- 
sinus  College,  $800,000  to  Bowdoin  Col¬ 
lege,  $200,000  to  Maine  General  Hos¬ 
pital,  $100,000  each  to  Wellesley  Col¬ 
lege,  the  Washington  Cathedral,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Knox  County  General 
Hospital,  the  Knox  Memorial,  North 
Yarmouth  Academy  and  Fryeburg 
Academy  in  Maine.  In  earlier  years 
his  philanthropies  had  been  similarly 
generous  and  widespread. 

Among  the  most  valued  possessions 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  to¬ 
day  is  its  marvelous  collection  of 
Frankliniana  given  by  the  Curtis  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company. 

STEVENS  IN  ATLANTA 

J.  H.  Stevens,  managing  editor  of 
the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Chronicle  for  the 
last  year,  has  returned  to  the  Atlanta 
Georgian  staff.  Stevens  left  the  Geor¬ 
gian  four  years  ago  to  become  news 
editor  of  the  Binghamton  (N.  Y.) 
Press,  where  he  remained  three  years, 
going  from  there  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Augusta  Chronicle. 

MATRIX  CLUB  ELECTS 

Miss  Josephine  Bessems  was  recently 
elected  president  of  the  Matrix  Qub, 
Chicago  organization  of  professional 
woman  writers. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 

SAVE  A  MINUTE 

in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufaettu-e  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  aU  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 

Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 


CabU  AddTMS  NENSCO— WorctM 


•INCREASED  PRESS 

CAPACITY  at  smatl  eosi 

When  business  again  gets  into  full  swing,  will  yon  fiM 
yourself  held  back  by  a  printing  press  that  can  M 
^  longer  keep  pace?  ...  or  one  that  can  not  delhrsr  tki 

required  volume  at  a  low  enough  cost?  , 

There  has  never  been  a  better  time  than  to-day  for  shifting  to  faster,  m<m 
modem  equipment.  Used  presses  of  standard  msikes  in  the  straight  line  am 
unit  types  are  available  to^lay  at  extraordinarily  low  prices.  They  offer  t 
splendid  opportunity  to  step  up  your  capacity  and  lower  your  operating  coM 
at  a  very  small  outlay.  , 

Each  of  these  us^  presses  is  guaranteed  to  be  in  good  working  order,  am 
just  now  we  are  situated  to  take  care  of  a  good  range  of  requirements. 

Let  ns  know  what  yon  might  consider,  and  we  shall  he  glad  to  supply 
details  on  some  of  our  best  values.  Write  to-day. 

The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company 

1535  South  Paulina  Street 
CHICAGO 

NKW  YORK  SANPRANCIKX) 
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UTIUTY  FIRMS  URGE 
CO-OPERATIVE  SALES 

Electric  Refrigerator  Campaign  Cited 

••  Example,  With  1933  Result* 
Giving  Proof  of  Better 
Public  Buying 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Chicago,  June  7 — Cooperative  sales 
•romotion  on  a  basis  of  permanent  na- 
nonal  and  local  organization  was  advo- 
ated  at  the  first  annual  convention  of 
the  Edison  Electric  Institute  here  this 
week.  The  organization  was  called  the 
National  Electric  Light  Association  up 
until  this  year  when  it  changed  its 
name  and  announced  reforms  in  its 
scope  of  activities. 

J.  E.  Davidson,  Nebraska  Power 
Company,  Omaha,  presented  an  evalu- 
tion  of  the  association’s  national  co¬ 
ordinated  promotional  programs,  datjng 
back  to  the  Better  Home  Lighting 
Contest  in  1924-25.  He  referred  also 
to  the  accomplishments  of  the  Electric 
Refrigeration  Bureau  during  the  past 
three  years.  As  a  result  of  sales  ef¬ 
forts,  which  included  national  and  local 
advertising,  960,000  household  electric 
refrigerators  were  sold  in  this  country 
in  1931,  760,000  were  sold  in  1932,  and 
in  the  first  five  months  of  this  year, 
skl.OOO  machines  were  sold. 

"This  number  sold  during  the  first 
five  months  of  the  present  year  is  half 
the  number  sold  during  the  preceding 
12  months,”  said  Mr.  Davidson.  “When 
we  take  into  account  the  slow  start 
made  this  year  due  to  the  bank  holiday 
and  late  spring,  the  1933  sales  give 
remarkable  proof  of  the  growing  buy¬ 
ing  power  and  increasing  confidence  of 
the  public.  Right  now,  many  of  the 
iMger  manufacturers  of  refrigerators  are 
operating  at  full  capacity,  on  a  24-hour 
basis,  and  production  of  some  plants 
is  six  to  eight  weeks  l^hind  orders.” 

George  E.  Whitwell,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales,  Philadelphia  Electric 
Company,  also  spoke  in  favor  of  a 
cooperative  sales  campaign  which  re¬ 
quires  each  branch  of  the  industry  to 
do  its  part  in  developing  new  uses. 

Mr.  Whitwell  pointed  out  that  the 
sale  of  electricity  for  power  is  dependent 
upon  the  sale  of  equipment  and  that  the 
central  station  should  know  the  market 
and  its  needs  better  than  anyone  else 
who  is  interested  in  that  market.  He 
advocated  an  advertising  campaign  in 
which  the  utilities,  manufacturers,  con¬ 
tractors  and  distributors  cooperate  on 
an  equal  division  of  expense.  The  cam¬ 
paign  should  be  developed,  he  said,  by 
the  utility,  with  the  approval  of  the 
cooperating  agencies,  in  order  to  sell 
the  idea  of  the  particular  application  to 
the  selected  market. 

"This  advertising  should  not  urge  the 
sale  of  any  particular  make  of  equip¬ 
ment,”  asserted  Mr.  Whitwell. 


GERMAN  PAPER  BANKRUPT 

(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 
Louisville,  Ky.,  June  5 — A.  volun¬ 
tary  petition  in  bankruptcy  is  on  file 
in  Federal  Court  here  for  the  Louis- 
vUle^Anseiger,  German-language  news¬ 
paper  founded  in  1849,  second  oldest 
paper  in  Kentucky.  A  schedule  shows 
assets  of  $55,179  and  liabilities  of 
$44,067.  The  assets  included  its  build¬ 
ing  valued  at  $37,500.  The  paper  was 
jssued  daily  until  two  weeks  ago  when 
it  became  a  weekly.  L.  C.  Schuhmann 
is  president. 


SIX  TRIBUNE  VETERANS 
Six  Chicago  Tribune  news  depart¬ 
ment  members  observed  service  anniver- 
laries  in  May.  Roy  R.  Atkinson,  night 
editor;  Charles  D.  Michaels,  grain  ^i- 
tor,  and  his  nephew,  Charles  S. 
Michaels,  Board  of  Trade  reporter,  and 
Arthur  Evans,  political  and  economic 
reporter,  each  had  15  years  of  service, 
^hn  Boettiger,  Washington  correspon- 
wt,  and  Mose  Lamson,  police  reporter, 
nave  10  years  of  service  each. 


STEEL  WOOL  CO.  APPOINTS 

The  American  Steel  Wool  Manufac- 
^ing  Co.  has  appointed  Calkins  & 
Holden  to  direct  its  advertising. 


ROSSITER  RESIGNS 

Ernest  Rossiter  this  week  resigned 
as  president  of  St.  Lawrence  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Montreal,  but  remains  president 
of  St.  Lawrence  Paper  Company,  which, 
along  with  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  and  Lake  St.  John  Paper 
Company,  is  controlled  by  St.  Lawrence 
Corporation.  According  to  one  of  the 
directors  there  is  no  intention  of  electing 
a  president  to  replace  Mr.  Rossiter. 


LUDEN’S  PLANS  INCREASE 

Luden’s,  Inc.,  maker  of  cough  drops 
and  candy  products,  will  increase  its 
advertising  appropriation  for  the  1933- 
34  season,  using  newspaper  advertising 
in  practically  every  city  and  town  of 
10,000  population  or  more  in  the  U.  S. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Classified  Advertising 
RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Ordw) 

1  Tima  —  par  Una 
)  Timaa  —  .4*  per  Una 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 
(Ca*h  with  Order) 

1  Tima  —  .7S  par  line 
4  Timas  —  .M  par  Una 
Count  sis  words  to  the  Una 
White  spaM  charged  at  same  rata  per  line 
par  insertion  as  aamed  by  frequency  of 
insartiom  Minimum  spaca,  three  lines. 
The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  right  to 
classify,  edit  or  reject  any  copy. _ 

_ Accounting  Service _ 

Publisliers — 

Has  the  depression  taught  you  the  vital 
necessity  ol  complete  accounting  records, 
particularly  departmental  and  cost? 

Have  your  system  revised  to  accurately  yet 
simply  reflect  these,  by  an  accountant 
with  an  exceptionally  thorough  training 
In  the  publishing  business. 

Advice  by  mall  as  to  particular  problems. 
Magaxines,  Weeklies,  or  Dailies.  Large  or 
small. 

Kelerences  from  outstanding  publishing 
executives.  D-mO,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

_ Brokers _ 

Newspapers  —  dailies,  weeklies  —  sale^ 
ttiorgers.  All  sections.  Highest  references, 
Len  W.  Feighner,  Newspaper  Broker, 
Pythian  Building.  Nashville,  Michigan. 
Eastern  office,  Murphy's  Hotel,  Richmond, 

Va.  J.  W.  Mapoles,  representative. _ 

Buy  Now— Don’t  Walt— Prices  are  ad¬ 
vancing.  I  still  have  some  bargains  In 
daily  and  weekly  publications  occupying 
exclusive  flelda  and  earning  dlvldenda 
J.  B.  Shale,  Times  Building,  New  York. 
Paciflc  Coast  dally  newspaper  Is  offered. 
tSO.OOO  cash  required.  Balance  satisfac¬ 
tory  terms.  Now  Is  the  time  to  buy.  M. 
C.  Moore,  Newspaper  Broker.  Beverly  Hlll^ 


Special  Opportunities 


Circulars,  samples,  etc.,  distributed.  Re¬ 
liable,  nation-wldo  service.  American  Ad¬ 
vertisers’  Association,  563  Mulberry, 
Macon.  Ga. _ 


Newspapers  Wanted 


I  want  to  boy  large  weekly  or  small  or 
medium  daily  In  good  town  near  New  York 
or  Boston.  Cash  to  make  substantial  pay¬ 
ment.  Box  7,  Fine  Creek  Mtlla  Virginia. 
Will  Buy  Central  Southeastern  dally. 
D-961,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 


Help  Wanted 


Business  Manager  wanted  to  share  pur¬ 
chase  of  paper.  D-t62,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Editor  for  dally  newspaper  In  middle 
western  city  of  26,000.  Toung  man  cap¬ 
able  of  handling  Republican  editorial  page. 
Must  be  good  contact  man.  Write  D-(46, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Experienced  reporter  for  20,000  Mid-West 
city.  No  "cub"  but  capable  man  to  handle 
general  city  news  accurately  and  Inter¬ 
estingly;  also  suburban  news  editor,  fully 
competent  to  develop  farm  and  community 
news  coverage  of  four  counties,  contacting 
sixty  correspondents  and  other  news 
sources  with  car;  give  full  details.  Includ¬ 
ing  age,  history  of  experience,  married  or 
single,  photo  If  possible,  naming  minimum 
salary.  D-048.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Feature  BalesMeu  to  sell  "Ways  To  Make 
Money"  columns — timely,  self-help  sugges¬ 
tions  for  people  of  all  olassea  Tou'll  like 
it.  Makes  an  excellent,  profltabl*  sideline. 
Editors,  circulation  managers  interested. 
Advertised  nationally.  Write  Emerson 
Brown.  Buckeye  Bldg..  Akron.  O. 


NIESSEN  ELECTED  PRESIDENT 

At  its  annual  election,  recently,  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Association  of  In¬ 
dustrial  Advertisers  elected  Leonard  P. 
N  lessen,  Cutler-Hammer,  Inc.,  presi- 
dwt;  J.  O.  Ferch,  Harnischfeger  Corp., 
vice-president;  Earl  E.  Lashway,  Allis- 
Chalmers  Mfg.  Co.,  secretary-treasurer. 
The  Milwaukee  group  was  organized  in 
1921  and  is  affiliated  with  the  national 
organization  of  which  F.  E.  Webster, 
advertising  manager  of  Cutler-Hammer, 
is  president. 


STAFF  GOLF  TOURNAMENT 

An  interdepartmental  golf  tournament 
among  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
workers  began  June  1  with  the  first 
round  scheduled  for  completion  by  July  1. 

Insurance 


Build  Circulation  that  sticks  with  news¬ 
paper  accident  policies.  Write  Jim  G. 
Ferguson,  Vice-Prea,  Continental  Life  Ina 
Co.,  St.  Loula  Mo. _ 


Circulation  Promotion 


Promotion  now,  to  bring  "better  tlmea” 
Hudson  De  Priest  A  Assoclatea  world's 
record  circulation  builders,  246  6th  Ava, 


Ask  for  affidavits  of  results  (both  In  cash 
business  and  new  added  subscribers)  of 
PARTLOWB  PLAN  circulatlon-bulldlng 
campaigns  conducted,  and  being  conducted, 
during  the  peak  of  this  depression  period. 
THE  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  COMPANY, 
OCCIDENTAL  BUILDING,  INDIANAPO- 
LIS,  IND. _ 


Situation*  Wanted 


Accountant  —  Business  Manager  —  Experi¬ 
enced  In  all  departmenta  Business  man- 
systematising,  income  tax,  and  consolida¬ 
tions  for  6  years.  Well  equipped  with 
ability  and  experience  for  promotional  re¬ 
search  and  merchandising  surveya  Re¬ 
sourceful  and  enterprising,  make  friends 
easily.  Age  36,  married.  References  fur¬ 
nished  from  advertisers  and  cllenta  D-t23, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — Solicitor,  12  years’ 
successful  linage  builder,  under  40,  Inter¬ 
ested  where  real  opportunity  exlsU.  Also 
successful  sport  writer  of  known  ability. 
A-1  Referencea  D-944,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising — Genuine  young  adv.  man,  suc¬ 
cessful  record  of  six  years  complete  dis¬ 
play  experience,  qualified  to  take  a  mer¬ 
chant  by  the  hand  and  help  him  make 
better  and  more  consistent  use  of  a  news¬ 
paper — show  him  how,  when  and  why  he 
should  advertise.  D-960,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  employed,  desires 
change.  Unusual  increase  past  year  in 
spite  of  conditions  and  getting  cash.  Tried, 
proven  methods.  Best  references.  D-9e7, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Clrrniation — 

Well-known,  well  trained,  honest,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  seeks  connection  with  news¬ 
paper  In  New  York  City  or  within  60  miles 
of  city.  No  experiment.  D-928,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  experienced,  who  put 
an  evening  paper  from  192  copies  to  28,000 
In  four  years.  In  a  city  of  250,000.  Has 
changed  two  semi- weeklies  Into  dallies; 
one.  In  a  town  of  10,000  population,  to 
8,400  circulation  In  three  yeara  Also  ex¬ 
perience  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
combination.  Experienced  with  all  phases 
of  Independent  carrier  and  district  man¬ 
ager  system.  General  knowledge  of  news¬ 
paper  promotion  In  all  Its  branchea  D-939, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager,  age  88,  with  16  years* 
experience  In  morning,  evening  and  Sun¬ 
day  Held.  Plana  and  conducts  own  promo¬ 
tion.  My  carrier  boy  promotion  plan  will 
Increase  and  maintain  circulation  at  a 
low  cost.  Experienced  In  street,  mail  and 
dealer  promotion.  I  can  relieve  you  of 
your  circulation  worries  and  will  do  so  for 
living  salary  as  merger  throws  me  out  of 
a  job.  Not  a  chair  warmer.  Grant  me 
an  Interview  and  I  will  convince  you  of 
my  character  and  ability.  Prefer  second 
paper  In  Eastern  territory.  D-969.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager — Young  man  with 
morning,  evening  and  Sunday  experience. 
Who  Is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  all 
branches  of  circulation  work,  able  to  as¬ 
sume  full  responsibility  with  results  at 
low  operating  cost;  especially  strong  in 
boy  carrier  salesmen  promotion,  city,  sub¬ 
urban  and  country.  Now  employed.  Sat¬ 
isfactory  references  present  and  former 
employers.  Married.  D-968,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Situations  Wantad 


Classified  Manager;  29,  married.  Go  any¬ 
where.  Remuneration  secondary  to  op¬ 
portunity.  Capable,  ambitious.  Refer¬ 
ences.  D-949,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


Columnist — Do  you  believe  in  names? 
Would  you  like  to  beat  the  opposition 
by  stepping  out  with  a  strong  local 
feature,  with  wide  reader  interest,  chuck 
full  of  local,  and  always  new  names,  that 
will  build  good-will.  Increase  circulation 
and  please  advertisers?  Drop  me  a  line 
and  I  will  mail  you  a  tear  sheet  dally 
of  a  unique  feature.  I'll  keep  sending 
It  long  enough  for  you  to  judge  It  thor¬ 
oughly.  Age  32.  Go  anywhere.  Desire 
change  because  of  cuts.  D-922,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Editor,  notable  13-year  dally  and  weekly 
record,  wishes  to  return  to  newspaper 
from  business  field.  Any  capacity.  D-837, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Foreman  wishes  to  open  negotiations  with 
publisher  .desiring  economy  and  efficiency 
In  composing  room  operation.  References 
given.  Address  Joseph  W.  Parrott,  Box  4, 
Hepburn,  Ohio. 


Linotype  Operator-Mach.,  fast,  accurate, 
set  anything.  Fill  In  on  case,  proofreader. 
Experienced.  Last  place  4  yra  Salary, 
secondary.  Age  29.  D-962,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 

lisher. 


Mechanical-Superintendent — 14  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  age  33,  married.  American,  beat 
references  from  well  known  publishers, 
now  employed  as  Mech.  Supt.  on  afternoon 
and  morning  daily  In  town  of  26,000;  been 
on  present  paper  nearly  4  yeara  Guar¬ 
antee  to  cut  operating  costa  Know  all 
the  departments  of  the  mechanical  end. 
Good  reason  for  wanting  to  changa  Avail¬ 
able  with  two  weeks  notice  to  present 
employer;  union  or  unorganised;  will  go 
anywhere.  Address  D-953,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspaper  Man  of  long  experience  with 
the  country's  outstanding  publishera  but 
who  for  the  past  five  years  has  been  get¬ 
ting  executive  experience  In  a  group  of  the 
largest  and  better  known  department 
storea  wants  to  return  to  the  newspaper 
field. 

This  man  has  served  as  business  and 
advertising  executive  on  most  Important 
publications  and  can  give  creditable  refer¬ 
ences.  He  Is  now  employed  In  merchandis¬ 
ing  but  will  make  any  sacrifice  to  return 
to  newspaper  work  In  any  position  and  at 
a  salary  that  most  any  publisher  can  afford 
to  pay.  A  position  that  has  possibilities 
for  future  part  purchase  and  ownership 
would  be  preferred.  D-954,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspaperman-Reporter — 6  yra;  publicity, 
3  yra ;  also  experienced  editor  trade  jour¬ 
nal;  booklets;  desire  position  small  city. 
James  Lawler,  4669  Locust  st.,  Phlla.,  Pa. 


Reporter,  colorful  writer,  23.  five  years 
newspaper  and  press  association  experi¬ 
ence,  wants  job.  D-961.  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


For  Sale — Duplex  Metropolitan  twenty- 
page  press,  stereotyping  equipment, 
twenty  turtlea  seven  linotypes,  two  Lud- 
lows  and  complete  equipment  for  dally 
newspaper.  Address  T.  W.  Duvall,  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager.  News  and  Leader  Presa 
Springfield.  MIssourL 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Com¬ 
plete  plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery 
Co.,  480  West  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Equipment  Wanted 


Wanted  to  Buy — 21 H"  cut-off,  four-deck 
single  width  Webb  Presa  D-940.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER 

PROPERTIES 

Bousht,  Sold  and  Appraised 

AU  negotUHom  eonfidet^l 

Palmer,  Suter  &  Palmer 

Business  CstaMIshsd  In  1889 

350  Madison  Ava.  Now  York 


Man  Experienced  In  Syndicate  sales  to 
newspapers  can  make  a  connection  that 
offers  a  new  and  unique  opportunity. 
Traveling.  D-9t0.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Newspaper  Composing  Room  Foreman 
Wanted — On*  who  will  put  Interests  of 
office  ahead  of  unionism,  abolish  cliques 
and  weed  out  Incompetents,  running  room 
on  strictly  business  basis.  Address  D-96t, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Wanted— Clrenlatlon  man  with  car  tor 
country  solicitation.  Splendid  commlmlon 
offer.  Sun  Journal.  New  Bam,  N.  C. 


Equipment  *  Supplies  ■  Services 

Market  them  economically  through  the 
Classified  page.  Editor  &  Publisher 
reaches  the  purchasing  power  of  the  news¬ 
paper  world. 
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By  MARLEN  PEW 


At  last — the  newsless  newspaper ! 

.  George  C.  Snow,  of  Chardon,  Neb., 
got  tired  of  furnishing  news  in  his 
paper  unsupported  by  proper  volume  of 
paid  advertising,  although  the  town’s 
merchants  were  placing  ads  in  free 
throw-away  sheets,  and  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago  George  Snow  upped  and 
showed  them  what  Chardon  would  be  like 
if  there  was  no  publication  of  news.  For 
one  edition  he  published  a  newspaper 
made  up  entirely  of  advertisements  and 
let  the  news  of  the  palpitating  world  go 
hang.  Then,  did  merchants  wake  up  to 
the  importance  of  supporting  a  local 
newspaper?  I’ll  say.  For  publisher 
Snow  gathered  in  a  bushel  basket  of 
protests,  sent  in  by  indignant  citizens 
saying,  in  general,  that  it  was  a  shame 
the  merchants  of  the  town  were  so 
short-sighted  and  selfish  they  would  put 
their  advertising  appropriations  intti 
throw-aways,  which  mean  nothing  to  a 
town,  and  starve  a  good  paper  that 
ministers  to  the  welfare  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  It  was  radical  treatment,  but 
I  imagine  the  shopping  news  scheme 
is  fading  from  the  Chardon  horizon. 

*  *  « 

The  following  is  from  the  “Our 
Town”  column  of  the  Atlanta 
Georgian,  written  by  Dudley  Glass: 

He  was  a  star  reporter  and  a  rewrite 
man  with  style,  so  he  told  the  city  desk 
man,  and  he’d  like  to  work  a  while, 
though  he  had  a  job  awaiting  which 
would  pay  him  lots  of  jack  when  the 
New  York  Evening  Journal  missed  his 
work  and  called  him  back. 

He  could  hold  down  any  desk  job  that 
was  open  ’round  the  shop,  for  he’d 
handled  news  and  features  from  the  bot¬ 
tom  to  the  top,  and  the  cubs  for  hours 
would  listen  as  he  talked  about  the 
Coast  and  the  year  he’d  worked  with 
Bonhls  on  the  good  old  Denver  Post. 

He  knew  every  light  on  Broadway, 
for  he’d  been  the  Mirror’s  ace,  and  he’d 
scooped  the  opposition  on  the  Arnold 
Rothstein  case.  Out  in  “Chi”  he’d 
tracked  the  gangsters  singlehanded  and 
alone  and  he’d  tipped  the  tax  officials 
on  the  crimes  of  A1  Capone. 

So  we  gave  him  an  assignment,  but 
he  found  the  wrong  address  and  he 
didn’t  i^one  the  story  till  the  pap^’d 
gone  to  press ;  and  we  tried  him  reading 
copy,  where  he  failed  to  make  a  hit,  for 
he’d  never  heard  of  grammar  and  his 
headlines  wouldn’t  At. 

He  had  starred  in  big-time  cities  and 
he  held  our  town  in  scorn;  he  was  full 
of  reminiscence,  3-point-2  and  Georgia 
com.  We  shall  miss  the  yams  he  spun 
us  as  he  let  us  buy  his  lunch,  but  still 
more  we’ll  miss  the  dollars  that  he  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  bunch. 

♦  »  ♦ 

PS.  HARRISON,  the  movie  critic, 
•  says  that  several  sex  pictures,  cost¬ 
ing  anywhere  from  $^,000  to  $1,000,- 
000,  have  recently  failed,  proving  that 
^e  sex  theme  is  no  longer  sufficient 
inducement  to  draw  patrons  to  a  box 
office.  So  “it”  has  come  to  that,  eh? 
*  *  * 

CALLER :  “Did  you  see  what 

Samuel  Vauclain,  the  locomotive 
builder,  said  about  college  students  and 
the  depression?” 

A.— “Yes,  I  saw  in  F.P.A.’s  column 
that  he  had  asserted  he  had  no  sym¬ 
pathy  with  young  men  coming  out  of 
college  who  say  there  is  no  place  for 
them.  Is  that  what  you  mean?” 

Caller:  “Sure,  that’s  it.  I  came  out 
of  journalism  school  three  years  ago, 
an  honor  student,  and  I  have  not  had  an 
hour’s  newspaper  employment  since, 
though  I  have  supported  my  wife  by 
such  odd-jobs  as  selling  industrial  in¬ 
surance,  washing  dishes,  barking  at  a 
side-show,  oil-station  attendant,  selling 


flowers,  rubber  in  a  Turkish  bath  and 
shoveling  snow.  Now  I  am  out  alto¬ 
gether.  I’ll  say  I  think  there  is  no 
place  for  me.” 

A. — “Righto;  but  remember  you  ad¬ 
mit  that  at  the  risk  of  incurring  Mr. 
Vauclain’s  displeasure — he  will  have  no 
sympathy  for  you.” 

Caller:  “Too  bad,  but  I  can  take  it, 
boy,  I  can  take  it.” 

«  *  * 

PROBLEMS  of  the  small-town  week¬ 
ly  paper  editor,  as  told  by  Harold 
H.  Smith,  editor  Julesburg  (Col.)  Grit- 
Advocate,  during  Newspaper  Week  at 
the  University  of  Colorado; 

“It  is  the  complacency  of  its  people 
that  keeps  the  small  town  small  both 
in  stature  and  spirit.  Never  a  week 
goes  by  that  my  paper  does  not  tell 
about  it  in  one  way  or  another — and  it 
has  so  little  effect  that  we  have  never 
lost  a  subscriber  over  it.  That  is  one 
happy  experience  I  have  never  enjoyed. 
I  have  said  everything  I  can  think  of 
and  still  they  refuse  to  stop  the  paper. 
Only  one  man  ever  indicated  he  was 
stopping  the  paper  because  he  did  not 
like  it — his  real  objection  was  that  he 
never  got  his  name  in  it.  That  was  the 
first  time  I  knew  the  man  was  in  town 
— ^and  to  show  how  eager  we  are  to 
print  the  news  that’s  hardly  fit  to  print, 
we  gave  him  a  page-one  story  the  week 
after  he  quit  the  paper. 

“The  question  is — how  shall  we  drive 
this  complacency  out  of  our  commun¬ 
ities.  The  method  we  take  is  to  take 
the  so-called  opposite  viewpoint,  most 
of  the  time.  Recently  the  schools 
planned  to  segregate  the  Mexican  from 
American  children.  We  opposed  the 
move  on  un-American  as  well  as  un- 
Christian  grounds.  Naturally,  it  was 
nothing  to  us  since  we  had  neither 
American  or  Mexican  children  of  our 
own  in  school.  Mothers  called  us  up 
and  blessed  our  futuristic  children  with 
a  plague  of  lice  and  seven-year-itch. 
Fathers  argued  that  Mexican  boys  had 
too  much  skill  in  rock  fights.  One 
woman  reported  in  a  whispering  cam- 
paig;n  that  the  editor  was  a  little  crazy 
— and  then  we  knew  we  were  getting 
some  place.  Socrates  was  ready  to  take 
the  hemlock.  The  second  week  we  took 
the  Mexicans’  part  again,  arguing  that 
unemployment  was  behind  the  unsani¬ 
tary  condition  of  the  Mexican  chil¬ 
dren  and  that  Mexican  families  had  too 
many  children  because  the  fathers  had 
too  much  leisure.  If  the  Mexican 
mother  washed  each  child  before  he 
went  to  school,  the  last  one  wouldn’t 
get  there  in  time  to  throw  rocks  in  the 
afternoon  ...  the  school  board  an¬ 
nounced  that  times  were  too  hard  now 
to  think  of  making  the  move  .  .  . 
Next  to  the  newspaper  the  church  is 
the  leading  institution  of  the  commun¬ 
ity  design^  to  liberalize  and  humanize 
its  people.  But  it  needs  stirring  up.  If 
the  editor  is  a  good  church-goer,  he 
can  get  by  with  murder,  ironically 
speaking,  in  his  editorials.  A  few  weeks 
ago  we  editorialized  that  the  church 
was  too  dead — would  have  to  liven  up 
the  pulpit.  So  we  have  a  standing  offer 
of  $5  to  the  first  local  preacher  who 
turns  a  handspring  in  the  pulpit  and  we 
are  offering  $2.50  for  a  cartwheel,  since 
it  is  not  accompanied  with  so  much 
danger.  We  are  pretty  safe,  however, 
since  all  our  preachers  are  along  in 
years  and  avoirdupois  .  .  .  Last 
week  we  attacked  the  county  relief  com¬ 
mittee  because  it  didn’t  make  known  the 
names  on  the  list  for  federal  relief.  We 
argued  the  names  should  be  made  pub¬ 
lic  rather  than  keep  them  in  secret  and 
make  us  all  wish  we  were  on  the  gift- 
roll  .  .  .  We  took  our  licking  on 
the  prohibition  question  with  gracious 


silence  for  several  weeks,  then  burst 
out  again  razzing  the  beer  drinkers  for 
posing  as  boys  with  little  red  wagons 
.  .  .  We  try  to  have  one  thing  in  our 
paper  each  week  that  is  worth  a  ring 
from  some  housewife  to  her  neighbor. 
Women  are  not  only  the  shopj^rs  but 
the  best  read  and  are  becoming  the 
most  liberal  thinkers.  They  advertise 
your  paper,  boost  you,  flatter  you,  knock 
you,  call  you  up  and  down,  and  ask  your 
advice  hoping  to  get  on  the  good  side  of 
you.  In  general  the  women  make  your 
paper  what  you  try  to  make  it  .  .  . 
Thank  God  for  the  depression!  It  has 
given  the  non-conformist  a  place  under 
the  sun.  It  is  now  practically  safe  to 
wear  a  red  necktie  in  a  green  necktie 
community  .  .  .  W’e  must  divorce 
the  editorial  from  the  advertisement — 
take  the  spirit  of  salesmanship  out  of 
the  editorial  that  it  might  once  more  be 
looked  at  as  an  honest  opinion  of  a  cap¬ 
able  editor.” 

*  *  * 

WORD  comes  from  Franklin  C. 

Ellis,  of  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  that  the  best  photo¬ 
graphic  news  shots  of  the  year  are  to  be 
assembled  for  submission  to  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society’s  78th  annual  ex¬ 
hibition  in  London.  The  event  takes 
place  Sept.  9,  and  the  collection  of 
American  pictures  closes  on  June  M. 
Those  who  wish  to  compete  should  write 
to  Mr.  Ellis,  asking  for  registration 
blanks.  Not  more  than  four  prints  may 
be  entered  by  a  single  contender.  _  The 
Royal  Society  is  ancient,  but  this  is  the 
first  time  it  has  exhibited  American 
news  pictures.  Mr.  Ellis  does  not  say 
what,  if  any,  prize  offers  are  made. 
Maybe,  only  glory.  The  lad  who  made 
that  stunning  shot  of  the  finish  of  the 
Kentucky  Derby  for  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  should  enter  that  picture,  one  of 
the  best  I  have  seen  this  year.  Also, 
it  is  greatly  hoped  that  a  way  will  be 
found  to  include  news-prints  in  the 
Pulitzer  Prize  contests  next  year. 

*  *  « 

That  loyal  Baltimorean  Harry  S. 

Sherwood  wants  me  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  his  Maryland  has  provided 
protection  for  press  confidences  for  37 
years,  and  the  recent  legislation  in  New 
Jersey,  however,  laudable,  is  only  fol¬ 
lowing  suit  and  tardily.  He  writes: 
“It  is  with  no  desire  to  mar  the  gilding 
of  the  glory  of  New  Jersey  that  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  our  law  is 
still  on  the  statute  books  after  37  years, 
known  as  Article  2,  Section  35  of  the 
Maryland  Code.  So,  your  statement 
that  ‘New  Jersey  has  set  the  pace’  is 
incorrect. 

“The  law  is  used  at  times  in  Mary¬ 
land.  The  last  occasion  when  it  was 
tested,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves,  was 
when  a  State’s  Attorney  of  Carroll 
County,  Md.,  summoned  Hamilton 
Owens,  editor  of  the  Evening  Sun  of 
Baltimore,  to  Westminster  to  force  him 
to  reveal  the  name  of  the  writer  of  a 
letter  to  the  editor.  The  writer  had 
rather  severely  criticised  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  some  of  the  local  laws  of  the 
county.  The  State’s  Attorney  demanded 
of  Mr.  Owens  the  name  of  the  writer 
of  the  letter,  to  which  a  pen  name  had 
been  signed.  Mr.  Owens  refused  to 
give  the  name.  He  was  summoned  to 
court  and,  after  some  hours’  trial,  the 
court  ruled  that  the  law  exempting  the 
newspaperman  from  disclosing  his  source 
of  information  applied  and  the  case  was 
dismissed. 

“Incidentally  the  newspaperman’s  club 
in  Maryland  in  that  day  was  not  less 
active  than  the  Hudson  County  (N.  J.) 
Press  Club.  I  have  been  fortunate  in 
hearing  the  story  oC  the  causes  leading 
to  the  enactment  of  the  Maryland 
legislation  from  Mr.  Harold  E.  West, 
chairman  of  the  Public  Service  Com¬ 
mission  of  Maryland,  a  former  writer 
and  city  editor  on  the  Sunpapers  and 
at  that  time  the  treasurer  of  the  Jour¬ 
nalist  Club  of  Baltimore,  which  had 
this  act  drawn,  escorted  it  through  the 
legislature  and  watched  its  first  lulting 
steps  as  an  infant. 

“Mr.  West  tells  me  that  John  T. 
Morris,  a  reporter  on  The  Sun  in  1896, 
subsequently  city  editor  of  The  Sun, 
lawyer  and  public  man,  now  dead,  ob¬ 
tained  information  forecasting  action  by 


the  Grand  Jury  of  Baltimore  city, 
published  it.  Angered,  the  Grand  Jui4 
called  Mr.  Morris  before  them  and  dd 
manded  tbe  source  of  the  informatkJ 
Politely  but  firmly  Mr.  Morris  toi 
them  that  his  sense  of  honor  would  n 
permit  him  to  disclose  the  source  i 
his  information.  He  said  that  if  wh 
he  had  printed  was  untrue  the  paper  ( 
which  he  was  employed  was  responsib 
and  there  was  a  remedy  at  law.  I- 
was  told  he  would  be  sent  to  jail  fi 
contempt  if  he  did  not  disclose  the  nan 
of  his  informant.  He  persisted  in  r 
fusing.  He  was  taken  by  the  Gran 
Jury  before  the  judge  presiding  in  tli 
court,  the  jury  requesting  the  judge  t 
question  Morris  and  to  send  him  ( 
jail  for  contempt  if  he  continued  t 
refuse  to  answer.  The  judge,  howevi 
said  that  the  contempt,  if  any  had  bei 
committed  at  all,  had  not  been  commi 
ted  in  his  court  and  refused  to  act.  H 
informed  the  Grand  Jury  that  it  ht 
the  power  to  send  the  man  to  jail  f< 
contempt.  Thereupon  the  jury  actc 
and  Mr.  Morris  went  to  jail,  where  1 
remained  four  or  five  days.  The  jut; 
being  dissolved  in  about  tbat  time  aoi 
a  new  grand  jury  being  sworn  in,  hi 
term  ended.  He  lived  many  years  aftei 
and  was  known  as  one  Maryland  ma 
who  had  served  a  term  in  prison  aq 
suffered  no  stigma  as  a  result.” 

*  «  * 

AS  the  movie  script  writer  descrih 
master  and  servant  relations  exit 
ing  between  star  reporters  and  the 
editors : 

Ting-a-ling.  “Hey,  Mamie,  this  i 
Joe  up  at  headquarters,  and  I  don’t  wal 
the  desk,  sweetie,  but  my  big  brave  boa 
(Click-click.)  Hello,  you  tfloats 
baboon,  if  you  are  not  too  tired  mayb 
you  could  listen  to  the  hottest  tip  fla 
has  burned  this  wire  lately,  but  beiil| 
an  editor  you  probably  wouldn’t  unw 
stand  that  the  stiff  found  in  the  rivij 
this  morning  is  probably  the  mortal 
mains  of  the  missing  Judge  Cavity  and 
if  you  will  condescend  to  send  me  hall 
a  grand  I’ll  charter  a  plane  and  be  bad 
some  time  next  year  with  the  racU 
stews  that  bump^  the  old  boy  off- 
yeah,  and  you  might  also  send  me  a 
case  of  Double  XX  dry  fire  water  ta 
bribe  a  few  pansies  what  need  greaU 
ing.  But,  of  course,  you  ain’t  intoH 
ested  in  scoops  that  would  burn  up  firi 
pages  right  across  the  map,  bein’  as  yoi 
are  only  an  intellectual  mouse  in  thi 
press  zoo.  What?” 

Editor — “Mr.  McGluck,  I  note  yooi 
request  and  think  you  are  on  a  bun 
steer,  as  usual.  Judge  Cavity  was  not 
murdered  and  is  in  hiding,  as  ev^ 
sensible  newspaperman  in  this  dt] 
knows.  I  think  we  shall  have  to  de 
prive  you  of  the  debauch  you  are  plat 
ning — let  your  imagination  run  aloQ| 
routine  lines,  please,  and  .  .  . 

Joe — “Now  ain’t  he  simple-mindi 
for  one  who  poses  as  the  oracle  of  tb 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Say,  you  fiatd 
faced  buzzard,  with  pink  eyes,  here  I 
come  with  the  best  hunk  of  news  fii 
of  the  century  to  make  your  musty  iM 
take  on  signs  of  life,  and  you  bust  M 
in  the  nose,  eh?  The  only  guy  tbil 
can  stand  in  the  sun  is  you,  eh?  Nm 
fame  and  no  bonus  for  little  Joe,  tl 
honest  headquarters  sentry,  eh — routM 
eh?  Say,  you  can  stick  this  job  i 
yours  into  the  top  pigeon-hole  of  yoi 
long-neglected  roll-top,  you  tootWel 
aimless,  brainless,  spineless  old  crari 
— I’ll  go  get  that  story,  and  line  up  th 
murderers  of  Judge  Cavity  for  so* 
other  editor  of  this  town  what  kno^ 
the  difference  between  an  item  and  * 
world-beat.  I’ll"  .  .  . 

Editor — “Joe,  it  is  nossiMe  that  yo* 
hunch  may  have  some  sense  to  it,  afte 
all,  though  my  judgment  totters  wh* 

I  flatter  you  with  having  sense  in  any 
thing,  but  I’m  sending  you  $100  a 
a  pint  of  gin,  and  if  you  don|t  briq 
bade  the  Cavity  racketeers  alive  a 
with  confessions  all  written,  it’s  ca 
tains  for  you,  and  no  argument.”  , 
Joe — “Thanks  for  this  touching  en 
dence  of  confidence  in  your  star  ^ 
porter,  old  sweetheart,  and  dust  a 
some  of  that  old  war  type,  for  Fll  * 
seein’  you  in  a  couple  of  days  *■ 
four  aces”  (click).  1 
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